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INTRODUCTION 


My booklet, 'Tactics in the Police Use of Firearms', was published 
in 1969 by H. Leah of Todmorden, and has been out of print for some 
time. As far as can be ascertained it was the first work devoted 
specifically to the subject of police tactics and it is therefore 
not surprising to find that it was incomplete; that it was shaky 
and hazy in some. areas; and that it was a little impractical in 
others. But for all its shortcomings that little booklet was a 
start, and a number of police forces adopted and developed some of 
its suggestions. 

This present work follows a complete re-appraisal of the prob- 
lems, based on a continuous programme of research over a number of 
years. It is more detailed, more comprehensive and eliminates many 
of the shortcomings of the original booklet. The basic idea has 
been carried over from the original work, but every aspect has been 
subjected to the most detailed re-examination to ensure its con- 
tinued validity. 

The book represents the views of one man. That some aspects of 
these tactics have already gained acceptance does not invest the 
work with any official status. Much of the content of this book 
cannot have been adopted by anyone because it is new. The fact that 
particular methods are advocated in the book does not imply that 
such methods have the approval of the police service, nor of any 
particular force. The book does not represent an official view; it 
has no official support; it has had no official backing. It there- 
fore has no authority except such merit as the reader might find in 
it. 
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Chapter 1 


POLICE TACTICS AND 
FIREARMS TRAINING 


It may be a matter for regret, but it is a matter of fact that 
police the world over find it necessary to have recourse to firearms 
to enable them to perform their basic duties. It is a matter for 
regret, but also a matter of fact that the frequency with which 
criminals use firearms is increasing in most parts of the world and 
the activities of armed extremists are creating a constant challenge 
to those whose duty it is to protect society. The nature of the 
threat from these criminals varies substantially from country to 
country and it therefore follows that police requirements for 
weapons and types of training will also vary. 

In the not too distant past the threat to Britain from armed 
criminals (which includes the extremist, who should be regarded as a 
common criminal despite his claims to high motives for his excesses) 
was so low that police weaponry was low in both numbers and quality, 
whilst police firearms training was, for all practical purposes, 
non-existent. In the very rare cases where arms had to be used the 
British police showed an almost endearing incompetence and seemed 
quite proud of a total unfamiliarity with their weapons and sensible 
methods of dealing with such cases. But the problem grew and, 
despite intensive efforts by many police officers and civil servants 
to ignore it, it simply would not go away. Reluctantly, and often 
almost screaming in protest, police forces were compelled to look at 
the problem afresh. A few looked long and hard, whilst most turned 
away after a brief glance. Eventually, almost all gave firearms 
training a little greater degree of priority than had previously 
been the case. 

It soon became apparent that the absence of experience in this 
field was a serious problem. Many firearms training programmes were 
inadequate, misdirected and lacking in clarity of purpose. Tech- 
niques used by the military or by the police in other countries were 
adopted without consideration for their quality as training systems 
or their relevance to the problems of the force in question. All 
too often the problem was dismissed after some junior officer had 
been instructed to 'start some weapon-training'. In many cases the 
most senior rank directly concerned was at the first supervisory 
level of sergeant. This does not necessarily reflect adversely on 
the quality of many of the officers concerned but it indicates a 
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lack of appreciation at the higher levels of the complexities of 
good firearms training and of the responsibilities of an officer 
charged with the development and implementation of a training 
programme. 

Many forces looked to other countries for guidance. Surely, they 
seem to have said, police who have been permanently armed since 
their inception will have developed systems of firearms training 
which leave nothing to be desired. Those who looked discerningly 
were frequently horrified to find unsatisfactory training and out- 
moded techniques to be the rule. A few police forces provide the 
exception to that rule with adequate training designed to meet their 
particular problems. Others of those seeking guidance turned to the 
military whose business, it might be thought, is concerned with 
firearms and firearms training. The discerning again saw that their 
problems were not to be so easily answered. Military weapons, mili- 
tary training and military techniques have been evolved to deal with 
military problems and there is, or should be, a basic difference of 
approach and mentality. The army deals with wars and with enemies 
on battlefields, where reasonable casualty rates are both inevitable 
and acceptable. The police deal with individuals or small groups in 
situations where the surrounding populace is basically law abiding 
and where casualties cannot be accepted. Their problems are dif- 
ferent; their objectives are different; their methods are dif- 
ferent. Their weapons and their training should also be different. 

In no part of the world can the police find an easy answer to the 
problem of providing adequate firearms training. Each police force 
has a unique problem varying, even if only slightly, from that in 
other countries. Each police force has a constantly changing prob- 
lem, and failure to appreciate the changes will cause that constant 
lagging behind which decreases efficiency and demoralises men. De- 
spite the variations, many police problems are the same the world 
over and many aspects of firearms training will be common to all. 

It would therefore be unwise to fail to take account of the problems 
and systems of other countries. 

Of course, the answer would be so much easier to find if police 
officers could be permitted unlimited training, but the time of an 
operational police officer is valuable in every sense of the word. 
In purely financial terms the cash cost of each day spent in train- 
ing is high, but the cash cost fails to account properly for man- 
power shortages. The absence of a police officer from his opera- 
tional duties may have a cost to the community far outweighing any 
money involved. Police training in all fields must seek to balance 
the demand that the officer be well trained and competent against 
the demand that he be constantly available for operational duties. 
It would be quite easy to devise a programme of police training 
which took up 50 per cent of the man's working life. Clearly, such 
a programme would be very costly, requiring an immediate doubling of 
police strengths. Even if the men and the money were available, 
such expenditure is unlikely to be justified in terms of greater 
efficiency. The law of diminishing returns would operate long 
before the 50 per cent of-time-in-training point was reached. 

Conversely, the price to be paid for inadequate police training 
is enormous. Untrained and ill directed effort will be wasted on 
tasks which training could make simple. Ignorance and incompetence 
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will cause costly mistakes which on the one hand could involve a 
failure to clear up a serious crime or to produce that evidence 
which would allow the courts to free society of a dangerous offen- 
der. On the other hand ignorance and incompetence can lead to im- 
proper actions, possibly resulting in the wrongful imprisonment of 
the innocent. The price of gross inefficiency cannot be paid in 
cash. An inefficient force will quickly lose the confidence of the 
public and will thereby fail to get the co-operation and help which 
it needs. This lack of public confidence will reduce efficiency 
further and so there is produced the vicious downward spiral towards 
police incompetence and general lawlessness. 

In no field is the price of incompetence so high as in armed 
operations. Mistakes in many areas of police activity can cause 
failures, delays and embarrassment, but frequently these mistakes 
can be rectified later. The criminal not arrested today may be 
arrested tomorrow; the person wrongly detained can be released with 
apologies and possibly compensation. In armed operations the mis- 
takes may well have to be buried. No subsequent action, no recrimi- 
nations and no compensation can bring to life the innocent citizen 
or the police officer needlessly killed. Nothing will destroy con- 
fidence in the police more thoroughly than the apparently ill 
trained and ill disciplined policeman who kills or maims the inno- 
cent or who, through his incompetence, fails to protect the public 
from a dangerous offender. In this respect firearms training 
demands possibly the highest degree of priority, with good driver 
training (which bears many similarities to good firearms training) 
coming a close second. 

Before proper consideration can be given to the problems involved 
in providing adequate firearms training it is essential that the 
ultimate objectives of the armed police officer are made perfectly 
clear. The objectives of the police service have been described in 
many ways but, simply, it can be said that the police exist to pro- 
tect the public; to safeguard their lives, their liberties and 
their property. This objective does not change simply because the 
police officer is armed. Police firearms must not be used merely to 
allow the police to kill; therefore police firearms training cannot 
be adequate if it teaches only how to shoot. Police firearms do not 
exist merely to permit the police officer to protect himself; 
therefore firearms training cannot be adequate if it merely teaches 
shooting skills and defensive methods. Police firearms exist as a 
tool which will allow a police officer to perform his primary func- 
tion of protecting the public. It follows that, in protecting the 
public, a responsible police officer will only resort to the ulti- 
mate degree of violence involved in the use of firearms where 
nothing else will suffice against an extreme threat. In brief, 
then, the object of an armed police could be defined as 'to protect 
the public by neutralising a dangerous offender’. 

In this context the word 'neutralise' means to ensure that the 
dangerous offender is prevented from harming society. In the short 
term this might be achieved by isolating him from the public, but it 
will usually mean that the offender must be arrested and subjected 
to the processes of law which will ensure his removal from society 
for an appropriate time. Where his conduct is such that it is not 
possible to arrest him, the criminal may produce a situation in 
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which he must be killed. (If he is shot and only wounded he will, 
of course, be arrested.) In considering the role of the armed 
police officer this fact must be acknowledged from the start. The 
officer, in the course of his duties, may have to kill but this can 
only be justified if it was necessary for the protection of the 
public against an immediate or potential threat of extreme violence. 
The complex legal and practical issues raised by this proposition 
will be considered in detail in Chapter 2. 

The role of the armed police officer is not defensive. The ob- 
jective set out above cannot be achieved by passive attitudes. It 
demands action against those who threaten life, liberty or property. 
Within the restraints placed upon it, proper and effective police 
action is aggressive, involving a positive approach to those violat- 
ing the law. Yet, within that aggressive action, the ultimate ob- 
jective must not be lost from view. The results of any course of 
action must always be considered in relation to their effects on the 
people concerned in a set order of priorities. Consideration must 
be given: 

First to the public 
second to the police 
Last to the criminal 

This apparently simple statement of priorities is in keeping with 
the objectives and must be applied to every aspect of the police use 
of firearms, including the selection of weapons and the choice of 
methods used. The fact that the police are required first to con- 
Sider the risk to the public must have a substantial effect on their 
choice of weapons and they will be denied the use of some simply be- 
cause they cause too great a danger to innocent persons in the area. 
Similarly the methods used must be those which will cause least risk 
to the public even if this, on some occasions, increases the risk to 
the police. The object of the police is to eliminate the danger 
caused by an armed criminal and, in doing so, they must not be per- 
mitted to cause more danger than was in fact being caused by the 
person whom they are attempting to neutralise. 

If the police are required to consider the public first and 
thereby increase the risks which they will take, they must make 
quite sure that the safety of the police is considered before that 
of the criminal who has put himself at risk. The point may be il- 
lustrated by cases which continue to occur where police have been 
under fire from a besieged criminal and, at some stage of the opera- 
tion, a police officer, often of senior rank, exposes himself to 
gunfire in an attempt to persuade the criminal to surrender. All 
too frequently such conduct results in an award for bravery, yet it 
is stupidity rather than courage which has been displayed. Any de- 
mands for the surrender of a criminal can be made by loud hailer 
from a safe position. If such demands do not immediately succeed, 
the police should be capable of forcing a surrender without risk to 
themselves or the likelihood of injury to the criminal by, for 
example, the use of chemical munitions such as CS. Police officers. 
must not be permitted to take such risks simply to reduce a possible 
danger, or the likelihood of discomfort, to the criminal. If, ina 
confrontation between criminals and police, it is inevitable that 
Someone is killed or injured, that someone should be the criminal 
who is there by choice and who has it in his power to end the 
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operation at once by the simple expedient of putting up his hands. 


Keeping the ultimate objective of the police and their order of 


priorities in mind, attention may be addressed to the processes 
which will produce good police firearms training related directly to 
the needs of a particular area. Good training will not be produced 
by slavishly copying the methods of some other organisation, nor 
will it be produced by allowing 'experts' to have free rein for 
their ideas. Individuals who are enthusiastic and skilled per- 
formers in the various shooting sports frequently try to introduce 
into training the methods used by top class competitive shots. Fre- 
quently such methods will work only for the individual who is en- 
thusiastic and is able to devote the greater part of his leisure to 
improving his skill. They may have no application to the training 
of a body of men who, though willing, cannot be expected to be 
devotees. The skills of the expert are invaluable, but only if they 
are applied with great care. There is, or should be, no mystique 
about firearms training. Its application may require certain 
specialised skills, but its form and direction should be established 
by the logical use of scientific methods. 
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A good system of firearms training can only be produced by: 


Studying in detail the nature of the problems which will face 
armed police. 

Studying and defining the methods which police will use in 
dealing with the problems. 

Establishing what weapons and equipment are needed to help the 
police deal with the problem. 

Establishing what skills and knowledge will be required by 
officers employed in this role, together with the depth to which 
these must be taught and the degree to which they must be 
retained. 

Establishing how best the skills and knowledge can be imparted 
and maintained to an optimum level. 


Throughout each stage the objective of protecting the public by 
neutralising a dangerous offender must be kept clearly in mind along 
with the order of priorities for the people involved - 

First - the public 

second ~ the police 

Last - the criminal 


The bulk of this book will be concerned with items 1 and 2 only, 


that is the study of situations in which armed police have been in- 
volved and the development of tactics to meet those situations. It 
will be necessary to touch briefly on the remaining aspects of the 
process at various stages of the discussion on tactics. This 
chapter will run briefly through each item, but detailed treatment 
of the last three will, as far as is compatible with a proper con- 
sideration of the tactics, be deferred to form part of another book. 


The first step in the production of a valid firearms training 


programme is a detailed survey of the problems likely to face an 
armed police officer. This is no simple matter yet, if it is to be 
of value, it must be carried out over the broadest possible field. 
The range of incidents which might require the attention of armed 
police is very wide, and within each type an almost infinite number 
of variations is possible. The relative frequency of various types 
of incident will change, and recognisable patterns sometimes develop 
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quickly. As an example, 'skyjacking' developed from a rare occur- 
rence to a major threat in a relatively short time and changing 
patterns have been produced throughout its development. 

There is very great danger in allowing assumptions to replace de- 
tailed research. In many fields of police activity personal ex- 
perience is one of the more important guides to the method of opera- 
tion. Control of situations is maintained by senior ranks who have, 
over a period of years, developed a system which they have tested 
and proved in previous similar incidents and which they learned 
through working with their superiors in the past. Whatever its 
value in routine situations, this process must not be accepted as 
the sole method of assessing the problems of dealing with armed 
offenders. No individual police officer in any part of the world 
ever becomes involved in a sufficient range of armed operations to 
allow him to make balanced judgments solely on the basis of ex- 
perience. Personal experiences are likely to be in certain restric- 
ted fields, and it will be all too easy to place a disproportionate 
importance on that type of incident to the detriment of other 
aspects which may be more important. Experience is essential to a 
proper assessment of thorough research, but it is no substitute for 
it. Assumptions about the nature of the problem can also be 
coloured by more or less vague recollections of newsworthy incidents 
which, because of some sensational aspects, or because of the 
absence of other news at the time, received a disproportionate 
amount of attention in the press. Ill-founded assumptions have no 
place in an assessment of this problem. 

A number of shallow and narrowly based surveys of armed incidents 
have been made in the past and some have purported to set out their 
results in simple tabular form, almost as if they represented 
' schedules of dangers'. This type of approach has been used in 
surveys of the killings of police officers and these show that 
almost every shot which caused the death of an officer was fired 
from a range of seven yards or less. On the basis of such surveys 
some rather questionable assumptions have been made. The simple 
fact that the majority of police officers are killed at short range 
has often caused a great deal of emphasis to be placed on fast 
shooting at short ranges, and on fast draw. A closer examination of 
the cases will invariably show that many refer to situations in 
which the officer was shot before he knew what was going on, and 
before he would have any opportunity to draw a gun, no matter how 
fast he might have been. A more thorough appraisal might well show 
that more lives would be saved by teaching police officers to 
approach certain situations in a way which will avoid the need for 
fast shooting. Frequently the only assumption which can properly be 
made from the much quoted fact that most police officers are killed 
at short range, is that criminals are generally poor shots who have 
difficulty in hitting a policeman when the range exceeds seven 
yards. Bald statements and brief tabulations are of little value. 

To produce information of sufficient scope and detail requires 
the assembling, over a long period, of reports of all incidents in 
which firearms were, or could have been, used by the police. 

Reports from all parts of the world should be included in the 
survey. If police officers in one country can learn from the mis- 
takes of officers in another country, they have a duty to do so. 
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Useful information will be available from a number of sources 
including: 
1 Police training manuals and instructions, particularly those 
concerned with situational training. 
2 Reports from police officers and other persons directly involved 
in specific incidents. 
3 Press reports. 
l Books, papers, research reports and similar documents on a 
variety of police, criminological or sociological topics. 
Whatever the source, each report must be critically reviewed, pre- 
ferably by someone with a good deal of practical experience and a 
wide knowledge of police procedures and problems. The most impor- 
tant points to be extracted from the material are mistakes made in 
the conduct of the operation, the technical detail of the situation, 
and the nature of the plans made. 

Police training manuals and other information about systems of 
firearms training are most important sources, particularly when they 
are the result of intelligent development. There are many systems, 
however, which have been developed or have simply grown with too 
little background research and which are singularly inappropriate to 
many Situations. Experience and judgment are required to sort the 
wheat from the chaff. Official police reports of specific incidents 
may be available within one force or one country, but are very dif- 
ficult to obtain on a wide scale. The normal police incident report 
will be concerned either with evidence to place before a court, or 
with broadly based information for senior officers. The operation, 
or any aspect of it, which fails and which may be of the utmost im- 
portance to the researcher, will not be reported or will be mention- 
ed only briefly. Information which is important to the survey will 
often be irrelevant to any court proceedings and so will not be in- 
cluded in the evidence presented. Reports explaining the incident 
for the benefit of superiors, whether in broad terms or in answer to 
specific queries, can also be incomplete and misleading. The police 
officer who has made a mistake, or whose operation did not go as 
planned, is, in the most human fashion, likely to gloss over the 
mistakes and place emphasis on the more creditable aspects. Thus, 
for the purpose of this type of survey police reports need to be 
critically examined and to be considered with judgment before any 
part is accepted or rejected. Personal interviews with those 
directly concerned in the operation will often elicit vital details, 
particularly where mistakes were made but 'forgotten' in the offi- 
cial report. These interviews can be conducted only on a very 
limited scale and the additional information will be obtained only 
if those involved are satisfied about the motives of the inter- 
viewer. The results of such interviews must be judged carefully in 
the light of all other information, particularly where there is con- 
flict with an official report. 

Press reports provide a most prolific and easily available source 
of information, but in individual cases their accuracy, particularly 
of technical detail, is suspect. Much will depend on the news value 
of the incident and the volume of other news at the time. One thing 
is certain, if the police have made mistakes or acted in a question- 
able way, the press will draw attention to it. For all their draw- 
backs, press reports often provide a relatively accurate account of 
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the broad outline of an incident. Lack of confirmed technical 
detail in any incident is often compensated for by the range of in- 
formation which can be built up over a period. Press reports need 
to be evaluated with great care, but they will provide an excep- 
tionally useful source of information. 

A wide range of published books, papers and reports is available. 
These vary from technical or sociological studies of particular 
aspects of the problem, through detailed examination of specific 
cases, to the more 'popular' writings of a rather sensational nature 
which occasionally yield important details. Their merit is vari- 
able; for example some of the studies of skyjacking published in 
recent years are sound, well researched documents containing a 
wealth of useful information, whilst other pseudo-scientific studies 
are based on little more than fancy and speculation. All need the 
addition of sound judgment before conclusions are reached. 

Special care must be taken when seeking to apply lessons learned 
in one country to situations in another. There may be wide dif- 
ferences in police equipment, training, efficiency and availability; 
the relationship between the police and the public in the area of 
operations may be quite different; general social conditions, 
particularly the general level and acceptance of violence may differ 
substantially. Supposing, for example, that a study was to be made 
of initial response where a patrolling police officer was suddenly 
confronted with an armed criminal. Information from countries where 
the police are normally armed would have to be applied with great 
discretion in a study relating to a country where police are gener- 
ally unarmed. Similarly, operations occurring in areas where the 
majority of the public are opposed or unsympathetic to the police 
would create problems not present in areas where the police have a 
large measure of support. In some parts of the world civil strife 
and a high level of violence are almost the accepted state of 
society and measures which are appropriate in such circumstances 
might be totally inappropriate elsewhere. 

The product of the survey is not, therefore, a mass of scienti- 
fically correct data which can be analysed statistically and tabu- 
lated to give instant and unarguable answers to all problems. Cer- 
tain facets can be tabulated and subjected to statistical analysis, 
put generally the survey will consist of the sum of the experience 
of many people, possibly covering more than one view of each case, 
but none the less subjective. The information must be assessed with 
experience and judgment, and often the most useful system of re- 
trieval will be no more scientific than to file the reports under 
broad headings. The greatest merit of such a survey will be that 
already-experienced persons can extend their knowledge by studying a 
series of reports. Occasionally, statistical methods may be used to 
support judgments about the relative frequency of certain incidents, 
or the likelihood of success of a particular line of action. 

In this present study much information was gathered from press 
reports collected, categorised and carefully filed over a ten year 
period. In many cases reports of a particular incident have been 
obtained from a number of different press sources and, especially 
where an incident has been reported over a number of days, a sur- 
prising amount of information is available. The total number of 
cases studied greatly exceeds 1,000 and, because of various problems 
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already discussed, they have generally been filed under relatively 
broad headings to allow sifting and re-arrangement in relation to 
specific problems. Some aspects, those involving hostages for 
example, are in such volume and detail that a more complex classifi- 
cation is possible. It would not be possible to summarise all the 
information gathered in this way, but reference to reports will fre- 
quently be made when specific aspects of the problem are discussed. 
Occasionally, summaries of numbers of cases will be possible, and 
where they have value, they will be included. 

The press reports have been supplemented over the years by 
studies of police reports of incidents in various parts of the 
world, supported in some cases by discussion with those directly or 
indirectly involved. Discussions on individual experiences, tactics 
and training generally have been held with large numbers of senior 
police officers from all over the world and with firearms training 
officers from a number of countries. Where the material is of a 
confidential nature it cannot, of course, be referred to directly, 
but the lessons learned can be applied and the experience involved 
will help in making assessments. Finally, a surprising amount of 
published material is available and has been collected. Reference 
will be made to this in various sections. 

A number of important factors began to emerge at an early stage 
of assembling the information. Having regard to the objectives 
already defined, it quickly became apparent that police failed more 
frequently through bad planning, poor tactics, poor deployment and 
so on, than through lack of shooting ability. This finding does not 
mean that shooting ability is unimportant - in the final analysis it 
will be all-important in many cases. Confidence in proven ability 
is vital to the morale, efficiency and control of the officers con- 
cerned. The man who knows that he can perform well with his firearm 
will control the situation and hold his fire until there is no 
alternative course of action. The man who is unsure of himself (or 
who knows himself to be incompetent) will react badly. The effect 
which a known high standard of shooting ability will have on the 
criminal cannot be accurately assessed but, as an example, a general 
belief in the shooting ability of officers employed on protection 
duties may well have an important effect on a would-be assassin. 

For these and for many other reasons shooting ability is vital, yet 
it becomes clear that other factors are even more important. 

An attempt to isolate those important factors which can make the 
difference between success and failure, and which can be quite 
literally a matter of life or death, will quite speedily produce a 
long list of points, each of which is important. This list will 
very quickly amount to little more than a series of tips and hints 
on the conduct of operations in certain fields. In a particular 
field this series of tips and hints can become unwieldy, but taken 
over the whole range of possible incidents it becomes impossible to 
cope with. In many training schemes selected lessons in certain 
fields are put together into what are often called 'fieldcraft' 
lessons, which include vital points on, say, how to approach a 
house. 

To approach situational training in that way leaves a great deal 
to be desired and tends towards a superficial treatment of the prob- 
lems. In examining the problems of tackling criminals isolated in a 
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room, experience, or limited research, will show that entry into the 
Same room as an armed criminal is very dangerous. 'Fieldcraft' 
lessons tend to take up this point with advice such as 'Go in low 
and fast, roll for cover, shooting as you roll.' In fact the need 
for going into the room must first be questioned and a more careful 
examination of the whole problem, covering a wider range of inci- 
dents, will show that it will generally be better to remain outside 
and force the criminal out. Entry into a room under the gun of a 
criminal is a most hazardous undertaking no matter how it is con- 
ducted. What is required is thought, planning and carefully con- 
Sidered action and not merely an attempt to reduce the risks of the 
most obvious method of approaching the problem. 

Long lists of tips and hints and superficial 'fieldcraft' points 
need to be approached with the greatest caution because their real 
failing, quite apart from the merit of each point when considered 
separately, lies in the impossibility of teaching a series of un- 
connected points in a manner which will ensure a sufficient degree 
of retention. The planning, organisation and conduct of armed 
operations will require careful thought, but there will be neither 
time nor opportunity for reinforcing superficially retained know- 
ledge by reading or discussion. The important points must be re- 
tained at such a level that they can be called to mind and applied 
without delay. 

There emerges from all this a need to develop and teach a logical 
but simple system of tactics which will meet at least the immediate 
needs of any armed operation. Military tactics have been studied 
and taught for centuries and every officer is required to be 
familiar with at least the principles. It is therefore quite 
strange to find that this science has not been applied in any depth 
to police operations. Of course, any tactics developed need to be 
police tactics and not military tactics for, as we may show later, 
confusion between the two could be quite literally fatal. No aspect 
of firearms training is unimportant. It is essential that the most 
appropriate weapons and equipment are available. It is essential 
that police officers are safe in their use of firearms and fully 
aware of their responsibilities. It is essential that police of- 
ficers are wholly competent in their use of firearms in any situa- 
tion which might be anticipated. All these things, and more, are 
vital to any training programme. But research indicates that more 
important than any of these is the teaching and practice of good 
tactics. Good tactics will avoid dangerous situations rather than 
rely on shooting ability to extricate an officer from them. Good 
firearms training will develop a high degree of shooting skill, and 
good tactics will go a long way towards ensuring that such skill is 
never used. 

The ultimate objective of armed police officers is to protect the 
public and this will best be secured if the police so conduct their 
operations that no one, either police or criminal, fires a Single 
Shot. Any police operation which involves shooting on anyone's part 
should be appraised with the greatest care and with a presumption 
(albeit a rebuttable presumption) that the firing of shots was 
caused by a failure of police tactics. It will be found in some 
cases that the police could not avoid the shooting if they were to 
carry out their duty, but research indicates that in many cases the 
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way in which the police deal with the situation can have a marked 

effect. Supposing that an armed criminal is confronted by a single 

police officer who is apparently not well armed and obviously not 
well trained. Then if that officer is the only thing which stands 
between the criminal and his freedom, there will be shooting. If, 
however, the criminal can be made to know that he is facing a number 
of well trained men and that if he were to shoot one of them he 
could gain nothing because the others would prevent his escape, then 
the chances of his shooting, and thus forcing the police to shoot, 
will be reduced. 

Police tactics must be designed to convince the criminal that he 
has no chance. He must be made to feel that he is opposing an 
irresistible force which is closing inexorably around him. He has 
two choices, to be arrested or to be killed. If that sort of situa- 
tion can be produced, the necessity for shooting by the police will 
be reduced, though it cannot be eliminated. To create such a situa- 
tion the police must seek overwhelming superiority: 

1 They must have superiority in numbers. There must never be any 
suggestion that the criminal will be given a fair chance or an 
even fight. One policeman against one criminal is an intolerable 
Situation which will cause bloodshed. The odds against the 
criminal must be heavily weighted. 

2 They must have superiority in quality. The trained police 
officers must be confident in their ability to handle the situa- 
tion, and such confidence can only come through good training. 

3 They must have superiority in weapons and equipment. Even 
though the types of weapon might be restricted by the all impor- 
tant problem of not creating dangers to the public, equipment 
such as body armour, chemical munitions etc can ensure that all 
the advantages are with the police. 

4 They must have superiority in tactics. A proper assessment of 
the situation must be followed by a carefully organised dis- 
ciplined and controlled response. 

All these things are vital, but they lose value if they are hidden. 

The criminal must know of them and must be made to feel that he is 

in a hopeless situation. The police must appear to be professional, 

they must appear to know what they are doing. If police officers 
arrive at a scene in disarray and then dash about in a state of ob- 
vious confusion and inefficiency, with orders given and counter- 
manded, the criminal will be encouraged to think that he can fight, 
trick, bluff or bargain his way out. If police officers arrive and 
move rapidly and efficiently into effective positions, obviously 
capable, obviously superior, the effect on the criminal must be de- 
moralising. What the police must do is not merely to eliminate the 
criminal's chance of success, but his hope of it. This process is 
greatly aided if the police have a reputation for efficiency in such 
operations. Each successful operation will increase such a reputa- 
tion, but any badly handled situation is likely to cause difficul- 
ties long after the immediate operation is over. 

The unconnected series of tips and hints for each of the many 
types of operation cannot be taught properly and cannot be retained 
at a sufficiently high level. The requirement is for a system of 
tactics which can be taught fairly quickly and which will, with a 
minimum of refresher training, remain clear in the minds of those 
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concerned. The system must take into account the objectives defined 
earlier and the methods described above. It must provide a frame- 
work within which every type of operation can be conducted. It must 
be flexible, but must follow a constant pattern. Whilst it can 
never provide all the answers, it must at least set forth the ques- 
tions so that answers can be found and so that in the heat and ex- 
citement of the moment vital factors are not overlooked. This is a 
demanding requirement and any proposed system must be fully tested 
before being accepted. The system advanced in this book was devised 
several years ago and its basic principles have been accepted and 
used operationally. This book will seek to develop those principles 
into a complete system. 

If proper regard is paid to the objectives of the police and the 
order of priorities already defined, a study of the detail of the 
tactics will define the requirements of the police for weaponry and 
equipment. The final selection will involve careful testing and 
consideration of technical detail to ensure that equipment selected 
is that which best meets the requirements. A detailed study of 
weapons selection will be deferred for inclusion in a later work and 
for the purposes of this book it will be assumed that a police force 
will use: 

1 A pistol which is sound, utterly reliable and of a type which 
men can learn to use as easily as possible. This must be 
coupled with ammunition which gives adequate stopping power, and 
holsters suited to the particular needs of each type of 
operation. 

2 A shotgun selected on the criteria mentioned above for use with 
cartridges containing large shot or those which fire a single 
solid projectile. 

3 A superbly accurate rifle of an effective calibre for use by 
specially trained police snipers. 

Armed operations will involve the use of a wide range of standard 
police equipment such as radios, lighting and so on, but many opera- 
tions will call for specialised equipment such as body armour. De- 
tailed examination of the various items of equipment and their 
variants will not be included in this work, but brief mention will 
be made of selected items in a later chapter. Chemical munitions 
form a vital, much maligned and grossly misunderstood part of any 
police arsenal. A proper appreciation of the chemical munitions 
best suited to police operations involving armed criminals (as 
opposed to those involving riots) will therefore be attempted in a 
later chapter. 

By studying the job description which can be compiled from the 
completed study of tactics, and by considering the weapons and 
equipment which will be used, it will be possible to set out the 
skills and knowledge which must be imparted to those officers re- 
quired to fill the various roles. When examining the skills and 
knowledge required, it is important also to assess the depth of re- 
tention required. Skills and knowledge can be retained at different 
levels: 

1 The superficial; for example, in relation to police work it can 
be said that much knowledge of the law need be retained only 
superficially provided that such knowledge is linked with a 
facility for rapid research. 
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The conscious; where the essentials of the knowledge are 
capable of being called to mind in sufficient detail almost 
immediately, as for example with basic police powers. 

The subconscious; where training produces in an individual an 
immediate and almost habitual response to a particular situa- 
tion. Such reactions are often misnamed 'instinctive' but in 
police work they should be the product of careful training 
rather than a development of narrow experience. Good driver 
training provides a classic example of this level of teaching 
when an unexpected skid produces an instant skilled reaction. 


There are, of course, variations within each of these levels, but 
the amount and type of training given must, in any efficient systen, 
be linked to the depth of retention necessary for each aspect. It 
is uneconomic and inefficient to attempt to teach to a greater depth 
than is in fact required. 

When finally designing the firearms training programme it will be 
necessary to assume that students start with no knowledge but that, 
in an efficient police force, they will be of reasonable intellect 
and can, with little effort, be properly motivated. The ability or 
willingness of a force to reject those men who cannot reach an ade- 
quate standard after reasonable training will effect the rate of 
progress which must be fixed. Where every man is required to reach 
avery high standard the rate of progress will be governed by the 
slowest man. Where rejection of a small proportion of students is 
possible the rate of progress can be faster and the standards can be 
higher. 

Preparation of the training programme will require that each of 
the skills be analysed and each step isolated and taught with care 
to produce a step by step progression to the necessary standard and 
depth of retention. There are many pitfalls along the way, parti- 
cularly where training is intended to be retained at the subcons- 
cious level, where the training will, in effect, be creating habits. 
Great care must be taken to ensure that bad or misdirected habits 
are not produced. Two examples might illustrate the point. Any 
analysis of combat situations will indicate a need for an ability to 
shoot quickly at targets which appear briefly. When this stage of 
training is reached there is an absolute requirement to train on 
targets which appear briefly. In a combat situation the officer 
will respond to a visual signal. Training must not, therefore, 
attempt to make do with stationary targets and time limits sig- 
nalled by audible means. If this is done, the students will not be 
'programmed' into the habit and will have to think about the 
mechanical action of shooting in a situation where he will have 
other things to occupy his mind, and in particular when he should be 
thinking about whether to shoot rather than how to shoot. Similar- 
ly, some training programmes try to compensate for a failure to pro- 
vide proper equipment by increasing the exposure time of the target 
and the number of shots to be fired on each exposure. Some go so 
far as to require that each time the man fires, he fires the maximum 
number of shots which his pistol will hold. Apart from being rather 
impractical, this method will induce the habit of emptying the gun 
at a single target and there is evidence to suggest that this habit 
will carry over into combat situations. 


If the complete process suggested here is correctly applied it 
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will produce training systems which show considerable variations 
from country to country, but the variations will be in emphasis 
rather than in principle. Some countries will need to place greater 
stress on a Situation which may be rare in other countries. The 
basic principles will remain constant, but the research must be con- 
tinuous and tactics must be continually updated to meet changing 
Situations. As the tactics are revised, the emphasis of training 
may have to shift to ensure that events do not overtake the abili- 
ties of the trained men. 

This work, as has been said, is to concentrate on tactics, but 
before attention can be focused there one other very important pre- 
liminary must be disposed of. In any operation, armed police must 
act strictly within the law. There is no point in producing a 
system of tactics unless any actions envisaged are completely within 
the law. The situations in which police officers can lawfully 
resort to the use of frearms are strictly controlled and it is 
therefore essential that the nature of these restrictions be fully 
explored before a study of tactics can begin. The next chapter will 
therefore relate to this problem. 


Chapter 2 


CONTROLS ON THE 
POLICE USE OF FIREARMS 


Chapter 1 has established the objectives of armed police officers 
and, it is hoped, has indicated in broad terms the methods which 
should be employed and the attitudes which must be adopted. The re- 
strictions which are placed on the use of firearms by police 
officers must be carefully considered in the light of these objec- 
tives, methods and attitudes and this will raise important legal and 
practical problems. No police officer will wish to find himself 
outside the law as a result of his efforts to protect the public, 
but there is more involved than merely ensuring that individuals are 
not made liable to some form of penalty. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the police are seen to be upholding the law, not breaking 
it or even bending it for their own convenience. In this delicate 
field a clear understanding of, and strict compliance with, the 
legal restrictions under which the police must work is vital to the 
individual officer, but it is no less important that the police ser- 
vice should safeguard that respect and reputation which is so vital 
to continued efficiency. 

The problem is not merely a legal one, it is an important practi- 
cal problem which bears directly on the conduct of armed police 
operations. Supposing a wanted man is thought to be at a particular 
house and armed police officers have been stationed around the out- 
Side, able to shoot anyone who runs out. It would be foolish to 
assume that such dispositions would automatically ensure that the 
criminal could not escape. What will the officers do if the suspect 
is a petty criminal wanted for relatively minor matters and he runs 
from the house apparently unarmed? It is important to keep in mind 
the fact that armed police officers are not free to use their fire- 
arms at random. In many cases it will be necessary to consider the 
action which will be taken in situations where firearms, though 
issued, cannot be used. 

The whole question of the use of firearms by police officers is 
often seen as sensitive and, in some cases, police forces issue con- 
fidential instructions intended to regulate the circumstances in 
which firearms are to be used. These often introduce restrictions 
beyond those imposed by the law and such additional restrictions 
are, it is submitted, improper and undesirable. They increase the 
risk to police officers and are likely to deter them from the proper 
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performance of their duty to protect the public. The control exer- 
cised over the use of firearms by the police is a matter of immense 
public importance and interest. Any instructions issued, and any 
policy adopted should, it is suggested, be available to any member 
of the public, any legal representative, and any researcher who 
wishes to see them. In this important field the police should be 
controlled by the law. No other instructions should be issued 
unless some aspect of the law is uncertain when a policy may have to 
be introduced until the law is clarified. 

The problems faced by the police of different countries vary sub- 
stantially. The laws which control the use of police firearms also 
vary substantially. This chapter will discuss the law in England 
and Wales. Certain aspects of this law may be valid in other common 
law countries, and many of the principles involved will be of direct 
interest elsewhere. It would, however, be unwise to attempt to 
apply these comments to a country other than England or Wales with- 
out further local research. Some of the more practical aspects of 
the problem such as policies about shooting to wound, which are not 
clearly set out by law, will be of direct interest in all countries. 

Reference to standard textbooks of English law will do little to 
clarify the position of the police officer who, in the course of his 
duties, finds it necessary to kill or wound a criminal. Presumably 
because the situation has arisen infrequently, the subject has re- 
ceived little attention. The law is complex and not well defined 
despite recent Statutes which were intended to clarify many aspects 
of the problem. A detailed examination is therefore essential, but 
in some areas it may be possible only to give an indication of the 
probable state of the law with persuasive argument, but no firm 
authority for the opinions given. 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The first point to emerge from any examination of this problem is 
that the police officer's responsibility for his use of a firearm is 
entirely individual. If a police officer fires a shot, he personal- 
ly will be responsible for the consequences. If he acted unlawfully 
or with gross negligence, he may well be charged with murder or man- 
slaughter, or with unlawful wounding if his target survives. If his 
actions do not amount to crime, but were nevertheless negligent or 
otherwise actionable, then he personally may be liable to pay very 
substantial damages to his victim or the relatives. The Chief Con- 
stable of an English or Welsh police force is jointly liable for the 
actions of a constable acting under his direction, and damages may 
be awarded against him. (1) This does not relieve the individual 
officer of his liability. It is important to note that the police 
authority must pay damages awarded against the Chief Constable by 
virtue of his position, but in the case of the individual officer, 
the authority may pay such damages, or may decline to do so, leaving 
the officer entirely responsible. (2) If the police officer's 
actions are neither criminal nor actionable, but still fall short of 
the standards required, the Police Discipline Regulations might well 
be invoked. 

If a police officer causes a death and has behaved in every way 
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with the utmost propriety, he may still suffer what some will find 
an ordeal. First, the investigation by his senior officers, with 
every aspect of his conduct probed and double checked. Then the 
wait. The report will inevitably be submitted to the Director of 
Public Prosecutions who will decide whether or not proceedings 
should be instituted. Finally, if he has been exonerated at every 
stage of the enquiry, he will have to face the Coroner's Inquest, 
probably suffering the hostility of lawyers provided for the rela- 
tives by the state. Throughout this, certain sections of the press 
are likely to question his actions, his judgment and his authority; 
in some cases trying to condemn him in advance. Simultaneously cer- 
tain politicians will be prejudging and pontificating from their 
privileged positions. 


OBEDIENCE TO ORDERS 


Nor is the police officer likely to escape liability if he was obey- 
ing some misguided order to shoot. The general principle of English 
law is that obedience to orders cannot excuse a crime because no one 
can lawfully order another to break the law. In certain cases 
obedience to orders, particularly on the part of a soldier, would 
represent strong mitigation and might rarely constitute a defence. 
In any case it would be unwise to assume that the law would place a 
police officer in the same position as a soldier. First there is 
the fact that a police officer derives his authority directly from 
the Crown and not through his superiors. The relationship of the 
police officer with the authority which pays his salary was explored 
in depth in a case in 1930 (3) and the following quotation from a 
judge of the Australian High Court (h) was approved: 

Now the powers of a constable ... are exercised by him by virtue 

of his office and cannot be exercised on the responsibility of 

any person but himself ... a constable, therefore, when acting as 

a police officer, is not exercising a delegated authority and the 

general law of agency has no application. 

The law makes important distinctions between the liability of the 
soldier to obey lawful commands, and that of the policeman. The 
soldier offends if he 'wilfully or through neglect disobeys any 
lawful command' (5) but the police officer commits an offence 
against his Discipline Regulations if 'without good and sufficient 
cause, he disobeys, or omits or neglects to carry out any lawful 
order'. (6) 

The law, it seems, allows a police officer to disobey a lawful 
command if he has good and sufficient cause to do so. He is ex- 
pected to be more discerning and individually responsible about the 
orders which he obeys. Orders given to a police officer might lead 
him to make a mistake about the facts of a situation, as, for 
example, if he were given wrong information during a briefing. This 
might raise a defence to his subsequent actions but this would be 
based on mistake of fact, which will be discussed later, and not on 
mere obedience to orders. A police officer who pursues a course of 
action which he does not believe to be entirely lawful will be very 
foolish indeed if he thinks he might escape the consequences of that 
action by pleading that he was acting in obedience to orders. 
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All this does not mean that an order to shoot may not be lawfully 
given to a police officer. If the circumstances justify the shoot- 
ing, the order will be lawful and the officer will be obliged to 
obey it unless he has some good reason for failing to do so. If the 
shooting was not justifiable, the order will be unlawful, the 
officer will not be obliged to obey it, and will not be protected if 
he does. In the vast majority of situations this problem is merely 
academic. The practicalities of a police operation (as opposed to a 
military operation) are such that the question will almost never 
arise. An armed officer will be committed to a specific aspect of 
the operation and, usually in response to something which happens, 
he may suddenly be required to shoot. When he does so it will be on 
his own judgment and orders will be quite impractical. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLE 


The situation is, therefore, that if a police officer shoots, and on 
subsequent examination is found to have been wrong in doing so, the 
consequences for him will be very serious indeed. Conversely, he 
may well be in a situation where if he fails to shoot he, or someone 
else, may be killed. It seems that he is placed in an invidious 
poisition, yet in principle his position is the same whenever he 
takes action. If a police officer uses excessive force when making 
an arrest he is likely to be charged with an assault. If he fails 
to use sufficient force he may well suffer personal injury and allow 
his prisoner to escape, perhaps to commit further serious offences 
against innocent members of the public. The principles are the same 
whether the officer is using some gentle restraint, or his fists, or 
his truncheon, or a gun. The problem under consideration is the use 
of force by police officers and a major mistake often made when con- 
sidering this is to think of the gun as something special and to 
suggest that the question of the use of firearms is somehow dif- 
ferent. In considering the degree of force which might be involved, 
the firearm must, of course, be seen as the ultimate. Its use is 
likely to result in death and it must be accepted from the start 
that this could only be justified in extreme cases. 

Accepting that the police officer is personally responsible for 
his use of a gun, and accepting that it can only be used in extreme 
cases, how does the law justify the officer in such cases? The 
question might best be considered by taking some specific examples 
and examining them in great detail, seeking to establish principles 
which can be applied to all cases. 

Example 1: The police are searching for a man who is wanted for 

a series of violent armed robberies and who is known to be 

dangerous. It is believed that he is armed with a shotgun and 

will shoot to resist arrest. In the course of the hunt a number 
of houses are searched and at one a young constable enters a room 
and is there confronted by the criminal. As the two see each 
other, the criminal swings his shotgun round towards the police 
officer, apparently about to shoot. The policeman shoots first 
and kills the criminal. 

Most people would probably agree that such a killing would be justi- 

fied, but how does the law justify that action? The immediate 
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response is to say that the police officer acted in 'self-—defence' 
and that the killing was justified on that ground. It may well be 
that at the moment he fired, the officer was defending himself, but 
his actions may not amount to self-defence in law. 


SELF-DEFENCE 


The law on self-defence is not, perhaps, as clear as it might be (7) 
and the textbooks differ somewhat in detail. It seems, however, 
that a person who is attacked may use 'such force as is reasonable 
in the circumstances' (8) to escape from the attack. The force 
which he may use is limited to that which will allow him to escape 
unharmed. The essence of the matter is that the person pleading 
self-defence must be able to show that he is the defender, not the 
attacker, and one of the most important factors in judging this will 
be whether he can show that, before resorting to force, he tre- 
treated'. (9) This duty to retreat, which is so important to a plea 
of self-defence, was clearly set out by Lord Widgery in a case in 
1969. (10) 

It is not, as we understand it, the law that a person threatened 

must take to his heels and run ... what is necessary is that he 

should demonstrate that he is prepared to temporise and disengage 
and perhaps make some physical withdrawal.... 
Thus, the defender must be able to show that he would avoid the con- 
frontation if he reasonably could, that he would disengage if he 
could, and that the force which he used was purely defensive and was 
used with the object only of defending himself. 

If we were to attempt to apply these principles to Example 1 it 
seems clear that the officer cannot plead that he acted in 'self-. 
defence'. What, first, of his duty to retreat? A police officer 
could not perform his duty if, each time a criminal violently re- 
sisted him, he was required to 'temporise and disengage and perhaps 
make some physical withdrawal'. The wanted man is a danger to 
society and the law requires the police officer to arrest him and 
take him before the courts. It cannot also require that the con- 
stable should retreat before using necessary force. Is the force 
which the officer is using purely defensive and limited to that 
which will allow him to escape? Indeed, in this situation, is the 
constable the defender or the attacker? The whole tenor of the de- 
mands which the law and society make of the police cannot be equated 
with the rules of self-defence. If an ordinary citizen were to be 
confronted by a gunman or dangerous offender, society would expect 
that person simply to take care of himself. A great deal more would 
be expected of a police officer. He is bound to do what he can to 
end the danger to society and to bring the offender to justice. In 
the circumstances outlined in Example 1, as in every case where a 
police officer properly uses force, he is the attacker, not the đe- 
fender. The wanted man is to be arrested - that is to be attacked - 
lawfully and with proper restraints, but none the less attacked. 

The use of force in such cases is therefore aggressive, and the 
proper use of firearms will invariably cast the police in this posi- 
tive role and never in a purely defensive attitude. 'Self-—defence', 
as defined by law should never be considered in any attempt to 
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justify the use of a firearm by a police officer. 

A great deal of confusion has been caused by those senior police 
officers who apologise for the existence of police firearms and who 
refer to them as 'purely defensive' and attempt to define the police 
role in similar terms. The role of the armed police officer has 
been clearly defined in Chapter 1 as 'to protect society by neu- 
tralising a dangerous offender'. Whilst any use of force must be 
strictly regulated by law, the proper protection of society demands 
positive action and positive attitudes. These cannot exist under 
the rules of self-defence. 


EFFECTING AN ARREST 


The officer in Example 1 was acting positively, attempting to arrest 
a dangerous offender so as to protect the public. The force which 
he used was not related to the law of self-defence, but to that 
governing the use of force by police officers acting in the execu- 
tion of their duty. Section 3 of the Criminal Law Act 1967 says: 

1 A person may use such force as is reasonable in the circum- 

stances in the prevention of crime, or in effecting or assisting 

in the lawful arrest of offenders or suspected offenders, or of 
persons unlawfully at large. 
In seeking further clarification of the term 'such force as is 
reasonable in the circumstances' reference is usually made to the 
a of the Committee which recommended the framing of that Act: 
41 

No doubt if a question arose on clause (now section) 3, the 

court, in considering what was reasonable force, would take into 

account all the circumstances, including in particular the nature 
and degree of force used, the seriousness of the evil to be pre- 
vented and the possibility of preventing it by other means; but 
there is no need to specify in the clause the criteria for decid- 
ing the question. Since the clause is framed in general terms, 
it is not limited to arrestable or any other class of offence, 
though in the case of very trivial offences it would very likely 
be held that it would not be reasonable to use even the slightest 
force to prevent them. 

The Committee clearly had in mind the use of force in preventing 

crime, but the principle is equally applicable to the use of force 

in making arrests. 

This explanation and the wording of the section leave a number of 
points unanswered and we are bound to look back to common law prin- 
ciples and to some later cases for further illumination. It is 
clear that, at common law, an officer acting in the execution of his 
duty was under no obligation to retreat before resorting to neces- 
sary force to achieve his object. That principle continues and the 
officer is not only entitled, but required, to use that degree of 
force which will over-power his opponent and allow him to make the 
arrest. There is a vital distinction between the degree of force 
which may be used in such circumstances and that which is permiss— 
ible in self-defence. In the latter case the force used must be 
purely defensive and limited to that necessary to safeguard the 
person attacked. In the former case the force is aggressive and 
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must enable the officer to overpower his opponent. The officer in 
Example 1 was using a firearm for the purpose of making an arrest. 
He was resisted and the killing was necessary to overcome the resis- 
tance. The fact that the officer was in danger merely illustrates 
the reasonableness of his actions. 


REASONABLE FORCE 


But what of the timing of the officer's actions? Should he have 
shot first? Is the police officer entitled to shoot as soon as a 
man picks up a gun, or must he wait until the very last moment when 
the gun is being brought to bear? Should a police officer even be 
encouraged to let the criminal have the first shot so that there can 
be no doubt about his intentions? This last suggestion is surely 
most unreasonable. The idea that the police cannot shoot first is 
likely to lead not only to the death or injury of the officer, but 
to his consequent failure to arrest the dangerous offender who may 
then remain at liberty to commit further crimes and cause further 
danger to society. The officer must shoot first and, in the situa- 
tion in which he finds himself, he cannot and is not expected to 
make cold clinical judgments about the precise moment when he should 
fire a shot, or the precise amount of force needed in a particular 
Situation. His actions must be judged with due regard for the 
stress and tensions of the moment. The comment of a United States 
judge (12) has been approved many times: 

Detached reflection cannot be demanded in the presence of an up- 

lifted knife. It is not a condition of immunity that one in that 

situation should pause to consider whether a reasonable man might 

think it possible to disable his opponent rather than kill him. 
More recently, in an English case, (13) the principle was explained 
in the following terms: 

In the circumstances one did not use a jewellers' scales to 

measure reasonable force.... 
In the stress of the situation the officer will make a decision. 
The law requires that he should act with reason, but not with a 
cold, calm judgment which no normal person will possess in such 
circumstances. 


THE NEED TO CHALLENGE 


The need to challenge a criminal and offer him an opportunity to 
surrender tends to be heavily stressed in some circles, even to sug- 
gesting that some particular form of words is necessary before shots 
can be fired. Clearly the criminal should know what he is facing, 
and clearly it would be most unreasonable in most cases to shoot a 
man down without giving him the opportunity to surrender. In many 
cases a sufficient warning would be ‘Stand still' or 'Stop'. Where 
the identity of the police is not apparent, some announcement of 
this will be necessary, perhaps, 'Police - stand still.' But where 
the criminal, by his own actions, makes such a warning impractical 
or hazardous, no challenge need be offered. The circumstances in 
Example 1 are such that the officer concerned may well not issue any 
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warning before shooting. This will be a matter of judgment for hin. 
He must afford the criminal an opportunity to surrender if he can, 
but he is not required to stand there trotting out some trite words 
of warning whilst the criminal shoots him, or someone else. 


MISTAKE OF FACT 


Supposing the officer in Example 1 sees the criminal turning, 
apparently about to shoot. In the heat of the moment he sees the 
danger as so imminent that he cannot challenge or otherwise delay 
action. He shoots and kills the criminal and it is subsequently 
found that the criminal's gun was empty, or was an imitation. There 
was never any real danger and the criminal could easily have been 
overcome with bare hands, or with a truncheon. In fact the shooting 
was not necessary. The law, it seems, is quite clear. (14) The 
matter at issue is not what the situation really was, but what the 
officer honestly and reasonably believed it to be. Clearly the 
officer could not be expected to check the loading of the criminal's 
gun, nor to make a minute inspection to see if he could identify it 
as an imitation. He will be justified if he made an honest and 
reasonable mistake of fact, providing the facts as he believed them 
to be would have justified the shooting. 


ABSENCE OF IMMEDIATE DANGER 


The reasonableness and legality of the actions of the officer in 
Example 1 are self-evident when the facts and the law are examined 
properly. But the issues may well not be quite so clear cut. At 
the other end of the scale will be cases where there was no imme- 
diate danger. Two further examples might be posed: 
Example 2: An armed robbery has taken place in a small town and 
as one of the criminals, who is known to the police, is making 
his escape an unarmed police officer confronts him and is shot 
dead. A zealous citizen intervenes and he too is shot, but only 
wounded. The offender escapes on foot and a limited number of 
armed officers are placed around the area. Their numbers are 
such that they cannot see or support each other. Thirty minutes 
after the robbery an armed officer sees the criminal and identi- 
fies him. The man is still carrying his gun and is crossing a 
road some short distance away, breaking through the cordon and 
about to escape. The officer challenges, but the man runs on and 
will not stop, though he makes no attempt to use the gun. The 
police officer is left with two alternatives; one is to let the 
criminal go, possibly to be arrested at some later date; the 
second is to shoot the man in the back as he is running away. 
Any shot fired at the criminal's back must involve a very high 
risk of death. 
Example 3: As a result of intelligence about bomb attacks by 
terrorists, armed police officers are guarding certain buildings. 
A lone armed police officer sees a man place a suitcase near a 
vulnerable building and, when challenged, the man shouts, ‘It's a 
bomb, you have been warned.' The man then runs off, ignoring the 
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officer's orders to stop. There is no indication that the man is 

armed. The officer cannot catch him and there is no way of 

stopping him there and then except by shooting him in the back. 
Of course, the term, 'shoot him in the back! is very emotive. The 
instinctive reaction is, 'Never.' It is abhorrent. It is not 
gentlemanly. It surely cannot be justified. The problem might seem 
a little different if the question were posed in different terms. 
In Example 2 the offender has demonstrated very clearly what will 
happen to anyone who gets in his way whilst he is in the panic of 
his escape. That being so, if the police officer allows the man to 
escape, what will happen to the next person who gets in his way? 
Should a police officer allow a man such as that to remain at large 
when he has the means to stop him? In Example 3 the man is appar- 
ently unarmed and any threat from him is not immediate. However, it 
seems to be well established that the number of activists in any 
terrorist organisation is small. The officer's duty is to arrest 
that man using as much force as he finds necessary and reasonable. 
If the officer fails to do so when he has the means at his disposal, 
what will be the danger to society from this terrorist? Will he 
plant more bombs, killing and maiming innocent people including 
women and babies? 

In both cases the officer faces a dilemma which will increase 
with the certain knowledge that if he shoots a man under such cir- 
cumstances, his actions will be subject to the most rigorous seru- 
tiny. He will be answerable to his superiors, to the courts, or to 
a Coroner, before whom he must justify having shot a man who was not 
offering any immediate violence. There will be those organisations 
and individuals who will demand that he be pilloried. 

The first point of confusion likely to arise in considering these 
circumstances is that neither the officer nor anyone else was in. 
immediate danger. The self-defence theorists are likely to raise 
their heads again, but it has surely been established that, whilst 
imminent danger may help establish the reasonableness of the action 
taken in some cases, it is by no means an essential ingredient in 
justifying the officer's actions. In both cases the officer is 
Seeking to make an arrest and we are therefore concerned only with 
establishing whether or not the force used was reasonable for the 
purpose of making an arrest in such circumstances. The principle 
concerned is well set out by Smith and Hogan. (15) 

It cannot be reasonable to cause death unless (a) it was neces- 

sary to do so in order to prevent a crime or effect an arrest and 

(b) the evil which would follow from failure to prevent the crime 

or effect the arrest is so great that a reasonable man might 

think himself justified in taking another's life to avert that 
evil. It is likely, therefore, that a killing will be justified 
to prevent unlawful killing, or to arrest a man who is likely to 
cause death or grievous bodily harm if left at liberty. 
The problem really reduces itself to the balancing of two evils. 
For a police officer to kill is an evil which society must be reluc- 
tant to accept; but it would be an even greater evil for a police 
officer to allow at liberty a man whom he knew to be a serious 
danger to society, a man whom he believed to be likely to cause 
death or grievous bodily harm to those members of the public whom 
the police officer is bound to protect. The officer's decision 
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must, it is suggested, be based on three points 

1 A clear and positive identification of the offender. 

2 An assessment of the offender's willingness or ability to kill 
or cause further serious danger to the public. This will be 
linked closely to an assessment of the offender's state of mind 
at the time. 

3 An assessment of the offender's opportunity to kill or cause 
serious danger to the public before he can be arrested. 

Item 1 is obvious. Action of the type now contemplated can only be 
taken where there is no reasonable doubt about the identity of the 
person being shot at. The assessment of the criminal's potential 
for harm will be based largely on his state of mind as indicated by 
his recent behaviour. In Example 2 the offender is in a state of 
panic - probably the most dangerous state of mind. Such a mental 
condition might persist for 30 minutes, but might not remain at some 
later time. In another case the offender might be totally deranged 
and whilst one would wish to sympathise with a person who was men- 
tally ill, a police officer must not allow such sympathy to be the 
cause of the deaths of innocent people. The extremist in Example 3 
may well be a complete fanatic, ready and anxious to kill those whom 
he sees as legitimate targets. From all the surrounding circum- 
stances and from his background knowledge, the police officer must 
make an assessment of the potential for grave harm in that offender. 
Having done so, he must then examine the surrounding circumstances 
to see what opportunity for harm might arise before the offender can 
be arrested. The criminal running in a crowded street where members 
of the public are likely to get in his way may present a different 
problem to the man running into a building which is known to be 
empty and which could conveniently be contained. 

The decision will be difficult. The police officer must be cons- 
cious of the fact that his actions will be carefully scrutinised. 
If he shoots a man who is running away, he will have to justify his 
actions publicly, one way or another. Nevertheless situations will 
arise where it will be the duty of a police officer to use extreme 
force to ensure that a dangerous offender does not escape. In such 
cases the police officer must not fail in his duty. What the law 
requires, it is suggested, is that the police officer should do his 
job, not shrinking from the use of extreme force if that is neces- 
sary, but resorting to extremes only in the face of a serious threat 
to the public which cannot be removed by any other means. 


SHOOTING TO WOUND 


The degree of force which the police may use in any situation is 
limited to that reasonably necessary to achieve their lawful object. 
Excessive force is not merely undesirable, it is unlawful. On that 
premise, and particularly in respect of incidents like those de- 
scribed in Examples 2 and 3 where the offender is not posing an 
immediate threat to life, there is a superficial attraction towards 
a policy of requiring that a police officer should shoot only to 
wound. Before the desirability of such a policy is accepted, how- 
ever, there should be a more than superifical assessment of its 
probable consequences. 
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Supposing, first, that an officer shooting to wound is successful 
and inflicts an injury which is not likely to prove fatal, perhaps 
in a leg or arm. Having regard to the excited and adrenalised state 
which the criminal is likely to be in, such a wound may slow him 
down, but it is most unlikely to neutralise him. An armed, danger- 
ous and wounded criminal might well start shooting back at the 
police, producing that 'gun battle't situation which the police 
should be trying most desperately to avoid. Wounding the offender 
may occasionally produce the results desired, but it is also likely 
to produce a result quite opposite to that intended. 

In any event, the practicalities of a combat situation are such 
that no one will be able to command the degree of precision and con- 
trol needed to hit a particular part of the body. In an incident 
like that in Example 2, the range might be something of the order of 
20 yards. Assuming that the police officer was using a pistol with 
l, in. barrel, he would have a 6 in. sight radius. In attempting to 
align his sights rapidly under the tension of the Situation, the 
officer might well produce an error and he would be very fortunate, 
or very skilful, if that error was as low as one-tenth of an inch. 
Any error in alignment in the weapon will be multiplied on the 
target by the number of times the sight radius will go into the dis- 
tance to the target. Thus, if an error of one-tenth of an inch is 
produced in the 6 in. sight radius, the error on the target can be 
found by: 


F Distance 
Error on target = Error of alignment x Sight radius 
ee ae 20 yds _ 1 720 
zag TT 1 ans o e 


An error of one-tenth of an inch in the alignment of the sights 
will, therefore, produce an error of 12 in. on a target which is 20 
yards away. Consider then that the target will be moving, often un- 
predictably; that the shooter may well be moving, or have been 
moving and be under physical stress; and that the shooter will be 
in a state of extreme tension. Attempts to hit a particular part of 
a body in such circumstances can succeed only by the merest chance. 

The probability is that the shot will not strike where the 
officer intended. It could well miss the target completely with the 
possibility of two additional hazards. First, the bullet which 
misses will not simply vapourise. It has to go somewhere. From 
most police pistols, the bullet will have an extreme range of about 
one mile. Unless there is some substantial obstruction, any inno- 
cent person within a mile of the incident and in the line of fire 
will be at risk. The danger from ricochets from certain types of 
ammunition will increase this risk very substantially. For a police 
officer deliberately to create such dangers is hardly in keeping 
with his stated objectives. A second hazard may be created by the 
criminal's response. Someone has shot at him, and missed. He is 
therefore very likely to start shooting back, with all the dangers 
to both public and police which such a situation will entail. 

But the real danger of a policy which requires or permits the 
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police to shoot to wound springs from the very real possibility that 
a bullet intended to wound is likely to kill. The whole tenor of 
such policies is likely to encourage a police officer to shoot to 
wound more freely than he would otherwise shoot. The situations in 
Examples 2 and 3 might justify a killing, but in less serious situa- 
tions the officer will be tempted to say to himself, 'I cannot 
justify killing hin, but it will be all right if I just wing him.' 
Such an approach will and has led to situations where a shot 
intended only to wound, kills, and the surrounding circumstances are 
not such as would properly justify the killing. The correct 
approach, it is submitted, is to say that there must be no shooting 
at all unless there is absolutely no alternative, and unless any 
death which results will clearly amount to justifiable homicide. No 
shots must be fired until the situation has reached that extreme 
state. Once that stage has been reached the officer should simply 
shoot to stop; to ensure that the criminal is prevented from con- 
tinuing with that course of action which justified the shooting. 

Such a proposition in no way suggests that the police should 
shoot to kill. Unless there are exceptional circumstances, a police 
officer has no right to form an intention to kill and, if such a 
state of mind could be proved, criminal proceedings would be justi- 
fied in some circumstances. The officer's intentions must be to 
make an arrest or prevent a crime, not to kill. He must hold back 
from the use of extreme force until he has no other choice. Such a 
policy, far from suggesting that the police will have freedom to be 
'trigger-happy' represents the strictest possible restriction upon 
them and, it is submitted, complies most strictly with both the 
spirit and the letter of the law. 


WARNING SHOTS 


Comments similar to those applied to shooting to wound can be 
applied to the firing of warning shots. There is a similar super- 
ficial attraction to the idea that a shot fired over the head of 

the criminal will end the problem and persuade the criminal to sur- 
render. Such evidence as is available (16) suggests that warning 
shots are unlikely to achieve their purpose and all the dangers 
which apply to a miss with a shot intended to wound apply equally to 
a warning shot. The criminal, after all, will not know that the 
shot was intended as a warning, and is likely to assume that someone 
has fired at him. Proper warning is essential in many cases, but it 
should be given with something less dangerous than a mishandled 
firearm. 


SHOOTING AT DOORS, CONCEALED PERSONS, ETC 


Perhaps it is as a result of the exploits of the Hollywood detective 
that police officers sometimes see a gun as an instrument which can 
properly be used for shooting locks off doors, for puncturing the 
tyres of cars driven at high speed, and for a variety of similar 
purposes. Such misuse of firearms rarely achieves its purpose. A 
car tyre hit by a bullet will usually deflate slowly causing little 
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inconvenience to the driver. Doors do not invariably fly open when 
a few rounds of pistol ammunition have been fired near the lock, 
especially if there are bolts fitted at the top or bottom. Misuse 
of firearms in this fashion can cause the most serious of mishaps. 
Richard Harding (17) reports the case of an American police officer 
responding to a report that a woman was being raped in her flat. He 
took a shotgun with him when he went to the flat and, finding the 
door locked, he stepped back to shoot the lock off. The rape victim 
was standing behind the door and was killed. Need one say more? 


CONCLUSION 


It is submitted that a proper use of police firearms involves first 
a recognition of the objective of protecting the public from an 
immediate or potential threat of extreme violence. The decision to 
shoot must be a result of balancing two evils and any shots fired 
must be fired deliberately, to hit a person who has been clearly 
identified, in circumstances so extreme that no other course of 
action will suffice. 
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Chapter 3 


THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF POLICE 
TACTICS -AIMS AND PLANS 


In examining the problems of providing adequate firearms training 
the first principles of police tactics have already been establish- 
ed. The OBJECTIVE of armed police has been stated as 'to protect 
the public by neutralising a dangerous offender! and in seeking this 
objective it has been proposed that the people concerned must be 
considered in relation to a fixed order of PRIORITIES: 

1 The public 

2 The police 

3 The criminal 
It has further been established that the objective is best achieved 
by METHODS which create a situation of overwhelming police superior- 
ity. These broad statements apply to all situations and must be 
constantly borne in mind, but much more is needed to provide the 
framework within which all police operations can be conducted. 


IMMEDIATE AIM 


It is extremely important to establish very clearly the immediate 
aim of any operation. Before any decision can be taken on the 
mounting of an armed operation all involved must be clear about what 
they intend to achieve. The immediate aim of an armed operation 
will generally be determined by the quality of the information 
available and this will be either IMPRECISE or PRECISE. An impre- 
cise operation might be one where a wanted man has been reported to 
be in a particular town and local intelligence suggests that he 
could be at the home of his mother, or at that of his girl friend, 
both of whom live in the town. Equally, of course, he might not be 
in the town at all. In response to that information the police will 
have to mount an operation designed to LOCATE the criminal, probably 
by searching the houses. Conversely, a PRECISE situation might be 
one where a mentally deranged person is barricaded in his house and 
is shooting at the police whenever they show themselves. Clearly 
there is no need to search for that man. Whatever remains unknown, 
his location is well established and the aim of the operation will 
be to ARREST him. 

There are, therefore, two types of operation; the IMPRECISE 
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where the aim is to LOCATE, and the PRECISE where the aim is to 
ARREST. A moment's reflection will show that an operation designed 
to search a house thoroughly to establish whether or not a wanted 
man is present will not be appropriate for arresting a man whose 
whereabouts have been established. But the distinction is not just 
a matter of the aesthetics of correctly designed operations. 

Failure to appreciate this distinction is one of the major causes of 
police deaths and of gunpoint confrontations which need never have 
occurred. If the aim of the operation is clearly defined, then the 
operation ends when that aim has been achieved. The aim of the pre- 
cise operation is to arrest the criminal and the operation is over 
when that has been done. The aim of the imprecise operation is to 
locate the criminal and when that has been achieved the operation is 
at an end. Supposing, for example, that police searching the ground 
floor of a house in an imprecise situation such as that described 
above become aware of the presence of the criminal on the first 
floor. Once they have established that the person upstairs is the 
criminal, the operation is over. They must not be permitted to go 
charging upstairs producing the panic confrontation which is so 
likely to lead to shooting and death. When the criminal has been 
located the imprecise operation is over. A quite different type of 
operation is required to effect the arrest, and the precise opera- 
tion planned subsequently should not call for police to rush up- 
stairs. It should require that the criminal be brought out, perhaps 
in response to a demand for his surrender, perhaps by the use of 
chemical agents such as CS, indeed, by any means except sending in 
police officers. A location occupied by an armed criminal is no 
place for a sensible policeman. 

The examples quoted refer to criminals in buildings, but the 
point applies to all situations. If a wanted man were to escape 
into an area of open country where contact with him was lost, the 
information would be imprecise and an operation would be mounted to 
search for him. Possibly that operation would involve a line search 
with police advancing across the area. If the man were then to 
appear in a ditch or behind some rocks and was to refuse to surren- 
der, the situation would become precise. If the line of policemen 
were to attempt to advance upon him casualties would be inevitable. 
It is essential that everyone should know that when the criminal has 
been precisely located the operation is over. Steps should be taken 
to confine him to that location and a new operation must be planned 
to effect his arrest. 

Failure to recognise the change from the imprecise to the precise 
and to act upon it will cause danger to the public and has often 
caused the deaths of police officers. The ability to recognise and 
implement this change in tactics requires good training. All police 
officers must know what is required of them. If a search or chase 
has been in progress for some time the police will have become 
caught up with the spirit of a hunt and an air of tense excitement 
will prevail. In such conditions it is all too easy to react to a 
sudden sighting or a confrontation by charging forward. If such an 
instinct exists, it must be crushed. 

Occasionally, in the more complex precise operations the imme- 
diate aim of the first stage will be something other than to arrest 
the criminal. An example might be seen in a precise situation where 
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a criminal is besieged in a building and the situation is complica- 
ted by the presence of hostages. The order of priorities demands 
that these hostages be given first consideration. The immediate aim 
of the first stage of an operation might, therefore, be to free the 
hostages, and this might or might not involve the arrest of the 
criminal at that time. Similarly, in the case of an attack on a 
public figure subjected to police protection, the immediate aim 
might be to remove the target from the scene and the arrest of the 
attacker would become secondary. 


PHASES 


When, on the basis of the information available, the operation has 
been established as imprecise or precise and the aim has been 
clearly defined, the conduct of the operation must be broken down 
into four phases: 

1 Containment 

2 Planning 

3 Organisation 

h Execution 
The objects of this breakdown are to provide a logical way of 
putting the operation together; to establish a process which, by 
virtue of training and the use of established terms, everyone will 
understand; to ensure that no vital point is overlooked despite the 
tensions present in an armed operation; and to ensure that the 
police avoid those mistakes which have caused deaths and injuries in 
the past. 


1 Containment 


The first of the four phases is containment, which means to do no 
more than to isolate the criminal in a particular spot. If there is 
one important word in the language of police tactics it is this one. 
The first step in any effective police action must be to confine the 
criminal to a particular area which might be an entire building or a 
single room, a vast tract of open country or a small rocky outcrop, 
a maze of urban road or a single stationary vehicle. Looking again 
at the imprecise operation where a man might be at one of two houses 
in a town, the first step should be to contain both so that, if the 
man is at one of them, he must remain there, or at least he cannot 
leave without being seen. Similarly, in dealing with the precise 
situation where the deranged man is shooting from his house, the 
first step must be to ensure that he cannot leave that house. If 
the public are removed from the immediate area and the police then 
contain the man from protected positions, he can continue shooting. 
There will be no need for the police to take precipitate action, nor 
even to return fire. 

How containment can best be achieved in various types of opera- 
tion will be discussed in detail under each heading, but whatever 
the area of containment, each man must be allocated an area within 
his capabilities and within the practical range of his weapons. 
Fields of responsibility must be carefully defined so as to ensure 
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that, if shooting occurs, police officers will not be endangering 
each other. It is often desirable to employ men in pairs at the 
various locations. This provides for better observation, better 
morale, and a greater ability to deal with situations which might 
arise if the criminal should attempt to break out. In the case of a 
detached building, containment might be achieved by stationing pairs 
of armed officers at two diagonally opposed corners and giving each 
pair two adjoining sides of the house as their area of responsibi- 
lity. If the building is not a simple rectangle additional men 
might be necessary to ensure that the criminal cannot leave. In the 
case of an open country search, the initial police response all too 
often consists of despatching numbers of men to the point where the 
criminal was last seen. Such situations are imprecise and very 
often little information is available. The only thing known for 
certain is that the criminal has left a certain point, yet police 
are often sent to the place where it is known that the criminal is 
not. Instead of assembling men at a particular spot, the commander 
or controller should define an area, possibly using roads or other 
features as boundaries, and deploy the immediately available police 
around that area to contain it. It may well be difficult to achieve 
such containment, but that effort is more likely to produce results 
than is the assembly of police at a point which the criminal has 
certainly left. 

Containment cannot always be positive. The degree of avail- 
ability of police may be such that positive containment cannot be 
achieved quickly and in many large scale situations positive con- 
tainment through which the criminal could not possibly break would 
require battalions which will never be available. In such cases it 
will be necessary to settle for visual containment. In other words, 
although the police may not be able to say that the man cannot leave 
the area, they may be able to say that he cannot leave without being 
seen. If he is able to break through the containment, the police 
must be redeployed to secure his positive containment as quickly as 
possible. 

In countries where patrolling police officers are normally un- 
armed and yet are required to respond to an emergency by attempting 
to contain an armed criminal there arises the question of the action 
expected of the unarmed officer if the criminal attempts to leave. 
Must he, armed only with a short stick, tackle a desperate man armed 
with a shotgun? The answer can be found by reference to the order 
of priorities. If that criminal is causing a serious and immediate 
danger to the public, the police officer has a duty to try to stop 
him. He is not required to commit suicide, but he will be expected 
to take some risks. If there is no serious and immediate danger to 
the public, the officer is a fool who tries to tackle the man. He 
should let him go and go with him, maintaining contact and achieving 
what may be a contradiction in terms, a moving containment. If this 
is done, armed police officers can be deployed as quickly as pos- 
sible to produce a static and positive containment. 

The initial response to any situation involving armed criminals 
must, therefore, be to seek to achieve containment. If this is done 
the police have secured the thing they need most — time. Time to 
plan, time to organise, time to get men and equipment to the scene; 
time, in fact, to do the job properly. Only when there is a real 
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and desperate need can there be any justification for immediate 
action against the criminal. If the criminal is moving there may be 
a need for some action, but where he is contained immediate action 
will usually be undesirable even when members of the public are con- 
fined with him and being used, or likely to be used, as hostages. 
The hostage problem will be dealt with at length later and it is 
sufficient here to say that precipitate action is more likely to 
cause the deaths of hostages than to prevent them. In the vast 
majority of situations containment should be the sole initial 
response. 

This is no more than good sense. Take the imprecise situation 
where a wanted man might be at one of a number of houses. Common 
sense dictates that before the police approach the house they should 
ensure that the criminal cannot escape. During 1969 police through- 
out Britain were searching for a man who had a record of serious 
violence, who was believed to be armed, and who was wanted for 
murder. Two detectives enquired at a city block of flats where they 
were given information suggesting that a man in a top floor flat 
might be the man they were seeking. Wisely, they did not approach 
until additional men were available. Later, a number of officers 
approached the flat, there was a flurry of shots and a police 
officer fell, wounded. The man then spent a short time shooting at 
anything that moved before he escaped through a window. He rampaged 
across the city shooting wildly and before he was finally killed by 
police he had fatally wounded a 65 years old man and wounded a total 
of twelve other people. An 8 years old child was shot in the 
stomach as he was playing, a woman shopper was shot in the neck as 
she went about her business. Why? Because the police failed to 
contain the building properly before they went to the flat. 

In 1971 police throughout Britain were searching for an escaped 
prisoner who had demonstrated that he was armed and willing to shoot 
py firing at a number of police officers. His shooting ability did 
not match his intentions, but he was eventually charged with the 
attempted murder of seven police officers. The most reliable in- 
formation was received that this man was in an hotel room and a 
party of armed police went to the scene. They went into the hotel 
leaving one unarmed constable outside with a car. Approaching the 
door, the police called for the man to 'Come out.' He did: through 
the window, across a roof and into the street where he took the 
police car at gunpoint. There followed a car chase in which the 
escaper fired from a moving car at police who returned fire as they 
sped through an urban area. Finally, the man was trapped in a 
garden where, after further shooting he was wounded and arrested. A 
number of innocent people were also in that garden and many more 
were endangered during the car chase. And why was that danger 
caused? Because the police failed to contain the building effec- 
tively before they went in. 

Such incidents do not only happen where the information is im- 
precise. In 1970 police were called to a house where a man had gone 
berserk with a shotgun. He shot at police officers, who withdrew. 
Later, the man was able to leave his own home, shooting as he went, 
and force his way into another house where he held a woman and her 
two children hostage for thirty-six hours. During that time, the 
lives of those innocent people were entirely in the hands of a 
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dangerous, deranged man. Those innocent people were taken hostage 
and their lives were put at risk because the police failed to con- 
tain the man effectively. 

No direct criticism is intended of the officers concerned in 
these operations. They are the people upon whose mistakes others 
should build and, having regard to conditions in Britain at that 
time, it is probable that other officers and other police forces 
would have reacted in the same way. Similar cases have occurred in 
many countries and they continue to occur. Proper and effective 
containment does not just happen and will not be achieved by sending 
an individual police officer to 'watch the back' nor by 'surround- 
ing' the place in a haphazard way. It requires a careful deployment 
of the correct number of officers, each with his field of responsi- 
bility, each man trained, each man briefed, and each man knowing 
exactly what is required of him. It requires that no vital point - 
roof, basement, concealed exist, etc. - is left uncovered. 


2 Planning 


When, in any situation, containment has been achieved, the police 
have bought time. There is now no desperate need for further action 
until detailed plans have been made. It is clear from the incidents 
studied during the research described in Chapter 1 that armed opera- 
tions are often badly prepared, with senior officérs trying to run 
them 'off the cuff', and with no one else having any clear idea of 
what is intended. That way lies confusion and in armed operations 
confusion will kill. No matter how apparently simple the operation, 
clear plans are vital. The next phase of the operation must, there- 
fore, be the planning phase and this can be broken down into three 
or five stages: 

(a) The gathering of information. 

(b) The preparation of the basic plan. 

(c) The preparation of contingency plans. 

In certain more complex operations it may also be necessary to 

consider: 

(d) Plans for a preliminary operation, with contingencies. 

(e) Plans for a secondary operation, with contingencies. 


(a) Gathering information 


Plans cannot be made without information. All too frequently the 
police are satisfied with that information which is to hand. This 
is not enough, and there must be a positive effort to gather all the 
available information about the criminal. Who is he? What has he 
done? How will he be identified? What is his mental and physical 
condition? What weapons and ammunition does he have? What is his 
previous record? What is known of his motives? Every tit-bit of 
information which can be produced is vital. Of course, it could 
happen that despite police enquiries all that is known is that an 
unidentified man is shooting at them for reasons which are far from 
clear, but every effort should be made to create a full and detailed 
picture of the subject. Information about the venue is also vital. 
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If the police are to search a house they will need sketch plans, in- 
formation about doors, windows, light switches and so on. If pos- 
sible they should even know the layout of the furniture. Supposing 
that the police, acting on imprecise information, begin to search a 
house knowing that in the sitting room they should find a settee 
across the centre of the room. When they look in they see that the 
settee has been pulled across a corner of the room. They will ask 
themselves why. That little piece of information will direct their 
attention to that point and so might avert a tragedy. The layout of 
a house can frequently be ascertained by looking at other identical 
houses on an estate, or by seeking out neighbours or other police 
officers who may have been there. It will also be important to find 
out how the interior walls are constructed. Are they brick and 
capable of stopping a bullet or are they of plaster-board through 
which a bullet will easily pass? Other information will be impor- 
tant - what other people will be in the vicinity at the crucial 
time, and so on. All available information must be sought. 


(b) Basic plan 


When all available information has been assembled, the commander 
must produce his basic plan. All too often such plans as are pro- 
duced for armed operations lack clarity and direction. They contain 
an infinite number of 'ifs' and 'buts' intended to cater for all 
eventualities. The result is often confusing and does not lend 
itself to ease of communication, nor can its elements be committed 
easily to memory. The basic plan, for the purpose of the tactics 
being considered, refers to that course of action which will bring 
the operation to a conclusion if nothing goes wrong. The basic plan 
must be made with complete single-mindedness, whilst wearing 
blinkers and looking only straight ahead. It takes the police from 
their arrival at the scene to the conclusion of the operation on the 
assumption that nothing will interfere. In an imprecise situation 
where a wanted man might be at a particular house, various courses 
of action are open, but before the police could leave the area they 
would either have to arrest their man, or search the house complete- 
ly to be sure that he was not there. Since they cannot guarantee in 
advance that the criminal will be there, the basic plan will be to 
conduct a search of the house, even though other steps may be taken 
before that is done. All detail will be settled on the assumption 
that the house will have to be searched completely, and nothing will 
interfere with the search. In a precise situation, where the man 
has already been located and is perhaps shooting at the police from 
the house, the basic plan will normally be to call for him to sur- 
render. The plan will be made on the assumption that he will sur- 
render and men will be deployed in positions from which they can 
deal with him when he comes out. 

The basic plan will generally utilise one of three approaches. 
It may be based mainly on surprise. For example, if a wanted man is 
known to be in an hotel bedroom, the plan might be to assemble in 
the corridor outside the room and then suddenly burst through the 
door to grab the man whilst he is still asleep. A basic plan might 
depend mainly on subterfuge, so that ina gituation like that just 
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described, a police officer might dress as a waiter to gain entry to 
the hotel room to establish the identity of the occupant or gain 
some other advantage. Most frequently, however, the basic plan will 
involve direct action, open moves by the police directed at the 
criminal in a clear way. If a man is known to be in a building, 
they may contain him and then simply call for him to surrender. If 
they suspect that a wanted man is in a building, they may move in to 
search quite openly. 

The basic plan must be prepared in detail. A plan for searching 
a building on imprecise information should show how containment has 
been achieved and if it is to be supplemented for the actual search. 
It would then detail the progression of the search, starting with 
the arrival of the police in the area, their assembly at a starting 
point, their method of approach, their point and method of entry, 
and the pattern of search within the building. Any subsequent 
changes in detail which might affect officers other than those 
searching must be reported to everyone concerned. Unannounced de- 
viations from the known plan could be dangerous. In one incident 
police were searching the ground floor of a house for an armed 
criminal. The leader of the team had entered wearing a blue tunic 
and hat, with body armour over the tunic. In the course of the 
search he took off his tunic and hat. He then diverted from the 
pattern of search by emerging unannounced from a back door. A 
police rifleman covering that door reported seeing a 'suspect' 
dressed in a white shirt and 'brown pullover' and carrying a gun. 
The rifleman took aim but, fortunately, did not see a need to shoot. 
Such an incident illustrates the need for a clear plan and for 
strict adherence to it unless all concerned are notified of the 


change. 


(c) Contingency plans 


It is quite unrealistic to suppose that all operations will be con- 
cluded in accordance with the basic plan. The basic plan assumes 
that nothing will go wrong, but things do go wrong and it is when 
this happens that deaths occur. Many of the things which are likely 
to happen could be foreseen from the start and yet, on so many 
occasions, no provision has been made and confusion and tragedy have 
resulted. It is therefore necessary to prepare a limited number of 
contingency plans to cater for the foreseeable. This must not be 
done in a haphazard way, thinking of a course of action if and when 
a problem comes to mind. Contingency plans must be produced in such 
a way that all likely occurrences are considered. This is done by 
examining the detail of the basic plan step by step, considering 
what is likely to happen as a result of each step. 

Considering again the imprecise operation in which it is proposed 
to search for a wanted man at the home of his mother, the basic plan 
will detail the arrival and assembly points and the approach to the 
house. As soon as the police make an open approach to the house 
there is a possibility that the criminal will attempt to escape by 
breaking out, and this possibility will be present throughout the 
operation. The situation will be that armed officers are stationed 
outside the house to contain it, and other armed officers are either 
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approaching the house or inside it for the purpose of searching. If 
the criminal breaks out, and there are no plans, the officers 
searching may well pursue him immediately. At the same time the 
officers containing the house may challenge and, if forced to do so, 
shoot. Great danger will be caused by the confusion which would 
result if the searching officers ran into the area of responsibility 
of the containing officers. When these dangers are foreseen they 
can easily be avoided by planning that, in case of a break-out, 
those officers responsible for searching will stand fast. The 
break-out is the responsibility of the officers on containment who 
will challenge and stop the criminal. Unfortunately it is not quite 
so simple; we must look a little further. If the criminal does 
stop when challenged, who is to arrest him? If the officers on con- 
tainment are in sufficient strength and in suitable positions, they 
may do so, otherwise they may call on members of the searching team 
to come to their assistance. Contingency plan 1 would therefore 
cover this eventuality and perhaps would provide that if the crimi- 
nal breaks out, those officers responsible for the containment of 
the point from which he breaks will challenge him. If he stops, 
they will move him to a suitable position and then call on the 
searching officers to come forward to make the arrest whilst they 
remain under cover. If that is not practical the plan may call on 
those responsible for containment to make the arrest themselves. 
Contingency 1 assumes that the criminal will stop when challen- 
ged, or that the police will be forced to shoot and stop him. It is 
necessary to look a little further. The criminal may not stop when 
challenged and the circumstances may be such that shooting cannot be 
justified or might cause unacceptable danger to the public. A 
second contingency plan must take account of this and define the 
immediate action to be taken if the criminal breaks through the 
inner containment. It might be necessary to establish an outer con- 
tainment, further from the scene, or to maintain a mobile reserve 
for this purpose, or it might be sufficient to say that, in such a 
case, the officers on containment in the area from which the crimi- 
nal breaks will go immediately in pursuit to maintain contact. 
Other officers will stay where they are until they are redeployed to 
cut off the avenue of escape and once again contain the criminal. 
Looking through the basic plan a stage further, an approach will 
be made to the door and, presumably, the searching officers will 
knock. It may well be that the door will be answered by his mother 
and a plan must be formulated to deal with her. It will be desir- 
able to get her out of the house in any event but she should also be 
interviewed about her son. The immediate aim is to establish 
whether or not the man is in the house, NOT to arrest him. If his 
mother says that he is in the house, the operation is over and it 
will be necessary to maintain containment and turn to a new, precise 
operation. If the woman says that her son is not there, she will be 
assumed to be lying and the search will continue. Contingency plan 
3 will outline how the woman will be got out of the house and 
provide for a pause or withdrawal until she has been interviewed. 
The door might, of course, be answered by the criminal, and con- 
tact will then have been made with him. Such contact may occur at 
any stage. It could happen whilst the police are making their 
approach, at the door, or at any stage during the search. The aim 
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of the operation is to locate the criminal, but clearly if he sur- 
renders at once he will be arrested. If, however, he resists, or 
retreats further into the house, and does not immediately surrender, 
the operation is over. The police must not go forward to overcome 
him, they must not indulge in needless exchanges of shots. They 
should withdraw to the point where they are safe and ensure that 
containment is effective in the new situation. Having done this, 
they should await the new precise plans before trying to effect the 
arrest. If the man has been contained and the public have been 
safeguarded there can be no need for the police to rush in to make a 
swift heroic arrest. If the police are in protected positions and 
the public are clear of the area, there can be no need to return 
gunfire. If, at this stage, the criminal wishes to shoot he should 
have no targets. 

In this example, where the police were acting on imprecise in- 
formation to search for a wanted man at the home of his mother, the 
basic plan was to search the house and this would cover the details 
of approach, search pattern and so on. By examining the basic plan 
from the beginning, four contingency plans have been produced to 
deal with: 

1 A break out by the criminal where he can be stopped within the 
inner containment. 
2 A break out by the criminal where he gets through the inner 


containment. 

3 A confrontation with the woman where she can be got out of the 
house. 

l The locating of the criminal when he does not immediately 
surrender. 


In this way the foreseeable can be catered for, and most of the 
situations which can cause real chaos and danger can be avoided. Of 
course, the totally unforeseen could happen. The criminal might 
arrive outside the house which the police are searching inside; un- 
expected visitors might be at the house; and so on. To cater for 
every remote possibility would be impossible and unwise. Remote 
possibilities must be catered for by producing a system of control 
and command which will allow of immediate redeployment. 

In addition to catering for the dangerous foreseeable events, 
contingency plans have another vital role in that they provide a 
check on the viability and advisability of the basic plan. Take, as 
an example, the basic plan which involves rushing through the door 
of a room to grab the man supposed to be asleep in bed. The basic 
plan might call for assembly outside the room door and for the rush 
to be made at a particular signal. All the officers will make for 
the bed to grab the criminal. But what if the man is not in bed? 

It is possible that he would be disturbed by the assembling of the 
men. Suppose he is sitting at the other side of the room with a 
shotgun in his hands. Once that possibility is explored, the whole 
plan is brought into question. Is that the right way to do it, or 
would it be more wise simply to push open the door with no policemen 
exposed, and call for the occupant to come out of the room? Al ter- 
natively, steps might be taken to ensure that he can be seen to be 
asleep before an entry is made. The application of the test of 
proper contingency planning will check the basic plan in many re- 
spects and might result in a complete change of approach. 
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(d) Preliminary operations 


The basic plan is designed to achieve the immediate aim of the 
operation, which in most cases will be either to locate the criminal 
or, if the situation is precise, to arrest him. In some circum- 
stances it might be useful to dispose of some of the problems before 
the basic plan is put into effect, and it may be desirable to mount 
a preliminary operation. In the case where the woman's house is to 
be searched for her wanted son the immediate aim is to locate the 
criminal and the basic plan will generally be to search the house. 
Contingency plans will deal with various matters including what is 
to happen if the woman ig encountered. The problem caused by the 
mother, and the value of the information which might be obtained 
from her on interview, are such that a preliminary plan may be de- 
vised with no object other than to get the woman out, perhaps by 
some subterfuge. In such a situation the preliminary plan is de- 
signed to achieve an immediate result quite different from that of 
the basic plan, even though the end product may be the same. It is 
important that the basic plan is completed first. If then certain 
aspects need to be dealt with before the basic plan is put into 
effect, a preliminary operation might be appropriate. Ifa prelimi- 
nary plan is prepared, the contingencies which it raises will differ 
in some respects from those made for the basic plan. Some, such as 
the possibility of a break-out, can be catered for by the arrange- 
ments made for the basic operation; others will require special 
preparation. 

It is important to distinguish between a preliminary operation 
and initial steps in the basic plan. In the case of a house search 
it might be thought useful to move all men into position and then, 
before the search commences, to use a loud hailer to order the 
criminal from the house if he is there. This is merely an initial 
step in the basic plan. Its immediate aim is precisely that of the 
basic plan, it does not raise any different contingencies, and it 
does not call for any different organisation. 

In some cases a preliminary operation might precede the basic 
operation by a considerable time. When protection is being provided 
to public figures the basic plan will be concerned with action at 
the scene of any attack and will probably have as its immediate aim 
the removal of the subject from the source of danger. Preliminary 
operations will be needed to search ahead of the subject and to 
secure the areas which have been searched until the main body of men 
arrives. The immediate aim of the preliminary operation will be to 
locate and identify any potential attackers, or any weapons such as 
bombs. Different contingencies will be raised, and these might in- 
clude preparation to contain and deal with any suspect, isolate and 
deal with suspected bombs, methods of diverting the subject from a 
suspected danger, and so on. In such a case different organisa- 
tional problems, involving different men, will be raised. 

The proper preparation of the whole operation requires that the 
basic plan be prepared first, followed by any contingency plans. 

The plan for the preliminary operation, with its own contingencies 
can then be welded on to the main operation. 
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(e) Secondary operations 


In some more complex operations it may be necessary to mount secon- 
dary operations and, like preliminary operations, these are distin- 
guished from the basic plan by the fact that they have a different 
immediate aim, raise different contingencies, and require a dif- 
ferent organisation. An example might again be found in an opera- 
tion for the protection of a public figure. The basic plan for pro- 
tection would almost certainly revolve around the rapid removal of 
the subject from any suspected source of danger without dealing with 
the attacker unless he were preventing the removal of the subject. 

A preliminary operation would have been mounted to deal with advance 
checks along the route, etc. If an attack occurred the primary 
effort would be involved with the basic plan but once the subject 
was clear a carefully planned and co-ordinated effort would be 
needed first to contain, and then to arrest, the attacker. Roles 
which officers performed for the basic stage would change, and ef- 
ficiency would depend on pre-planning the secondary stage of arrest- 
ing the criminal. 

A secondary plan must not be confused with a minor aspect of the 
basic plan, which may require separate attention. If police 
officers were to set up an ambush at a bank as a result of informa- 
tion that it was to be raided, the basic plan might be concerned 
with the arrest of the criminals inside the bank. If there was an 
escape vehicle outside the bank a separate little operation, exe- 
cuted simultaneously, might be needed to deal with the driver. This 
would involve additional men, but its aim would be identical to that 
of the basic plan, to arrest the criminals, and this would therefore 
be a simultaneous minor operation. A secondary plan has an aim 
which is quite distinct from that of the basic plan, and is put into 
effect when the basic operation is completed. 


CONCLUSION 
Thus far the basic principles have been concerned with aims and 
plans. These can be summarised in the 'aide-memoire' shown below. 


The problems of organisation - of manpower, command and control, and 
of equipment - must be considered next. 


Summary of aims and plans 


OBJECTIVE: To protect the public by neutralising a dangerous 
offender 
PRIORITIES: 1 The public 


2 The police 
3 The criminal 


METHOD: The creation of a situation of obvious and over- 
whelming police superiority 


IMMEDIATE AIM: On IMPRECISE information - to LOCATE 
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PHASES: 


On PRECISE information -— to ARREST 


1 Containment 
2 Planning 
(a) Gathering information 
(b) Basic plan 
(c) Contingency plans 
Plus, in some operations: 
(d) Preliminary plans with contingencies 
(e) Secondary plans with contingencies 


Chapter 4 


THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF POLICE 
TACTICS -MEN AND EQUIPMENT 


When, and only when, the planning phase of the operation is com- 
plete, attention should be turned to the third phase, ORGANISATION. 
This is concerned with the production of precisely the right number 
of men, properly organised, properly commanded, properly equipped 
and properly briefed. There is danger in confusing the planning 
phase by too much consideration of detailed requirements of manpower 
and weaponry. Obviously, the basic plan will, from the outset, pro- 
vide some indication of manpower requirements. When establishing or 
reviewing containment it will become apparent that men will be re- 
quired at certain points around the scene. This does not establish 
the manpower requirements with any precision, and planning must not 
be sidetracked by concern with the exact numbers of men at each 
point, the types of weapon they will use and so on. These are 
matters for the organisation phase. This phase is of fundamental 
importance and it is vital that the commander applies himself 
properly to it and does not attempt ‘'estimates' of its requirements. 
The organisation phase is broken down into four stages: 

1 Manpower 

2 Command structure 

3 Equipment 

l Briefing 
Each stage may be further divided to aid consideration. 


1 MANPOWER 


The first few minutes of an emergency may involve a desperate short- 
age of manpower, but as time goes on more and more men are usually 
directed to the scene. In many cases embarrassment, inefficiency, 
failure and even deaths can be attributed to excessive numbers of 
officers, badly organised and badly commanded. Police officers 
normally act independently, using their own initiative and enjoying 
wide areas of discretion. In a planned and controlled operation 
they must act as a unit under direction and must not react as in- 
dividuals. New arrivals at a scene must be instantly drawn into an 
organisation or they will move off independently, using their own 
initiative and causing real difficulties and danger for others. A 
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situation in which too many men are deployed is probably more 
dangerous than one in which too few are available. What is required 
is exactly the right number of men for that operation. That number 
cannot be ascertained until the planning phase is completed. 

The number of men required to implement the basic plan can only 
be established by examining that plan in detail, step by step, 
taking account of tasks which each man might have to perform and of 
the need to provide the fullest possible protection for all police 
officers. The process is facilitated by deploying the men in four 
groups, each of which has a specific area of responsibility, and by 
providing an adequate command structure. Each of the groups is re- 
sponsible for a specific function, and for that function alone. 

(a) The perimeter group: Responsible for controlling the public. 

(b) The cover group: Responsible for achieving and maintaining 
containment throughout the operation. 

(c) The raid group: Responsible for achieving the immediate aim of 
the operation. Normally searching for and locating the 
criminal, or effecting the arrest. 

(d) The support group: Responsible for assisting the raid group, 
providing them with protection, dealing with persons other than 
the criminal, and generally ensuring that the raid group are 
free to concentrate solely on their own task. 


(a) The perimeter group 


The task of the perimeter group is the protection of any members of 
the public in the area of the operation. They must remove any 
members of the public who may be in danger, or protect them if they 
cannot be moved. They must establish a perimeter and ensure that 
the public, including the press and media representatives, are kept 
well clear. This task is vital. In the first place the whole 
object of the operation is concerned with the protection of the 
public and this cannot be achieved if innocent bystanders or specta- 
tors are allowed to get themselves shot. Second, the entire opera- 
tion could be jeopardised by one person walking into a field of fire 
at a crucial time. Apart from any operational failure, police lives 
may have to be put at risk to rescue or protect such individuals. 
The role of the perimeter group is an extremely difficult one for a 
police officer. This group must ignore the criminal and quite 
literally turn their backs on him. Every policeman at the scene 
will feel that he should be involved with the criminal. Good 
organisation, firm control and clear briefing are required to ensure 
that the functions of the perimeter group are properly carried out. 
Failure to designate and organise this aspect of an operation can 
have the most serious consequences and the problem is not one which 
can be tackled by allocating tasks to individuals as a commander 
happens to think of a hazard. The role must be isolated and con- 
sidered in depth. It is not just a matter of closing roads, nor of 
establishing 'a ring of police officers' around the area. 

A number of problems arise when the functions of the perimeter 
group are considered. First, it is necessary to take account of 
those people already in the area when the police arrive. Shall they 
be evacuated, or will it be simpler, more effective, and safer to 
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xeep them inside buildings. If the latter course is adopted, 
arrangements will have to be made to safeguard those people. 

Second, it is necessary to consider those who, for various reasons, 
may wish to go into the area of operations. It will not be suf- 
ficient simply to close roads and depend on the 'good sense! of such 
people. During a hostage situation in 1970, to which reference has 
already been made, a position arose in which the deranged man was 
threatening the life of a very small child. It seemed that the 
baby's life hung by a thread and at that moment a television crew 
Sneaked between two houses and set up their camera in view of the 
criminal. The opportunity to perform before a large audience is 
very likely to provoke a deranged person to take action. These in- 
truders were taking some risk themselves, but they were causing 
Serious danger to one of the hostages. Ample numbers of police were 
available and some had been deployed at each end of the road, but a 
perimeter group had not been properly organised and the area through 
which the newsmen slipped was no one's responsibility. Failure to 
organise the perimeter group could have ended in tragedy in that 
case. 

In some operations it may be decided that the perimeter group 
will consist of one man, for example when an operation is to be 
mounted in a quiet area in the early hours of the morning. In other 
cases the perimeter group will employ the vast majority of the 
police officers committed to the operation. Occasionally it will be 
found that the basic plan produces no requirement for a perimeter 
group, perhaps when an isolated building is to be searched. If, 
during the organisation phase, the perimeter group's role is con- 
sidered and it is decided that it is unnecessary, the result will be 
a considered decision and not a foolish oversight. 


(b) The cover group 


The cover group's role is containment. These officers should take 
up protected positions before the operation proper commences, and 
will remain in those positions until the operation ends. Their 
positions and areas of responsibility must be selected with great 
care. It is their function to ensure, as far as possible, that the 
criminal cannot leave the area to which he has been confined. Their 
locations should be such as will allow them to challenge and deal 
with the criminal whilst he is inside the area. Supposing, for 
example, the cover group were seeking to contain the rear of a 
building which backed on to a yard. It would be important to try to 
Secure positions which would allow them to challenge the criminal 
when he came to the door of the building, rather than to use posi- 
tions which left the windows and door out of view and made it in- 
evitable that the challenge would be made in the yard or street. If 
challenged whilst he is in the doorway, the odds are that the crimi- 
nal will bolt back into the building, slamming the door. If 
challenged in the open he is much more likely to break out or shoot, 
so forcing the police to take action in the street. 

The importance of containment has already been discussed at 
length, but in addition to securing operational efficiency the cover 
group will play a vital role in reducing the risk to other officers 
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committed to more active roles. Taking again the example of an 
operation where a house is to be searched for a wanted man; it has 
already been established that containment would be the first step. 
Initially, that containment would probably be covert with every 
effort made to avoid attracting the attention of the criminal if he 
were there. Subsequently, other groups will approach the house to 
commence the search and at that stage the presence of the cover 
group should be made perfectly clear. If the criminal were to be- 
lieve that a small number of police officers approaching a door con- 
stituted the total of the forces opposing him, he would be encourag- 
ed to fire at them in his efforts to escape. If, however, he is 
made to know that he is contained and there is no hope of escape, he 
is much less likely to shoot, knowing that he will thereby run a 
serious risk and that he has no chance of escape. This process must 
not, of course, make the cover group more vulnerable. The criminal 
should be made aware of their presence but they must remain in their 
protected positions so that they appear to the criminal to be 
invulnerable. 

The cover group has one job and one job only: to ensure that the 
criminal cannot leave a specified area or, if that is impracticable, 
to ensure that he cannot leave without being seen. This job re- 
quires their full attention and they must not be asked to combine 
functions by trying to include perimeter group duties of keeping out 
the public. A brief period of inattention could result in the 
criminal breaking through before the cover man can respond, and the 
results could be tragic. Because of the nature of the task every 
effort must be made to restrict the period of time for which a man 
is employed in a cover role. A man's attention is likely to wander 
after a very limited period of watching two sides of a house from 
which there is no activity, or of watching a stretch of deserted 
roadway. If possible reliefs should be arranged for any Lengthy 
operation, and the fact that the cover group will not normally be 
involved in physical effort means that they should be relieved more 
quickly, not less quickly, than the members of other groups. 


(c) The raid group 


The raid group is charged with the achievement of the immediate aim. 
In an imprecise operation these are the officers who will do the 
actual searching. In the precise operation they are the officers 
who will make the arrest. In the vast majority of cases the raid 
group will consist of two men. Where a building is to be searched, 
these two will enter each room, searching carefully in their effort 
to locate the criminal. If the operation is precise, the raid group 
must still be formed. They are the men designated to make the 
arrest. If the criminal is known to be in a building or room there 
should be no searching and the police will not go in for him. He 
should be forced from the building either with calls to surrender, 
by the use of CS, or by some other means. When he emerges the raid 
group, and the raid group only, will take charge of the process of 
arresting him. The raid group will not be responsible for such 
tasks as launching the CS, and they must not be tasked with dealing 
with persons other than the criminal. They must be free to 
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concentrate all their attention on the criminal. 


.d) The support group 


1f the raid group are to concentrate entirely on their immediate 
task they will clearly need some help. If, in an imprecise opera- 
tion, the raid group move into the entrance hall of a house to com- 
aence searching, they may have the choice of three or more rooms 
defore them. No matter which they choose, there is a danger of the 
criminal coming from one of the other rooms to shoot them in the 
cack. The support group are responsible for isolating that part of 
the building which is being searched from any parts yet to be 
searched, and for protecting the raid group from attack from the un- 
Searched areas. Support men must always be available to the raid 
group to watch danger points and generally assist in searching. The 
support group will be responsible for dealing with anyone other than 
the criminal who may be found at the scene. If there are hostages 
or other non-criminals, support men must be available to take them 
away, leaving the raid group free to concentrate on the criminal. 

if the operation involves the use of CS, or dogs, or anything else 
which might assist the raid group, the officers concerned will be in 
the support group which will vary in size according to the demands 
made upon it. 

This allocation of manpower to four groups, each with its speci- 
fic role, serves several purposes. First it ensures that everyone 
das a job and knows exactly what that job entails and where it fits 
into the overall picture. The grouping helps to ensure that nothing 
nas been overlooked in the planning phases. It might be possible, 
“or example, to overlook the role of the perimeter group during the 
planning phase, but examination of the Manpower requirements in this 
way will draw attention to the group, providing another check on the 
dasic plan. The grouping also helps to avoid confusion. By using 
terms with which trained men are familiar each will more clearly 
understand the nature of the task allotted to him, and will have 
confidence in a system which he understands. 

When the manpower requirements for the basic plan have been de- 
termined group by group, each contingency plan must be examined to 
see if it creates a requirement for additional men. Looking again 
at the sample operation used in the previous chapter, contingency 1 
deals with a break-out which is stopped by the cover group. Gener- 
ally speaking no additional men will be required for this. Contin- 
gency 2 deals with the situation which will arise if the criminal 
breaks through the inner containment and this might well call for 
additional men as an outer cover group or mobile reserve. Even if 
an outer cover group is not established, it will be necessary to 
ensure that the inner cover group is in sufficient strength to allow 
men to move off in pursuit to maintain contact. Contingency 3 deals 
with the wanted man's mother and this clearly raises a requirement 
for an extra support man, who will interview the woman and subse- 
quently remain in charge of her until the operation is over. Con- 
tingency relates to the possibility of a besieged criminal situa- 
tion arising. The contingency plan will cover only the withdrawal 
and re-containing, not the subsequent precise operation, but it will 
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be necessary to consider such matters as the rapid reinforcing of 
the perimeter group. These men might well not be taken to the 
scene, but simply earmarked for call if required. 

Any preliminary or secondary plans and their contingencies must 
then be considered in exactly the same way. Sometimes they will 
utilise the same manpower as the basic operation, but often a small 
but vital additional manpower requirement will be indicated. In 
some cases the preliminary or secondary operations will need to be 
manned separately and so will create a large extra requirement. 


2 COMMAND STRUCTURE 
(a) Operational commander 


No matter how effective the division of responsibilities and no 
matter how efficient the system of grouping men, the operation is 
likely to collapse at the first sign of action unless the command 
structure is correct. Once an operation of this type is under way 
there is a requirement for decisions, not discussions, for clear 
channels through which orders will be passed downwards and informa- 
tion fed back. In many cases an emergency situation will overlap a 
number of routine command areas and it is not unusual to find a 
number of officers of similar rank at a scene. Absolutely imme- 
diately an operational commander must be identified and must take up 
the reins. This is no place for democracy, with conferences and 
consultations before any decisions are reached. In many armed 
operations an instant decision will be the only difference between 
success and failure, indeed, between life and death for some poor 
individual. It is vital, therefore, that the commander should know 
that he is in charge of the operation, and that everyone else who is 
concerned should know who is the operational commander. Where an 
operation is subject to a build-up, the identity of the commander 
may change from time to time. A very junior rank may respond to the 
call initially. Subsequently a supervising officer may take over, 
followed by a middle ranking officer and finally a senior rank. The 
number of such changes must be limited as far as possible but, pro- 
vided that each incoming commander is properly briefed, and provid- 
ing that everyone is perfectly clear about the change in commanders, 
no special problems should arise. 


(b) Administrative assistance 


An operational commander will almost invariably require some ad- 
ministrative assistance. If the operation is to run for some time 
it will be necessary to make arrangements for reliefs or for meals 
to ensure that all men are kept as fresh as possible. Once the 
operation gets under way things may start to happen thick and fast. 
If the criminal breaks out, the operational commander must start to 
redeploy all his men. Without the aid of a staff officer to keep 
track of the men, the commander may well find that he has moved the 
same man three times but has not used another man who is now serving 
no useful purpose. It is essential that someone keep a record of 
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all men who arrive, of the equipment received and how it was issued, 
and so on. The commander may need a radio operator, a log keeper, a 
runner, an interpreter, a negotiator, a press liaison officer, and 
someone to keep his supervisors off his back until he gets the job 
under way. All this is administrative assistance and in all but a 
few operations the functions will be combined in one man who will 
act as staff officer. Where the operation is on a large scale, or 
lasts for a long time, the various functions may well be allotted to 
separate officers. 


(c) Group commanders 


Each of the four groups must have its own commander. In the case of 
the perimeter group the operational commander should be able to pass 
most of the responsibility for deployment to a subordinate. Where 
the perimeter group is widespread, as it so often is, sub-commanders 
should be appointed to such a level that each has a small number of 
men, preferably not more than six, with responsibility for a part of 
the perimeter which he can see and control. By this means the group 
commander can easily issue instructions through his sub-commanders, 
and can control and redeploy viable units. Each individual officer 
in the perimeter group will know his immediate superior to whom he 
should pass all reports and problems. Minor problems will be solved 
at the lowest level, and many others will be solved at sub-commander 
level. The group commander will receive only the major problems and 
will pass to the operational commander only those which effect the 
running of the entire operation. 

The cover group too must have its commander. This group will 
often be put into position some time before the operation proper | 
gets under way, and whilst the operational commander remains at his 
office, working out plans. The operational commander will probably 
indicate the broad outline of how containment should be achieved, 
but no matter how well he knows the area the absent operational com- 
mander will not see all the problems and he must, therefore, appoint 
a cover group commander who may change dispositions if he thinks it 
essential. Any changes from suggested dispositions must be reported 
back to the operational commander at once. By the nature of its 
duties the cover group is bound to be sub-divided and where a sub- 
group consists of two men or more, it is vital that a sub-commander 
is appointed. If a pair of cover men are watching two sides of a 
house they may be in position for hours and then, suddenly, the 
criminal may break out. If neither man has been appointed to com- 
mand, both may hesitate, each waiting for the other to make a de- 
cision. Alternatively, each man may make his own decision and then 
both will start to give instructions. The resulting delay or con- 
fusion could be quite literally fatal. 

The raid group will, in most operations, consist of only two men, 
but they will be charged with conducting a search or with effecting 
an arrest. There will be no room for confusion or hesitation. 
Clearly one of the pair (who will be designated R1) must take com- 
mand, and he must be the man who makes the initial entry to each 
room, or the man who moves in to make an arrest. If a man is to 
make the first entry into a room, or is always to be in the most 
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exposed position, he must be able to instruct his number two on the 
danger points he wants covered, and he must also be able to direct 
the close members of the support group. In such a situation R1 must 
command. His life may depend on the deployment of others. There 
will be no time for hesitation and no time for discussion. 

The support group will, to a large extent, be controlled by R1. 
Continuing with the example of house searching, R1 will move in 
first and will next call on his R2. When he needs further assis- 
tance he should be able to command it simply by raising his hand. 
The support group should be numbered and on a signal from RI, sup- 
port 1 will go forward. A further signal will call 52 and so on. 
Circumstances may arise, however, where R1 requires some more remote 
support. He may require additional equipment or want someone to 
launch CS. If he has one of four support men with him and he then 
sends back a message to the remaining three asking for some action 
to be taken, there is bound to be a delay whilst the remaining three 
sort out who will do it. A commander is required and he must be 
able to control all support men not committed to close support of 
the raid group. The commander of the support group should therefore 
be the last man to be committed. 

All group commanders will, of course, have administrative re- 
sponsibility to report details of men present, equipment used and so 
on. They will be responsible for checking in all men after the 
operation and for ensuring that all equipment is handed back 
correctly. 

Diagramatically the command structure for a basic operation will 
bes 


Operational 
Commander 
(Administrative 
Assistance) 
Perimeter Cover Raid Support 
Group Group Group Group 
fae one e ees 
Sub- Sub- Sub- Sub- 
Group Group Group Group 


Where preliminary or secondary operations are involved, the command 
structure must be varied to meet the needs of the situation. Some- 
times these operations will be carried out with exactly the same 
manpower as the basic operation and the same command structure will 
be used. In other cases the preliminary or secondary operation 
might use the same perimeter and cover groups, but have separate 
raid and support groups. Each group would then remain directly 
under the operational commander and the chain of command might 

bes 
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Operational Commander 


(Administrative Assistance) 


Perimeter Cover Raid Support Raid Support 
Group Group Group Group Group Group 
Sub- Sub- Sub- Sub- 


Group Group Group Group 


The chain can be varied infinitely. Very rarely, and at its most 
complex, it could involve separate command structures for the basic, 
preliminary and secondary operations, with an overall commander, 
commanders for each part of the operation and for each group within 


each part. Such a command structure might be: 
Operational Commander 


(Administrative Assistance) 


Commander Commander Commander 

Basic Preliminary Secondary 

Operation Operation Operation 
Perimeter Cover Raid Sup- | Perimeter Cover Raid Sup- 
port port 

Sub- Sub- Sub- Sub- Sub- Sub- Sub- Sub- 


Group Group Group Group 


Group Group Group Group 


Cover Raid 


Perimeter support 


(d) Command post 


The task of the operational commander is to command the entire 
operation. This may sound like a statement of the obvious and yet 
it is, in fact, a matter which requires a good deal of thought. 
There is a tendency for senior police officers to want to be where 
the action is, to be seen to lead their men from the front; a pride 
in not asking their men to do that which they would not do them- 
selves, and a feeling that they have to prove this. There is a ten- 
dency for the commander to want to go forward with the raid group 
and to become closely involved in one part of the operation. But if 
he allows himself to do so, he will not be in a position to control 
the cover group or the perimeter group. The commander will have 
planned the operation and he must then locate himself so that he can 
control all groups. Once the basic plan has been launched, there is 
nothing for the commander to do except note progress and wait for 
something to go wrong. It is when one of the contingency plans must 
be implemented that the commander becomes active. Then he must 


think fast and act fast, redeploying, re-organising, recontaining. 
To do this he must establish a command post which may be anything 
from a mobile police station to a sheltered corner where he can hold 
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a pocket radio and consult a sketch plan. Ideally the command post 
will allow him to see at least the start of the operation, but it 
must not be in a position which could come under fire. 


(e) Rendezvous post 


Situations have arisen where officers responding to an emergency 
have been sent directly to the scene, where they have been under 
fire and committed before they knew what was going on or what was 
required of them. Once in that situation, the police officer will 
use his own discretion, taking such action as he thinks appropriate 
on what he can see and hear. When a number of men do this the 
result is likely to be total chaos, with wild actions and wild 
shooting. Once the cover group is in position, no more men are re- 
quired at the scene until the operation has been properly planned 
and organised. Yet, unless positive action is taken, men will con- 
tinue to be sent to the scene where they will commit themselves un- 
necessarily, ruining the planned operation and producing the most 
serious consequences. At a very early stage a rendezvous post 
should be established close to the scene so that all arrivals can be 
checked, allocated to groups, briefed and then deployed in accor- 
dance with the plan. It is also important that this rendezvous post 
can be found by strangers to the area. In many cases it will be de- 
sirable to station an officer on a main traffic route so that he can 
direct arrivals to the rendezvous post, and so avoid having essen- 
tial personnel running around the area trying to follow radio direc- 
tions to an obscure address. In pre-planned operations the rendez- 
vous post will be the police station or other place at which the men 
are assembled for briefing. 


(£) Uncommitted men 


It has already been said that officers in excess of the numbers 
actually required can be a serious problem. It may be thought de- 
sirable to hold a few men in reserve at a rendezvous post, but 
generally, any spare men should be ordered back to their normal 
duties. It will be necessary to ensure that specific orders are 
given and that such men are not just left without instructions. In 
the absence of firm orders to the contrary these men might well 
remain in the area and are likely to interfere with the operation. 

Spare junior ranks present something of a problem, but the great- 
est danger of all can come from uncommitted senior officers who have 
no place in the chain of command. The senior officer with some re- 
sponsibilities for the routine policing of an area is likely to feel 
that he should remain in case he is needed. Such a man is possibly 
a greater danger than the criminal. If he is present when anything 
happens he will feel that, because of his rank he must take charge, 
yet he will be unbriefed and less capable of taking charge than the 
most junior officer who is properly a part of the operation. It re- 
quires firm command and discipline to tell such a senior officer 
that he must leave the emergency situation in his area and return to 
his office, or to his bed, but he must do so. 
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Other problems can be caused by officers senior to the opera- 
tional commander who wish to satisfy themselves about the way in 
which the operation is being conducted. Clearly such officers have 
a duty to ensure that all is being done correctly, and they must be 
free to visit the scene. In doing so they should first check with 
the operational commander and it should be made clear to everyone 
that there has been no change in command. If a chief officer is not 
satisfied with the deployment in a particular area, he should make 
any changes through the operational commander and not by moving in- 
dividuals or giving instructions to sub-commanders. If he is gener- 
ally dissatisfied with the way in which the operation is being run, 
he should either take charge himself, with all that that entails in 
staying at the command post, etc., or he should appoint a fresh com- 
mander. Under no circumstances should he arrive at a scene, inter- 
fere with the running of the groups without consulting the opera- 
tional commander, make broad sweeping criticisms, and then dis- 
appear, leaving the operational commander uncertain of his position 
and uncertain of the disposition of his men. 

So, the first stage of the organisation phase is complete. The 
manpower requirements have been established by checking all plans 
against four groups - perimeter, cover, raid and support. A command 
structure has been established and command and rendezvous posts set 
up. Finally, the dangerous spare men have been identified and dis- 
posed of. That having been done, it is possible to move on to the 
next stage of the organisation - equipment. 


3 EQUIPMENT 


The process already applied to establishing the manpower require-. 
ments must now be applied to establishing the requirements for 
equipment under three headings: 

(a) Weapons 

(b) Communications 

(c) Other equipment 
Once again it is important that the problem is studied logically and 
thoroughly by examining first the basic plan, then the contingency 
plans and subsequently any preliminary or secondary plans involved. 
The role of each man must be checked against the three classes of 
equipment to determine what might most usefully be employed. 


(a) Weapons 


Force policy, which hopefully will be based on the principles set 
out in Chapter 1, will have determined what weapons are available to 
the commander, but it should be left for him to select which he will 
employ. For the purpose of this study it will be assumed that a 
force has available to it pistols, shotguns and sniper rifles meet- 
ing the requirements already discussed. Pistols will be essential 
for all personnel, but the commander will need to examine the task 
of each man to determine what additional weapons will be useful. 

For example, if the range at which the cover group is operating is, 
say, thirty yards, shotguns will be most useful to them. If there 
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was no alternative to a position more than sixty yards from the 
scene, a rifleman must be employed. The raid group will frequently 
find that second weapons will be an encumberance, but it will often 
be found that a shotgun which can be passed between numbers 1 and 2 
will be very useful. Because of the problems of spread of shot, the 
use of shotguns by the support group will be restricted in some 
cases. The commander will need to have a reasonable knowledge of 
the role and potential of the various types of weapon, or must be 
prepared to take advice from those who will be taking part in the 
operation. The personal preferences of the officers may be taken 
into account, but the type of weapon used will normally be dictated 
by the nature of the task. The perimeter group will frequently be 
unarmed, but in circumstances where they must protect members of the 
public confined within an area, it will be necessary to arm them so 
that they can protect these people in case of a break-out. 


(b) Communications 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of good communi- 
cations in a police operation. The word 'communication' must be 
used in its widest sense to cover all methods of transmitting in- 
formation. It will be necessary for the police to communicate 
amongst themselves, with the public, and with the criminal. In 
modern police operations radio overshadows all other means of com- 
munication, and in the situations envisaged it is desirable that a 
radio scheme be established exclusively for the operation. This may 
be achieved by using pocket radio base stations installed in command 
vehicles or in a temporary command post, or by the use of UHF re- 
peaters from VHF vehicle radios. All radios must be on a single 
channel and all traffic not concerned with the operation must be 
cleared from that channel to avoid jamming by unconnected routine 
transmissions. 

No matter how good the established radio systems, there are bound 
to be black spots where reception is poor, and situations can arise 
where the system fails, even if only temporarily. Consideration 
should always be given to an alternative system which might be no 
more than a loud hailer left with the commander so that, if all else 
fails, he can shout an order to his group commanders. 

Other forms of police-to-—police communications need to be con- 
sidered either as supplements to radio when the number of sets 
available does not allow of an issue to every man, or as an alterna- 
tive system in case of emergency. Coloured flares might be used to 
signal 'start' and 'stop' in large scale operations. Such flares 
can be fired from standard shotguns to avoid carrying extra weapons. 
If a code of signals is to be used, it must be very simple, involv- 
ing no more than three different instructions. Coloured flares are 
often difficult to see in bright sunlight and it is often useful to 
precede any coloured signal with an exploding star, or use the ex- 
ploding star as the single signal. Whistles might also be useful in 
some operations, although they are no longer routinely carried by 
all policemen. If whistles are to be employed a very strictly 
limited series of clearly distinguished signals must be devised. 
Officers involved in armed operations have something better to do 
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than to try to commit to memory a long series of signals involving 
long and short blasts. Generally two or three signals should be the 
maximum. Perhaps it is the voice which provides the best supplemen- 
tary communications system in many cases, but even that requires a 
little thought. The words to be used must be pre-planned. A shout 
of 'Over here' or 'Over there' is quite meaningless to those who 
cannot see the person shouting. Locations must be given by re- 
ference to fixed objects visible to all. All words which require a 
response should be pre-arranged. In general, a message indicating 
the possible location of a suspect should be prefixed with 'Stop' 
which should indicate to everyone that they should stop and seek 
cover. Hand signals can be most useful provided they are limited in 
scope. The officers concerned will be policemen, not soldiers or 
boy scouts. They will understand the normal traffic signals for 
stop and come forward, but any other signals must be limited in 
number and clearly explained. It would be most infuriating to have 
aman gesticulating wildly with hand signals which only he and his 
boy scout troop can understand. 

Communications with the public will generally be by way of loud 
hailers issued to the perimeter group as necessary. Communications 
with the criminal will also be by way of loud hailer in many cases, 
but where he is in a building it might be possible to use a tele- 
phone which will give a more discreet and more effective means of 
communication. 


(c) Other equipment 


The equipment used in an armed operation will include much of the 
standard equipment used in any operation, but special consideration 
should be given to certain items, some of which are intended speci- 
fically for armed operations and some of which have some special 
application. The following contains some suggestions but is by no 
means exhaustive. 

(i) Identification: It is vital that any plain clothes police 
can be recognised as such and various methods of identifying 
officers are in use. One which has merit is the issuing with 
weapons of armbands of various colours. An armband of the type 
selected for that operation can be kept in a pocket until the opera- 
tion starts when it can be put on the left arm. If three different 
types of armband are available there is virtually no chance of the 
criminal providing himself with the correct type in advance. 

(ii) Body armour: The vast majority of police officers killed in 
armed operations are shot in areas which body armour would protect 
and with bullets which armour would stop. There is a wide range of 
armour available varying in composition, weight and area of protec- 
tion. A force should select armour suited to its own needs and keep 
adequate stocks available. The detailed problems of body armour 
selection must be left for consideration in a separate work. Armour 
will generally be used by the raid group and by some support men in 
operations such as house searching, checking vehicles and so on. 

(iii) Other armour: Other protective armour such as small 
shields or the very useful bullet resistant clipboards can be life- 
savers in some operations. 
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(iv) Forcing equipment: If an operation involves the searching 
of buildings, it may be necessary to force doors. The raid group 
must not do this by standing in front of them and kicking or charg- 
ing them. A light weight implement capable of opening a door whilst 
the operator is standing to one side should be available. 

(v) Mirrors: Searching mirrors fitted with telescoping handles 
are most useful in certain aspects of search operations, particular- 
ly in houses. 

(vi) Lighting: Any building search, by day or night, will almost 
certainly produce a requirement for handlamps to use in cellars, 
roof space, etc. It may in some cases be necessary to floodlight an 
entire area at night, and such lighting is generally available. 

(vii) Handcuffs: Uniformed officers often carry handcuffs rou- 
tinely, but officers in plain clothes may not do so. The raid group 
must have sufficient pairs of handcuffs to ensure that they can 
secure the anticipated number of criminals, and spare handcuffs of 
standard or disposable types should be available. 

(viii) Aids to vision: In some operations it will be useful to 
igsue binoculars to the cover group and, at night, light intensi- 
fiers or other night viewing aids will be required if floodlighting 
is not used. 

(ix) Chemical munitions: Chemical munitions such as CS together 
with weapons for launching and an adequate number of respirators 
will be absolutely essential in many situations. This problem is 
considered in depth in Chapter iz 

(x) Barriers, ropes and other crowd control equipment might be 
required if an operation is likely to attract considerable 
attention. 

The selection of equipment for a particular operation should be 
carried out in exactly the same way as the manpower requirements 
were arrived at. That is to say that first the basic plan, then the 
contingency plans, followed by any preliminary or secondary plans 
should be examined step by step to see what equipment might be 
useful either as immediate issue or to be held at the scene for 
issue if needed. 

Using once again the example quoted in Chapter 3, where a search 
is to be made for a wanted man at the home of his mother, the equip- 
ment requirements for the basic plan, considered group by group, 
might be assessed as follows: 

Perimeter group: No weapons required. Radios to sub-commander 
level. Loud hailers to sub-commander level. All men to be in uni- 
form. No requirement for crowd control equipment in first instance. 

Cover group: Armed with pistols. One man in each pair to have a 
shotgun. One radio to each pair. Armbands to any man in plain 
clothes. Binoculars to one man in each pair. 

Raid group: Armed with pistols. One shotgun between the two 
men. Radio for R2. Body armour for both. Searching mirror for Re. 
Handcuffs for both. 

Support group: Armed with pistols. Radios to commander and one 
other man. Loud hailer carried for raid group to communicate with 
criminal. Armbands for any man in plain clothes. Body armour for 
at least the first two men. Forcing axe carried for raid group. 
Handlamp carried for raid group. 

Contingency 1 is concerned with the criminal breaking out and 
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being stopped by the cover group. They may then have to effect the 
arrest and should therefore have handcuffs. Contingency 2 is con- 
cerned with the criminal breaking free and calls for an assessment 
of transport requirements and disposition so that the commander can 
redeploy his men quickly. Contingency 3 is concerned with the woman 
and may raise a requirement for a spare vehicle to take the woman 
away. Contingency ) deals with the barricaded criminal situation. 
The initial response will require no extra equipment, but before the 
precise operation can be planned and implemented a requirement for 
crowd control equipment may be raised. This need not be taken to 
the scene, but should be checked for availability. Depending on the 
circumstances, it might be desirable to anticipate the precise 
operation a little and take CS and its associated equipment to the 
scene. 


l, BRIEFING 


A thorough briefing for all personnel is obviously necessary, but 
the process must not end when the commander has instructed all 
groups on their role. There is a need for a continuous flow of in- 
formation in both directions and the process might be considered in 
three stages: 

(a) Initial briefing 

(b) Progressive briefing 

(c) Control of shooting 


(a) Initial briefing 


The initial briefing will generally be conducted by the operational 
commander and he must ensure that every man in every part of the 
operation is familiar with the aim, the basic plan and all contin- 
gencies. Those officers of the cover group who may have been in- 
volved in containment before the plan was formulated must not be 
forgotten. There is no point in producing an excellent contingency 
plan to deal with a break-out if the cover group is not properly 
briefed on it. Special arrangements must be made to brief these 
cover men, or they must be replaced by men who have been briefed. 

In operations involving large numbers of men, it might be more 
effective if detailed briefing is given first to the group comman- 
ders, who would then brief their own men. When this is done it 
would still be desirable for the operational commander to give the 
aim of the operation together with a very broad outline of the plan 
before the group commanders take over. Briefing to Separate groups 
must contain sufficient information about the role of other groups 
to ensure that each man understands how the operation will be con- 
ducted and how he fits into the overall pattern. The general effect 
of the briefing, no matter how it is done, must be to ensure that 
each man feels that he is an essential and integral part of the 
operation. Every man should feel that no matter how distant he may 
be from the centre of activity, he is important. 
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(b) Progressive briefing 


Good briefing is not just a once-and-for-all process. Whenever pos- 
sible all those involved should be kept informed of the progress of 
the operation. All too often a man posted to some more remote 
commer will be left for hours not knowing what is happening and not 
sure whether his continued presence is making any contribution to 
the operation. Radio channels must not be clogged, but whenever 
possible progress reports should be broadcast to all men. Having 
regard to the need to avoid broadcasting to the criminal (or to 
media representatives) who might be listening to police transmis- 
sions, it might be necessary to use codewords or obscure terms. In 
those rare cases where security demands that no broadcast be made, 
an explanation should be given in advance. In this way the interest 
and attention of all those concerned in the operation will be main- 
tained, and those away from the centre of activity will know what 
contingencies are likely to arise at that point. This progressive 
briefing must not be a one way traffic. Radio time must not be 
taken up with trivia, but all relevant information must be fed back 
from group commanders to the operational commander. In search 
operations at least, progress reports will be initiated by the raid 
group. Any changes in pattern must be reported back to the comman- 
der for the information of other groups. 


(c) Control of shooting 


In any police operation it is vital in the interests of the public 
and of the police that shooting should be avoided if possible and in 
any case restricted to the absolute minimum. Shooting to order 
will, as has already been explained, be quite impractical in most 
cases, but initial and progressive briefing must take account of the 
problems. Shooting can only be justified if it is unavoidable for 
the protection of the public in the short or long term, which in- 
cludes, of course, the protection of a police officer who is in 
danger. The mere fact that a criminal has fired on police or public 
does not, of itself, justify a return of fire and, in particular, 
tgshoot it out' gun-battles can almost never be justified. Large 
numbers of bullets flying in all directions present a massive hazard 
to both public and police and usually indicate a panic response from 
the police. There will almost invariably be a more efficient and 
less dangerous way of neutralising the criminal than by a hail of 
bullets. If it becomes necessary to shoot, then the minimum number 
of shots fired by the minimum number of people is what is required. 

The response to a shot fired by a criminal who is contained 
should normally be to remove the targets and then deal with the 
situation effectively and efficiently without further risk to police 
or public. The dangers of shooting back immediately can be illus- 
trated by a case which occurred in the North of England when police 
were looking for a man wanted for armed robbery and believed to be 
in a trailer-caravan. The caravan was contained without alarming 
its occupant and the raid group, with support, then moved closer to 
order the occupant out. The man, hearing someone outside, rushed 
out firing a shotgun as he came. A police officer screamed and 
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fell. The remaining police officers did not shoot. They challenged 
the criminal and announced their identities. The man surrendered at 
once and was arrested. The self-control exercised by the police 
officers was fortunate because the wanted man, believing that other 
itinerants were about to attack his caravan, had fired into the air. 
At that same moment a police officer had stumbled in a hole, break- 
ing his leg. When asked why they did not fire, the officers had ex- 
plained that they did not need to. They could have killed the man 
at any time. They knew he could not get away and they had suffi- 
cient confidence in their own ability to feel secure in issuing a 
challenge rather than immediately to return fire. No one else was 
in any danger. Such cases underline the need for a strict control 
on shooting where no one is in immediate danger. 

In January 1973, following a series of incidents of sniping at 
police, a man entered a New Orleans hotel and ran from room to room 
starting fires and shooting. As police arrived, they came under 
fire and to them, at least, it seemed that they were being fired on 
from several different places. In fact one man was doing all the 
shooting but the police reasonably assumed that there were at least 
two. Some 600 police were eventually at the scene and a criminal 
was located in a roof-top lift-head. A helicopter was called and 
the criminal was shot as he came out on to the roof to fire at the 
helicopter. The shooting continued, but it is now clear that when 
police in one position fired, this caused police in other positions 
to fire back, thinking they were themselves being shot at. None of 
them could have been able to see a target, but they reported another 
Sniper alive and shooting on several occasions. The phantom sniper 
was 'located' and eventually a military style assault was launched. 
Several police officers were wounded in this attack, but the crimi- 
nal — the only criminal - was long dead. All the shots were being 
fired by police officers. Of all the faults to be found with this 
operation, the continuous, uncontrolled and unaccounted shooting by 
police was the worst. Other such incidents have occurred and all 
indicate first that there should be no shooting by the police until 
there is no alternative and until a target has been clearly identi- 
fied. Second, any shot fired by a police officer must be reported 
back to his commander at once. Particularly in built-up areas, the 
Source of shots is very difficult to establish. There must be no 
doubt in anyone's mind about who fired a particular shot. 

With the completion of the briefing, the third phase, organisa- 
tion, is complete. The final phase, execution, remains for 
consideration. 
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Chapter 5 


THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF POLICE 
TACTICS - IMPLEMENTATION 
AND PHILOSOPHY 


PHASE l}, — EXECUTION 


When the first three phases, containment, planning and organisation 
are completed the operation can move to its final phase of execu- 
tion, that is the putting into effect of the plans which have been 
made. Where there is forewarning of an operation, as for example 
when the police are setting up an ambush operation on the basis of 
intelligence reports, the order of the first three phases will 
change. Supposing that, three days before the event, the police re- 
ceive information about an attack on a cash carrying vehicle. The 
planning phase will come first with the gathering of information, 
the production of a basic plan, contingency plans, and any prelimi- 
nary or secondary plans. Then will come the organisation phase 
within which will be assessed the manpower and equipment needs fol- 
lowed by the briefing when the men assemble for the operation. The 
containment phase must come third, before the execution phase. In 
other words, before any officers move in to make arrests, a cover 
group will take up positions which will ensure as far as possible 
that the criminals are confined to the area. Only when containment 
is complete should the raid and support groups move in to make 
arrests. By this means the chances of criminals escaping are dras- 
tically reduced. If the criminals are made aware of their contain- 
ment, the chances of them resorting to their firearms will also be 
reduced. No matter what the order of the first three phases of any 
operation, the execution phase must not be commenced until the pre- 
ceding three phases have been completed. 


PRINCIPLES OF PROTECTION 


The final basic principles of police tactics can be labelled 'The 
Principles of Protection'. This principle demands that an opera- 
tional commander should seek to provide for every man in the opera- 
tion a position which will ensure that he cannot be shot. Ideally, 
every man would remain behind bullet proof cover throughout the 
operation. This might be possible in some precise operations where 
the criminal surrenders or is brought out by the use of CS. In an 
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imprecise operation where searching is involved the raid and support 
groups must be called on to leave cover. When the plan calls for 
men to be exposed to the risk of gunfire, it is the responsibility 
of the operational commander to ensure that any risk is reduced to 
the absolute minimum. The man who is moving must not be left to 
protect himself. It simply is not possible for a man who is out in 
the open and who is subjected to a sudden attack to protect himself 
by responsive gunfire. If such a man is attacked, he should be free 
to take those measures most likely to achieve his immediate protec- 
tion, and almost invariably, this will involve diving for cover. 

Any shooting must be left to men who are in protected positions, 
ready and able to respond quickly and accurately, and who have their 
attention devoted to specific danger spots. 

If RI were making an approach to the door of a house, he would 
approach to one side of the door, leaving R2 in a protected position 
with his gun ready, aimed at the door. If during the approach the 
door opened to reveal the criminal about to shoot, R1 would simply 
move to the nearest cover, probably by running forward to the wall 
of the house. R2, from his relatively safe and steady position, 
would do any challenging and shooting which became necessary. If 
any windows overlook the approach, a support man would be allocated 
to each, and he too would have his weapon lined on that window ready 
to fire. The situation created should be one where it is virtually 
impossible for anyone inside the house to shoot R1 as he makes his 
approach. Throughout the operation similar dispositions must be 
made for every move. When the search has moved inside, the disposi- 
tions will be made by R1, but it is the responsibility of the com- 
mander to ensure that he has sufficient support men. 

There must be no heroics with the raid group making unsupported 
assaults into the danger area, trusting their lives either to pure 
luck, to the unlikely chance that their opponent will give them ade- 
quate warning before he shoots, or to the chance that the criminal 
will miss with his first shot whilst they will be effective with 
their response. There must be no James Bond style individuality. 
There must be no military style thinking of assaults with metaphori- 
cal fixed bayonets and an acceptance of a ‘reasonable! casual ty 
rate. In wartime a casualty rate may have to be accepted, but in a 
police operation the only acceptable casualty rate is zero. The 
immediate aim of the operation must be kept constantly in mind. 

That aim will not call for the bayonet charge mentality. If the aim 
is to locate, the operation must be stopped when the criminal has 
been found. If the aim is to arrest, the criminal must be made to 
come out, rather than have the police go in. 

The basic philosophy should be that of the efficient and effec- 
tive coward: the man who is determined that his duty to protect the 
public will be completely fulfilled in both the long and the short 
term, but who, in the process, is afraid of being killed or injured. 
It must not be the philosophy of the blundering commander who com- 
pensates for his own inefficiency with the blood of his subordin- 
ates. It must not be the philosophy of the medal seeking idiot who 
can think of no method but that of rushing in where angels (or any 
sane man) would fear to tread. The operation should depend for its 
success on efficiency - cold, calm, irresistible efficiency. If the 
armed police officer needs a motto, he should take it from the 
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philosopher who said, 'When danger threatens, absence of body is in- 
finitely to be preferred to presence of mind.' 


APPLICATION 


A description of the basic principles of police tactics is too 
lengthy for every word to be retained at the conscious level dis- 
cussed in Chapter 1, yet much of it must remain at this level and 
some parts, particularly the broad philosophy involved, must be very 
well retained. The various headings can be retained at the cons- 
cious level and, as an aid to instant recall, a summary can be pro- 
duced on a card about the size of a postcard - say 6 in. x 3-75 in. 
or 15 cm. x 9°5 cm. It is here claimed that, with the aid of such a 
card, any armed operation, and many which do not involve firearms, 
can be conducted efficiently. The card cannot supply all the ans- 
wers, but it can supply the questions in such a fashion that the 
answers can be found easily and logically. Furthermore, it produces 
a pattern with which all the trained men will be familiar. When 
applied to the various types of operation, the basic principles pro- 
vide the frame within which there can be filled that detail which 
applies specifically to one type of operation. Any such details 
will be strictly in line with the basic principles and philosophy 
already set out. 

A claim that a system of tactics provides the basis for dealing 
with every armed operation must be treated with scepticism and 
should be thoroughly tested before being accepted. It is proposed 
to attempt to substantiate the claim by examining a range of situa- 
tions in the light of the suggested tactics. This will illustrate 
the application of the tactics in that area and provide an oppor- 
tunity for filling in detail appropriate to such situations. 


SUMMARY 
POLICE TACTICS - BASIC PRINCIPLES 

OBJECTIVE: To protect the public by neutralising a dangerous 
offender 

PRIORITIES: 1 The public 


2 The police 
3 The criminal 
METHOD: The creation of a situation of obvious and over- 
whelming police superiority 
IMMEDIATE AIM: On IMPRECISE information - to LOCATE 
On PRECISE information - to ARREST 
PHASES: 1 CONTAINMENT - confine and isolate 
2 PLANNING 
(a) Gather information 
(b) Basic plan 
(c) Contingency plans 
If appropriate: 
(a) Preliminary plan with contingencies 
(e) Secondary plan with contingencies 
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3 ORGANISATION 
1 Manpower 


(a) 


Perimeter group - protect 
public 

Cover group - contain criminal 
Raid group - achieve aim 
Support group - assist raid 
group 


2 Command structure 


(a) Operational Commander 


(b) Administrative Assistance 


Basic Operation 


(c) 


Perimeter Cover Raid 
Group Group Group 
Sub- Sub— Sub- Sub- 


Group Group Group Group 


(a) 


T OT es 


— 


Preliminary Secondary 
Operation Operation 
Support 
Group 


Command post 


(e) Rendezvous post 


(E) 


Uncommitted men 


3 Equipment 
(a) Weapons 
(b) Communications 
(c) Other equipment 
l Briefing 
(a) Initial 
(b) Progressive 
(c) Control of shooting 
4 EXECUTION 


PRINCIPLES OF PROTECTION: 1 


Provide bullet proof cover OR 


2 Provide protective fire capability 


Chapter 6 


THE BESIEGED CRIMINAL 


The armed besieged criminal presents a relatively frequent problem 
in all parts of the world. The amount of experience available, and 
the relative simplicity of many of the incidents should make them 
easily handled, yet in case after case there is every indication of 
poor police tactics; of a complete absence of planning; and of 
chaos following any burst of activity. In his extremely valuable 
study of shootings of police officers, (1) Professor Alan Bristow 
examined thirty cases in which police officers were killed or in- 
jured whilst dealing with armed barricaded criminals. He found that 
in no less than 30 per cent of the cases policemen were shot when 
they rushed in to make an arrest with no preparation and without 
making use of special equipment and reinforcements which could have 
been made available to them. Bristow's study relates only to shoot- 
ings of American police officers, but the research for this present 
work shows many cases, from all parts of the world, where bad pre- 
paration, poor deployment of police officers, unskilled use of CS 
and aimless risks taken by police officers were easily identified. 
Such failings have led to deaths. The basic tactics card explained 
in Chapter 5 will allow a commander to conduct an operation of this 
type efficiently, avoiding the fatal errors made in the past. The 
application of those tactics to this type of operation can best be 
illustrated by applying them to a hypothetical situation. 

Problem: A man with previous convictions for violence has been 
disturbed by police officers whilst breaking into a shop. The 
criminal fired on police officers with a 9mm. pistol, seriously 
wounding one of them. He made his escape by car but, when pursued, 
he abandoned this near his home and ran inside. When the pursuing 
officers approached he fired on them from an upstairs window. The 
police have withdrawn to positions behind the garden wall from which 
they can watch poth front and rear of the house. There is no one 
else in the building. 

A sketch plan of the house is shown in Figure 6.1. All walls, 
including the 3 ft. high garden walls, are of brick. A gate in the 
rear wall leads to the back door which opens into the kitchen. The 
front entrance has double gates leading to the empty garage and to 
the front door. The front door opens into the hall with the stair- 
case to the left and the sitting room to the right. Occupants of 
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the house normally use the front door. No telephone is installed. 
The criminal is alone in the house. He seems to have an ample 
supply of ammunition for his 9mm. pistol. His mental stability is 
very questionable and he is known to be prone to sustained outbursts 
of uncontrolled violence. 


FIGURE 6.1 Sketch of criminal's home 


The problem is deliberately kept simple, avoiding such problems 
as potential hostages which will be fully covered later. Despite 
the obvious simplicity, a little thought will show that the situa- 
tion is fraught with potential danger. Possibly the greatest 
initial danger is that various senior officers will at once 'grab 
their hats' and rush to the scene, leaving vague exhortations to 
'get some men there'. The commander should seat himself firmly at 
his desk, issue an immediate directive that he has taken charge, and 
then the system of tactics can be invoked to help him plan and run 
his operation. 


IMMEDIATE AIM 


The first task for the operational commander is to sort out quietly 
and quickly in his own mind exactly what it is that he is seeking to 
achieve. He must then impress on all concerned what his immediate 
aim will be. In this operation the aim will be to contain the 
criminal and then arrest him. 


CONTAINMENT 


No matter what other problems exist the commander, the officers at 
the scene, the radio controller, and anyone else concerned with the 
operation must have only one word in their minds - CONTAINMENT. The 
criminal is in the house. He must not be permitted to leave. Those 
men already at the scene must not mount an heroic solo attack, they 
must simply do as much as possible to achieve containment until 
additional men can reach them. The quickest and probably the best 
way for the commander to dispose of the problem in the initial 
stages will be for him to appoint a cover group commander and 
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despatch him to the scene with sufficient armed men to make initial 
dispositions. When these have been made the cover group commander 
can report back, and the operational commander can make any essen- 
tial adjustments either immediately or before the plans are put into 
effect. Having regard for the layout, four armed men would be re- 
quired. Two men should cover the front and blind side of the house 
from positions at the bottom right of the garden (C1 and C2 in 
Figure 6.2). Two men should cover the garage side and rear of the 
house from positions diagonally opposite C1 and C2 (C3 and Ch on 
Figure 6.2). Fields of responsibility must be clearly defined and 
will be as indicated by the broken lines. These must be very 
clearly set out and must include the side wall which has no windows 
or doors. The criminal might run into that area from the rear of 
the house and it must be clear when he has moved from one field of 
responsibility to another. Examination of Figure 6.2 will show that 
the reverse positions (top left and bottom right of the sketch) 
would not be acceptable because no one would have sight of the back 
door. If the criminal were to leave by that route, he would be 
clear of the building before anyone could challenge him. The object 
of containment is to keep the criminal inside the house, not to con- 
front him after he has left. 


FIGURE 6.2 Positions of cover group 


The cover group commander would take up one of the positions (c1) 
and he must appoint a sub-commander to take charge of the pair 
covering the rear (c3). Each pair will need to be clearly identi- 
fied and perhaps would be designated 'front cover! and 'rear cover' 
to avoid confusion over numbers or letters. The cover group must be 
properly briefed on their task. It is not their purpose to force a 
confrontation, and they must not seek to make an arrest. If the 
criminal appears, he must be challenged before he can leave the 
house. If he goes back inside, he must be left alone. If he sur- 
renders, the sub-group into whose area he has emerged will deal with 
him. If he attempts to break he must be stopped if possible. If 
the cover group cannot prevent the break-out, the sub-group from 
whose area he is breaking must report to the operational commander 
and then follow to maintain contact. Other men will be redeployed 
by the operational commander. In this problem, the criminal's car 
has been left some distance away and needs no special consideration. 
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If it were at the house or in the garage, special steps might be 
needed to ensure that the criminal could not use it to break through 
the containment. 

If the men at the scene initially were already armed, they could 
be utilised in the cover group. When the armed cover group is in 
position any additional men must be withdrawn from the scene either 
to reserve at a rendezvous post or to form part of a perimeter 
group. 

Containment is not simply a matter of confining the criminal to a 
particular spot: it involves isolating him. In this situation, the 
cover group cannot meet the problem alone. A perimeter group must 
be formed at once. They will close the roads which pass the front 
and rear of the house, clear any members of the public from the area 
of operations, and keep them clear. Once again the operational com- 
mander may find it best to delegate this to a group commander with 
such assistance as is available. The group commander may initially 
take charge of a sub-group as well, but eventually he should leave 
himself free to operate anywhere on the perimeter, appointing sub- 
commanders for front and rear. Closing roads may be the initial 
step, but consideration must quickly be given to the evacuation of 
buildings in the line of fire. It might be thought necessary to 
evacuate those houses immediately opposite the front and rear, but 
large scale evacuation causes massive problems and it is often safer 
to leave people inside their homes with instructions to remain 
inside. The final disposition of the perimeter group must provide 
for cover of the entire perimeter including any gaps between houses. 

A rendezvous post and a command post will probably be required 
close by and a staff officer should assemble all arrivals at the 
rendezvous post. Phase 1 is complete, and the urgency has now been 
taken out of the situation. The criminal may continue to shoot if 
he wishes. There will be no need for the police to return fire, and 
no need for hasty police action. The commander can establish him- 
self at his command post and at least draw breath before turning to 
the next phase - planning. 


PLANNING 
The planning phase need not involve a great deal of time, but it 


must be done thoroughly, step by step. 


(a) Gathering information 


A great deal of information is already available, but a good deal 
more may be easily obtained. The cover group may be able to report 
the criminal's location within the house. Information about furni- 
ture and other details of the inside may not be essential at first 
but could be needed later. Without unduly delaying the operation 
any further information should be gathered. 
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(b) Basic plan 


Situations like the one outlined often cause difficulties because 
the commander is not clear about his basic plan. Often, it seems, 
the plan is a confused mixture of asking a criminal to surrender and 
taking steps to go in after him, or to force him out, with changes 
frequently being made. Proper examination of this situation will 
show that the basic plan must be to call for the criminal to surren- 
der. This is the first step which will be taken and, if it suc- 
ceeds, it will end the operation. A detailed plan must therefore be 
made on the assumption that the criminal will surrender when order- 
ed. From the information available, the front door is the one norm- 
ally used. The basic plan will involve the maintenance of contain- 
ment by the cover and perimeter groups, but ensuring that the crimi- 
nal is made aware of the presence of the cover group. The two man 
raid group will then take up positions on either side of the front 
gates, ready to deal with the prisoner when he comes out. When all 
is ready, a support man outside the front garden wall will use a 
loud hailer to order the criminal out. The terms of the demand must 
be clear and unmistakeable. The police are not asking, they are de- 
manding a surrender. The man must be told to walk out of the front 
door with his hands out in front of him. There is no point in 
simply telling the criminal to 'come out'. He must be told exactly 
where and how he should come out. 

When the criminal is outside, the raid group will take over, 
ordering the criminal to a position from which they can best deal 
with him. There will be no need to detail the method of dealing 
with a prisoner in the basic plan, but some of the methods often 
used in securing prisoners leave much to be desired and it is impor- 
tant that the operation does not collapse into chaos when the crimi- 
nal appears. The job of arresting the man belongs to the raid 
group. No one must interfere, though exceptionally the raid group 
may call on a support man to assist. The careless or foolish 
handling of criminals about to surrender has been a cause of police 
casualties. Methods of dealing with prisoners will be dealt with in 
Chapter 8, but the important point so far as the basic plan is con- 
cerned is that the criminal should be brought out to a point where 
the police can safely deal with him. The raid group must not be 
required to move in for the criminal. 

The basic plan is thus complete and each man will know what his 
part is. Equally important, only one man will be shouting orders 
and there will be no spare men standing around to create confusion. 
But, of course, the criminal may not surrender and so contingency 
plans will be required. These are produced by examining the basic 
plan from its first step. 


(c) Contingency plans 


4 Criminal breaks out and is stopped by inner cover group: From 
the moment the police begin their overt moves there is a danger of 
the criminal breaking out. Contingency plan 1 deals with this even- 
tuality on the assumption that the criminal will be stopped by the 
cover group. In such a case, all groups will stand fast. The cover 
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group into whose area the criminal breaks will hold him at gunpoint 
and the sub-group commander will have discretion either to secure 
the prisoner with his group or to call for the raid group to secure 
him. 

2 Criminal breaks and gets beyond inner cover: If the cover 
group are unable to stop the criminal from breaking through, the 
sub-group will first inform the operational commander and then 
follow the criminal to maintain contact. The operational commander 
will then redeploy other men in the operation to recontain the 
criminal. In some cases it might be thought necessary to have an 
outer cover group available to deal with this contingency, in which 
case it might be decided to have two men (C5 and C6) with a car in 
the front street and possibly two further men (C7 and C8) with a car 
in the back street. Outer cover is desirable in many situations and 
might vary from a small mobile force to large numbers of men deploy- 
ed in static positions. In this operation it might be thought 
unnecessary. 

3 Criminal refuses to surrender: The basic plan assumes that 
the criminal will surrender, but there is every possibility that he 
will refuse to do so. In such a case there will be no need for 
haste, but it is undesirable that the operation should drag on. The 
longer the situation persists, the greater the danger of something 
going wrong; it is tying up policemen and attracting undue atten- 
tion. The standing and reputation of the police force will be ad- 
versely affected if they appear to be incapable of ending the situa- 
tion. In the commander's own good time, the criminal must be forced 
out of the house if he will not come out in response to the surren- 
der call. Generally speaking this will best be achieved by the use 
of a chemical munition such as CS which, when correctly used, will 
make the location untenable but will have no lasting effects. If CS 
is used it may give rise to other contingencies, but the first plan 
will be made on the assumption that it will succeed. The arrange- 
ments must not be rushed. Because of the possibility of CS spread- 
ing outside the house it may be necessary to evacuate additional 
houses (a task for the perimeter group). All police officers even 
remotely concerned must be issued with respirators, which should be 
fitted in pairs, one man donning his respirator whilst the other 
maintains a watch. When all members of a group or sub-group are 
wearing respirators, their commander should report back to the 
operational commander. No further moves must be made until the 
operational commander is satisfied that all is ready. 

CS will be launched by a support man on the order of the opera- 
tional commander. Details of the effects of CS, the types of muni- 
tions and launching systems, are contained in Chapter 7. It will 
suffice here to make two points. The criminal should not be warned 
that CS is to be used. This will merely allow him to erect barri- 
cades, making the delivery of the CS more difficult. Second, both 
before, during and after the delivery of CS a second support man 
must be constantly addressing him through a loud hailer ordering him 
to come out through the front door. CS can produce a degree of 
panic and the desired course of action must be implanted in the 
criminal's mind. When the criminal is forced out, the raid group 
will deal with him, though if he is badly gassed, they may have to 
modify their tactics a little. 
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h CS used, criminal does not come out: CS, when properly used, 
is a most reliable means of forcing a person out of a building, but 
it does not always succeed. It is not uncommon for an unstable 
criminal placed in such a position to shoot himself when CS is 
launched. In some cases a man could be so overcome that he was 
unable to dismantle barricades, etc. Alternatively, there is the 
risk that the criminal has found some sort of protection, perhaps by 
the use of a respirator, or perhaps he has found a source of uncon- 
taminated air. If the criminal is not forced out, there must be no 
hasty action. If the man's location was known when the CS was 
launched, it should have been concentrated around him, but if his 
location was unknown it may be necessary to allow the CS to perco- 
late to all parts of the building. If, after a reasonable time, 
there is no response, the matter must be referred to the operational 
commander for further orders. He may consider: 

(a) Renewed calls for surrender 

(b) The use of more CS 

(c) The use of some other means of driving the man out (water, 
foam, etc.) 

(d) In extreme cases, and if he is reasonably certain that the 
criminal is incapacitated, it may eventually become necessary 
to mount a search of the building 

If the criminal is not incapacitated such a search would be very 
hazardous and should be avoided. Any search should be delayed 
until all other means of establishing the location and condition of 
the criminal have failed. If it becomes necessary, the search will 
be conducted as a new operation with a fresh basic plan and contin- 
gencies. The techniques used will be discussed at length in Chapter 
9, but if CS has been used, the officers will have the additional 
problem of wearing respirators whilst searching. In this connection 
it is worth noting that dogs are not deterred by CS and can be 
useful in this situation. These problems, of course, are the re- 
sponsibility of the commander. So far as the men are concerned, 
contingency } will be dealt with by saying that if the criminal does 
not come out following the use of CS the matter must be referred to 
the operational commander and no other action may be taken until the 
commander issues fresh orders. 

Four contingency plans will, therefore, cover all the probable 
courses of action. In the unlikely event of an unforeseen contin- 
gency arising, the operation will be suspended as quickly as safety 
allows, and the operational commander will re-plan and redeploy his 
men. In the situation being considered, there is no call for pre- 
liminary or secondary plans. 


ORGANISATION 


When the planning phase is complete, the organisation phase will 
commence. 
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1 Manpower 


Basic plan: 

(a) Perimeter group: The size of the perimeter group will depend 
on a number of factors, but assuming a quiet area and an operation 
concluded in a reasonable time it could involve perhaps six men plus 
a commander. 

(b) Cover group: The four man cover group discussed under con- 
tainment will be adequate for the basic plan. 

(c) Raid group: The standard two man raid group is appropriate 
for this operation. 

(d) Support group: One support man will be needed to use the 
loud hailer. 

In addition the commander will require his staff officer, and one 
man will probably suffice for this. 

Contingency plans: Contingency 1 requires no additional men. 
Contingency 2 might require the four outer cover men discussed under 
that heading. Contingency 3 will require an additional support man 
to deliver the CS and it will usually be necessary to provide him 
with another man to protect him, to note the fall of his canisters, 
etc. The total of support men is therefore brought to three. Addi- 
tionally the delay and the need to evacuate a wider area will double 
the demands on the perimeter group which should be increased, 
perhaps to twelve. 

If, under contingency l, a search of the house is finally neces- 
sary there will be a need for a dog handler who will join the 
support group. 


TABLE 6.1 Manpower summary 


Basic plan Extra for 
contingency 
plans 

Perimeter group 7* 6* 
Cover group h li? 
Raid group 2 O 
Support group 1 3 (dog) 
Commander and staff 2* O 


*In many cases it will not be necessary for the perimeter group, the 
commander or the staff officer to be armed. 


The manpower requirement described here is far below the level 
usually found in operations of this sort, but in most circumstances 
it will be adequate. The commander may decide that he will maintain 
a reserve at the rendezvous post, but all other men, and especially 
the dangerous spare middle and senior ranks, must be firmly ordered 


away. 
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2 Command structure 
Operational Commander 


(Staff Officer) 


Perimeter Inner Outer Raid Support 
Group Cover Cover Group (2) Group (L) 
Cdr (1) Group Group? (Sh to command) 


Front Rear Rear Front Rear Front 


(3) G 3) 2) (2) (2) 


Command post and rendezvous post should already be established. 


3 Equipment 


(a) Weapons: All armed men must have pistols and, having regard to 
the likely ranges, one shotgun might usefully be issued to each of 
the inner cover groups. There will be no need for rifles. 

(b) Communications: An exclusive pocket radio scheme is desir- 
able and this might be run through a mobile base station or from a 
vehicle fitted with UHF repeater facilities. Radio sets would be 
issued to the perimeter group as far as possible, and certainly to 
the commander and sub-commanders. Each pair of men on the inner 
cover group would require a set, as would each pair in the outer 
cover group if one were used. R2 would have a set and two of the 
support group would also carry them, probably the commander (Sh) and 
S2. The operational commander would, if possible, be with the base 
station, but he may operate from a remote hand set. Overall, there 
would be a requirement for perhaps ten or eleven radio sets. Loud 
hailers will be essential to the perimeter group - at least one with 
each sub-group. One will be required by the support group and one 
should be kept with the operational commander for standby communica- 
tions. A total of four loud hailers is required. 

(c) Other equipment: for the basic plan: armbands for any men 
in plain clothes; handcuffs for the raid group; vehicle to remove 
prisoner; possibly barriers for the perimeter group. Additional 
equipment for contingency plans: handcuffs for cover groups; two 
vehicles to move outer cover group or for redeployment of other men; 
respirators for all men, CS munitions, launching weapons. If a 
search is called for there will be a need for: body armour (L 
sets); forcing equipment; searching mirror; handlamp; other 
lighting if daylight fails. 


h Briefing 


All men except the cover and perimeter groups can be briefed at the 
rendezvous post, but special arrangements must be made for the men. 
already on station. It might be possible to replace them with men 
who are fully briefed for the main operation, it might be necessary 
to have commanders relieved and brought in for briefing, to send 
someone round to brief them, or if all else fails to brief by radio. 
During the briefing all men must be told of the arrangements for 
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progressive briefing and for the need to report any shots 
immediately. 


EXECUTION 


When the first three phases have been completed a move can be made 
to put the plan into operation. A description of the process 
appears rather lengthy, but the procedures take very little time and 
any time so spent will be more than justified by the success rate 
and the absence of casualties. There will also be a marked increase 
in confidence amongst the trained men when they are operating a 
system with which they are familiar. 


CONCLUSION 


The example set for discussion involves a simple operation. It 
could, of course, be much more involved. There could be innocent 
people in the same building. The external or internal layout of the 
building may be complex. The location might be something other than 
a solid building. A criminal besieged in a caravan or flimsy wooden 
building, the walls of which offer no protection from gunfire, would 
raise special problems if an approach had to be made. This example 
relates to a criminal in a building, but a similar situation would 
arise if the criminal were confined to any limited area. A criminal 
taking refuge in a ditch, or rock outcrop, would be dealt with in 
the same way. An incident might well involve more than one crimi- 
nal, in which case the problems of the cover group in particular 
would be complicated if there was a break-out by one man. All these 
factors, and many more, may complicate an operation, but the prin- 
ciples will remain the same. The basic tactics provide an efficient 
and logical progression through the operation, avoiding many of the 
pitfalls which have led to tragedy in the past. 


NOTE 


1 Alan Bristow, Police Officer Shootings - A Tactical Evaluation, 
‘Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science', vol. 


Sh, no.1, 1963. 


Chapter 7 


CHEMICAL MUNITIONS 


Chemical munitions have been available to the police for many years. 
It seems to be generally accepted that they were first used in Paris 
in 1912 when hand grenades filled with an early lachrimator, ethyl 
bromacetate, were used in confrontations with the criminal gangs 
then plaguing that city. Since that time a wide range of chemical 
agents has been used to produce lachrimatory, irritant, or nauseat-— 
ing effects. Swearengen (1) lists over twenty agents in use up to 
1966 and many of these had several variants. Since 1966 there has 
been at least one new agent and a major variation on an existing 
agent. 

The major use for these chemical agents has been in riot control, 
and both they and the munitions in which they are delivered have 
generally been designed with this in mind. Further, most of the 
writing on the subject concentrates on this aspect of the problem 
and medical research tends to concentrate in that field. The 
various instruction manuals, manufacturers' handbooks and the like 
also concentrate on riot control with sparse mention of other appli- 
cations of the agents. This work is concerned only with the use of 
chemical agents against armed besieged criminals in situations where 
an individual or a small group are contained, probably in a building 
but occasionally in a restricted area in the open. The use of 
chemical agents in riot control is outside the scope of this work, 
as is the use of these agents in pressurised aerosol canisters in 
face-to-face confrontations with violent individuals. 

The distinction between the various uses is vital. The require- 
ments for a chemical munition for use against a besieged criminal 
are quite different from the requirements for riot control, and it 
might be useful to contrast the two requirements. 


RIOT CONTROL MUNITIONS 


In riot control the area of operation is usually in the open, often 
in a built-up area of streets, alleys and roads, covering a rela- 
tively large area. The ability of a munition to spread its agent 
widely is a valuable asset. The subjects involved will be large in 
number and are likely to include a relatively small core of violent 
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rioters, a much larger number of less committed demonstrators, and 
very frequently a large number of residents and others who are law- 
fully or accidentally within the area of operations. If it were 
possible, a riot agent should be discriminating in that it should 
incapacitate and immobilise the violent rioters, deter and disperse 
the demonstrators, and leave the innocent unaffected. Nothing can 
be so selective, but by careful placement of munitions some thing 
approaching that situation can be aimed for. A good riot agent will 
produce intolerable effects, the unpleasantness of which is directly 
related to the concentration. If the agent is correctly delivered, 
those nearest the point of dispersal will receive the greatest con- 
centration. In many cases riot control agent is mixed with smoke so 
that it will deter and disperse persons outside the field of its 
direct effects when they see the smoke drifting towards them. The 
effects of a riot control agent must be so unpleasant that rioters 
do not immediately returm for a second exposure. The amount of 
agent to which a rioter will be subjected will usually be controlled 
to a large extent by the subject himself, who will move away when he 
has had enough. It will be useful in a riot situation if the con- 
centration of agents builds up gradually. The less determined will 
drift away at an early stage whilst the more determined will stay 
until the agent concentration is intolerable. Whilst the efficient 
use of chemical agents in riot control tends towards these desirable 
results, the fact remains that large numbers of innocent people will 
sometimes be enveloped and these will include the old, the very 
young, and the infirm who will be subjected to varying doses of the 
agent. 


CHEMICAL MUNITIONS IN THE BESIEGED CRIMINAL SITUATION 


In a besieged criminal situation the agent will be used in a con- 
fined area, normally in a building but occasionally in a small de- 
fined space out of doors. The requirement for agent distribution is 
therefore less and a munition which spreads its agent too widely 
could cause difficulties some distance away from the scene of opera- 
tions. The target will be an individual or a small group of people, 
and the various factors which might effect the individuals involved 
can usually be properly weighed. The criminal will not normally be 
subjected to CS before he has had an opportunity to surrender, and 
the whole situation arises because he is a danger to society and 
cannot otherwise be neutralised without unacceptable risks to the 
public and the police (unless perhaps by shooting him). The agent 
must therefore be capable of forcing a determined and possibly de- 
ranged criminal from a particular location into the hands of the 
police. It must do so quickly with the absolute minimum of delay 
between the delivery of the agent and its full effects on the sub- 
ject so that the criminal cannot take counter-measures. The degree 
of incapacitation must prevent aggressive action such as shooting or 
trickery after the criminal comes out, but it should not immobilise 
the criminal, creating a need for police to go in and fetch hin. 

The agent should be as near invisible as possible both for maximum 
psychological effect and to ensure that the criminal's activities 
are not obscured. The agent must find its way throughout the area, 
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through any door or barricade, and be capable of spreading through a 
complete house or building. Ideally the chemical agent used in a 
siege situation would be restricted to the very small area of opera- 
tion, it should seek the criminal out, no matter where he might be 
hiding, and it would not be detected by the criminal until he 
suddenly found himself running from his hiding place to surrender, 
being incapable of offensive action. 


CHOICE OF AGENTS 


Four chemical agents are in use by police in various parts of the 
world. DM (Diphenylaminechloroarsine) , sometimes called Adamsite, 
is a nauseating agent which is occasionally used in serious and per- 
sistent rioting. It produces very violent reactions with a total 
incapacitation, but it is slow to act. In riot control munitions it 
is often combined with another agent so that a fast acting agent 
drives the rioters away before the DM quite literally knocks them 
down. Because of its violent, unpleasant and persistent effects DM 
is now little used, but in any case its very slow initial reaction 
followed by almost total incapacitation make it most unsuitable for 
use in a siege situation. 

CR (Dibenzoxacepine ) is a recently developed agent which is not 
yet available for general use. It is an irritant which is primarily 
intended for direct use on rioters by means of sprays or jets. Such 
delivery methods will frequently not be appropriate for use against 
a besieged criminal and, on the information currently available, CR 
is not suitable for this application. 

Remaining for consideration are the lachrimatory agent CN 
(Chlorocetophenone) and CS (Orthochlorobenzylidenemalononitrile) 
which is both lachrimatory and irritant. CN was discovered in 1869 
by a German chemist and has been in constant use as a riot control 
agent since shortly after the First World War. The term 'tear gas! 
was inspired by this agent which, in minute concentrations, will 
cause a copious flow of tears. CN has been the major police chemi- 
cal agent for many years and has proved itself to be effective and 
safe when used correctly. CS is a more recent development combining 
a more powerful lachrimatory action with strong irritant features. 
When compared with CN, CS is faster acting, it requires considerably 
lower concentrations to produce its full range of effects and these 
effects are more potent. The most extensive testing shows that both 
agents are safe to use but CS is less toxic than CN. Whilst CN has 
attributes which make it useful in some riot situations and for use 
in aerosol canisters for subduing a violent individual, there is no 
doubt that for situations in which armed criminals are besieged in 
limited areas, CS is vastly superior. 

Discussion in this chapter will therefore be limited to the use 
of CS. Comment about the effects of CS cannot be applied to other 
agents, and it would be unwise to apply comments about methods of 
use to other agents which might have properties which make them 
behave somewhat differently. Similarly, comments made about the use 
of CS against besieged criminals cannot be applied to the use of 
that agent in riot conditions where different problems arise. A 
great deal of information about CS is publicly available. (2) Many 
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of the studies of its properties and effects are couched in tech- 
nical and medical terms which may cause difficulties for the layman 
seeking information quickly about the practical use of CS. In this 
chapter every effort will be made to reduce the information to 
simple terms and it will often be necessary to generalise. Such 
generalisation is aimed at the practical user of CS and in complex 
matters such as exposure levels any error which may arise from broad 
treatment will be on the side of caution, leaving a greater margin 
of safety than may perhaps be essential. 

Orthochlorobenzylidenemalononitrile was first produced in 1928 by 
two British chemists named Corson and Stoughton and, thankfully, it 
is universally identified by a symbol which utilises the initial 
letters of their two names, CS. The agent is frequently referred to 
as 'gas' or 'tear gas' or 'CS gas', but it is important to a proper 
understanding of the way in which CS works to be quite clear that it 
is not a gas. It is a white crystalline solid which is usually dis- 
persed as very fine particles of dust, or in some cases as very 
small droplets. When used, CS will not behave as a true gas would, 
but rather as a cloud of the finest particles of dust. 


GENERAL EFFECTS 


The effects of CS vary slightly according to the type of munition 
used, the eventual concentration created, and the speed with which 
that concentration is established. In its very lowest concentra- 
tions CS will produce a pricking sensation about the eyes and nose. 
As the level of CS in the air increases the range of effects in- 
creases. The eyes begin to stream, the nose begins to run, the 
respiratory tract is irritated and the subject begins to cough and 
spit. The eyelids close and the subject finds it impossible to keep 
them open for more than very brief periods. Especially when the 
size of the particles is small, the subject feels a tightening of 
his chest and an apparent inability to breathe. In fact the effect 
on his breathing has no clinical significance (3) but it is some- 
times described as 'like being held in a bear-hug from which one 
cannot escape'. The skin is irritated, first by a pricking sensa- 
tion which develops into a burning as the concentration increases. 
This effect is particularly marked where the skin is damp or spe- 
cially tender, as for example on the cheeks and neck after shaving. 
If any CS is swallowed, the subject will retch and vomit. The evi- 
dence indicates that CS does not, of itself, produce unconscious- 
ness, but in heavy concentrations the full range of effects is pro- 
duced quickly and there is every possibility that the subject will 
faint. An almost invariable product of a moderate dose of CS is a 
degree of panic brought on by the sudden onset of the symptoms. 

It has been established that, although even very low concentra- 
tions of CS are extremely unpleasant, a determined or highly moti- 
vated individual can tolerate low concentrations for amazingly long 
periods. It has also been shown that whilst sudden exposure to a 
high concentration will produce results quickly, a gradual rise in 
concentration can be tolerated much longer. (4) Even in heavy con- 
centrations, the deranged or the highly motivated can resist for 
periods completely beyond the capacity of normal people. In the 
besieged criminal situation the police should seek to produce 
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instantly that concentration which will create in the criminal an 
immediate and desperate desire to get out, and which will also pro- 
duce a sufficient degree of panic to ensure that he camnot think 
clearly and cannot follow a considered course of evasive or retalia- 
tory action. They must not, however, use so much CS that the crimi- 
nal will be completely incapacitated in his position. 


RECOVERY 


Despite the severity of the effects of moderate doses of CS, re- 
covery is very rapid. Once free of the agent and in clean air, the 
person rapidly regains control of himself and the symptoms almost 
immediately begin to ease. The actual recovery time depends on the 
degree of exposure and will vary with individuals, but in most cases 
there is an easing of the chest effects and an ability to open the 
eyes within two or three minutes. At this stage any panic will sub- 
side and the very determined individual may once more become a 
threat. A normal person subjected to a moderately heavy dose of CS 
will be fully recovered in ten minutes. Exceptionally, some symp- 
toms may persist in individuals and this will be discussed under 
'First aid'. The important point, so far as the police officer is 
concerned, is that the degree of incapacitation might be exaggerated 
from the start and the determined criminal might recover from a real 
incapacitation in a very short time. In dealing with such a person 
it must not be assumed that CS has rendered him incapable of offen- 
sive action. 


LONG TERM EFFECTS 


CS has been subjected to an intensive propaganda campaign mounted by 
those elements in various parts of the world who were anxious to 
ensure that the authorities were not able to control persistent 
politically inspired mobs. The propaganda has been taken up by some 
elements of the mass media who, often with the best intentions, but 
usually in complete ignorance, have sometimes fostered horrific 
tales of after-effects. The agent has been alleged to cause impo- 
tence and sterility; to cause deformities in unborn babies; to 
affect pregnant women seriously; to cause serious stomach disorders 
in children; to be particularly dangerous to the elderly; to be 
fatal to persons with respiratory or cardiac ailments; to induce or 
ageravate mental disorders; and so on. 

Corson and Stoughton first produced CS in 1928, but little work 
was done for some time. Later it was subjected to intense develop- 
ment and testing before its first operational use by the British in 
Cyprus, in 1960. Since that time it has been in almost daily use. 
It has been accepted all over the world as the major riot control 
agent. Operationally, many thousands of people have been subjected 
to it. In riot situations these have included vast numbers of 
babies, pregnant women, old people, sick people and the mentally 
disturbed. In addition to this practical experience, which by 
virtue of the circumstances can never be properly tabulated or 
scientifically assessed, CS has been subjected to rigorous testing 
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in many countries and particularly in England and the USA. Tests on 
animals have been supplemented by tests on human volunteers and by 
the fact that members of the armed forces of many countries are rou- 
tinely subjected to CS in training as are vast numbers of police the 
world over. The result of the research has been made public. Many 
of the reports originating with the United States Army's Edgewood 
Arsenal Researchers have been released for publication and, follow- 
ing the recommendations of the Himsworth Committee, the result of 
British research is now published in appropriate scientific 
journals. Other scientists have conducted research and produced 
their reports in various parts of the world. There is therefore no 
need to speculate about the effects of CS; they are well known and 
well established. The agent has been and continues to be subjected 
to a more rigorous testing than any drug. 

The person requiring detailed technical information about the 
effects of CS is referred to the various reports and might do well 
to start with the Himsworth Report. It will be sufficient for this 
chapter to summarise the main effects, bearing in mind that it is 
the use of CS in confined areas against barricaded criminals which 
is contemplated. In this connection it is important to keep in mind 
that, if he is subjected to too great a concentration, the criminal 
may be unable to leave his location to surrender, and might faint. 
If he does so the police will have the very dangerous task of 
searching for him in the contaminated area, not knowing whether he 
has fainted or found protection. It is also important to keep in 
mind that we are dealing with a dangerous offender and the alterna- 
tive to CS is probably an armed assault by the police with a very 
good chance that the criminal will be killed in the process. 
Occasionally, innocent persons may be trapped in the area which will 
be affected by CS, but they will be in limited numbers and any spe- 
cial problems should be easily identified. 


EFFECTS ON HEALTHY INDIVIDUALS 


After the most extensive testing and research and the mass of opera- 
tional and training experience with thousands of people over a fif- 
teen year period, there is not one single shred of evidence to sug- 
gest that lasting effects are caused by C5. People have not become 
impotent or sterile after exposure, nor have animals in laboratory 
tests. Exposure to massive doses created experimentally has caused 
burning of the skin but this heals normally and in any case the con- 
centration required could only be produced in the most unusual cir- 
cumstances. There is, theoretically, a chance of causing death with 
massive concentrations of CS if the person is unable to escape. 

This aspect will be discussed later, but for all practical purposes 
such concentrations cannot be maintained in operational conditions 
and the fact of the matter is that not one single death can reliably 
be attributed to CS. 
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EFFECTS ON PREGNANT WOMEN 


Extensive testing with animals shows that CS has no ill effects 
either on the pregnant woman or the unborn child. No evidence of 
such effects has been produced after any operational use in which 
large numbers of pregnant women must have been exposed to varying 
doses of CS. However, if a woman in a very advanced stage of preg- 
nancy were to be subjected to any violent experience (and exposure 
to heavy concentrations of CS is a very violent experience) she 
might well suffer more or less serious consequences. In a riot 
situation a heavily pregnant woman is unlikely to be at the centre 
of activity and in any case would be able to move quickly away from 
any CS. In the siege situation such a woman may be trapped with the 
criminal, perhaps as a hostage. Her presence would call for special 
consideration and the use of heavy concentrations of CS would be 
avoided if possible. Where a woman was in a less advanced stage of 
pregnancy, or where other considerations made the use of CS essen- 
tial, arrangements for immediate medical attention would be essen- 
tial before the CS was launched. 


EFFECTS ON BABIES AND SMALL CHILDREN 


Despite its widespread use in circumstances where the very young 
have frequently been exposed to CS in varying concentrations, and 
despite extensive testing, there is no evidence that CS has ever 
caused any permanent harm to babies or young children. However, in 
riot conditions, a baby is unlikely to be at the point of heaviest 
concentration and would probably be removed very quickly from any 
cS. A baby trapped with a besieged criminal and likely to be ex- 
posed to heavy concentrations must be given further consideration. 
In the first instance, the lungs of a very young child are so deli- 
cate that very heavy doses of CS acting as an irritant could cause 
damage. It seems that this has never happened but cases where 
babies have been trapped in heavy concentrations of CS must be very 
few and the danger must therefore be acknowledged. In any event the 
effects on a baby or small child of the sudden onset of the full 
range of effects would be traumatic. No one would wish to create a 
situation where a small child suddenly finds itself apparently 
blinded, apparently unable to breathe, and with almost all of its 
tender skin irritating and burning. Generally, the presence of a 
baby or small child would inhibit the use of CS. If the alternative 
is a serious risk of deaths of innocent people CS may have to be 
used, but special provision must be made for the removal of the 
child and for immediate medical attention. The older the child the 
less consideration it will need, except that all children will be 
particularly susceptible to panic from exposure to CS. 


EFFECTS ON OLD PEOPLE 
The mere fact of advancing years does not, of itself, render the 


person more or less susceptible to CS. The elderly are more likely 
to suffer from other ailments which might demand special 
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consideration, but age alone is not an important factor. 


EFFECTS ON EXISTING RESPIRATORY AILMENTS 


The apparently violent effects on the chest and on breathing caused 
by moderate concentrations of CS tend to create the impression that 
persons suffering even minor respiratory ailments will be seriously 
at risk. The facts are that CS will cause a minor change in breath- 
ing patterns, these will not impair gas exchanges between the lungs 
and there is no increased resistance in the body's airways. CS will 
not cause respiratory ailments but it may cause irritation in a 
person already suffering. If the subject is suffering from a mild 
asthma or bronchitis, there need be no inhibitions about the use of 
CS. The irritant may bring on an attack, but it will be a normal 
attack for that individual. In very mild cases subjects will find 
their condition eased by the clearing of the passages which CS in- 
duces. If any innocent subject suffers from a chronic respiratory 
ailment, CS may exacerbate the condition temporarily. The evidence 
is that there will be no permanent deterioration, but the presence 
of an innocent person suffering from a chronic respiratory ailment 
will call for special consideration. The degree of illness con- 
cerned is such that a criminal would not be persisting in a course 
of action which demanded the use of CS if he were so chronically 
ill. 


EFFECT ON CARDIAC AILMENTS AND HYPERTENSION 


Exposure to CS results in a transient rise in blood pressure but, in 
healthy persons, produces no change in heart beat rhythms. It re- 
quires little imagination, however, to visualise the effects of a 
sudden onset of the symptoms of CS on a person with a very weak 
heart or very high blood pressure. The tension and stress might 
well induce a heart attack or a stroke. Of course, in the sort of 
situation envisaged, where a dangerous criminal is besieged and 
innocent people are trapped with him, the subjects will already have 
undergone a considerable strain. The existence or continuation of 
the situation might itself be a greater hazard than the use of CS. 
It must be remembered, however, that the onset of CS symptoms will 
be rapid and the presence of persons with weak hearts or very high 
blood pressure will be an inhibiting factor. 


SUMMARY OF SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The police officer involved in the conduct of an operation against a 
dangerous armed criminal will have many factors to consider. The 
criminal who is violently resisting arrest is hardly likely to 
suffer from some acute condition which would inhibit the use of CS 
and, in any case, he will have the option of surrender. Where the 
criminal is alone and will not surrender little thought need be 
given to the points mentioned above. Where innocent persons are 
trapped the commander will need to consider each individual in 
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relation to the special problems which that person creates in re- 
lation to the use of CS. The commander will have no great medical 
knowledge and the readily available family or hospital doctor will 
have so little knowledge about the effects of CS that his advice 
will rarely be helpful. The most useful way in which a commander 
can prepare for such a situation is to ensure that he himself has 
experienced the effects of a substantial concentration of CS. If he 
then considers the effect which he, as a healthy person, suffered, 
he will be able to predict the effect on the innocent persons con- 
cerned. In general this approach will make him over-cautious. In 
the vast majority of cases CS might still be used after special pro- 
vision has been made for the evacuation and treatment of any inno- 
cent person who is not completely healthy. 


EFFECTIVE AND LETHAL CONCENTRATIONS 


Despite its extensive use over Many years and in many parts of the 
world, CS has never been shown to have been responsible for a single 
death, nor can any serious lasting consequences be attributed to it. 
One claim made to the Himsworth Committee (5) alleged that deaths of 
persons trapped in dugouts were due to CS, but the evidence to sup- 
port the claim was, to say the least, inconclusive. When used in 
the open the amount of CS to which a person is subjected will be 
very strictly limited. Apart from the fact that the CS will dis- 
perse quickly, a person finding himself in a concentration of CS 
will move away. CS used in operations involving besieged criminals 
will create rather different problems. A relatively high concen- 
tration will be necessary in the first instance to achieve the 
object of the operation. With some munitions the dispersal of CS 
will be uneven, and the subject may not be able to move from a 
heavily contaminated area. The question of concentrations and dose 
rates, which is an academic point in riot control, becomes an impor- 
tant practical consideration in the siege situation. 

Despite its clear record, it must be accepted that CS is toxic 
and that massive concentrations could cause death. The effects of 
CS are related to a number of factors. The size of particles and 
the sensitivity of the individual are two of the lesser factors. 

The important factors are the amount of CS liberated, the volume of 
air in which the CS is dispersed, and the time for which the subject 
is exposed. The amount of CS linked to the volume of air is termed 
the concentration and is expressed in milligrams of CS per cubic 
metre of air. To ensure that these terms are properly understood it 
should be mentioned that there are 28-35 grams to one ounce, and a 
milligram is one thousandth of a gram. A cubic metre of air is 
equal to about 35 cubic feet. A concentration in which one milli- 
gram of CS is a dispersed in one cubic metre of air would be 
expressed as 1mg./m.? andis equal to about one millionth of an ounce 
of CS in a cubic foot of air. It is, incidentally, twice the amount 
of CS needed to make bystanders hurry away. 

The concentration of CS is not the dose which the subject takes 
into his lungs. A person at rest will take about an hour to breathe 
one cubic metre of air, so the time factor is most important. The 
longer the person remains in the CS, the greater the amount which 
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will have acted upon him. The amount of CS to which a person has 
been exposed can therefore be expressed by multiplying the concen- 
tration in mg./m.3 by the time in minutes to give the total ex- 
posure. This is still not the amount which the person has taken in, 
but the total amount to which he has been exposed. The product of 
this calculation is in min.mg. /m. but it is more frequently ex- 
pressed as the Ct (Concentration time). Thus, if a man has been ex- 
posed to a concentration of Img. /m. 3 for five minutes, this could be 
expressed as Smin.me. /m. 3 but would probably be shown as Ct5. 

The importance of the time factor is illustrated by an experiment 
which shows that when some small animals were subjected to a concen- 
tration of l, 000mg. /m. 3 maintained at that level under laboratory 
conditions the mortality rate increased progressively with the time. 
After a 5 minute exposure only 2 animals out of 60 subsequently 
died. After a 10 minute exposure 16 out of 60 subsequently died. 
After a 15 minute exposure 25 out of 60 died and after a 20 minute 
exposure 50 animals out of the 60 died subsequently. (6) A concen- 
tration as high as l, 000mg. /m. 3 could not be maintained under opera- 
tional conditions unless a ridiculously massive amount of CS was 
liberated in a confined space and then the concentration was main- 
tained by the discharge of further munitions at a completely irre- 
sponsible rate. The initial concentration of CS falls rapidly in 
any operational situation. Experiments in a small ventilated room 
indicate that within ten minutes the original concentration of CS 
will have halved and in twenty minutes only one-seventh of the 
original concentration will remain in the air. (7) 

It is technically incorrect to speak of a particular concentra- 
tion of CS as lethal or near lethal. The problem of lethality de- 
mands proper consideration of the time factor. Yet the person 
deciding upon the amount of CS which will be introduced into a par- 
ticular space requires some simple indication of the amount which 
will be dangerous and the amount that might be lethal, and he will 
not be able to assess in advance the time factor. It can be said 
for practical purposes that a concentration of h,000mg. /m. 3 might in 
the most unusual circumstances cause death and this concentration 
should, it is suggested, be thought of as lethal. Having regard to 
the facts that room sizes cannot be accurately estimated during an 
operation, and that CS munitions do not disperse their payloads per- 
fectly evenly, the amount of CS which can safely be used must fall 
well short of this h,000mg./m.3 level. Such concentrations are 
likely to cause total incapacitation and so are undesirable. To 
allow for a reasonable margin of error and to make for simplicity it 
is suggested that a concentration of 1,000mg. /m. 3 should be con- 
sidered the maximum which should be created in any normal situation 
and so might be regarded as the danger level. This maximum concen- 
tration is equal to one gram of CS per cubic metre of air and since 
the payload of munitions is normally stated in grams it should be 
possible to express minimum room sizes for the safe use of a parti- 
cular munition. 

Experiments conducted by the British Ministry of Defence (8) 
suggest that trained soldiers can tolerate a concentration of 
10mg. /m. 3 for not more than a minute or so, and that untrained in- 
dividuals are likely to be deterred by as little as 0-5mg./m.3. The 
barricaded criminal who refuses to surrender is likely to be either 
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mentally deranged or highly motivated and such a person will resist 
the effects of CS for much longer than even the trained and experi- 
enced soldier. On that basis, an operational minimum concentration 
of not less than 30mg. /m. 3 will be desirable in many cases. Broadly 
speaking the speed of incapacitation is related to the concentration 
of CS used, and in extreme cases where the fastest possible incapa- 
citation is essential (in hostage situations for example) it might 
well be necessary to think in terms of 100mg. /m. 3 at the outset. 

No one can expect that police officers engaged in an armed opera- 
tion will make any precise measurements of rooms, nor enter into 
precise calculations of concentrations, but the levels suggested 
give a thirty-three fold margin of safety and it should be easy to 
relate each of the munitions to some basic room measurements, paying 
Little attention to such matters as ventilation, errors in measure- 
ment, etc. This will provide the operational officer with a quick 
but sufficiently accurate guide to the amount of CS which should be 
used in a confined space. Suppose, for example, that the projectile 
in question has a payload of 25 grams. It can be assumed that rooms 
in private houses will generally be about 2-5 metres high. Twenty- 
five grams of CS will create an undesirable level of CS in 25 cubic 
metres of air which, allowing for 2-5 metres of height, would give 
10 square metres of floor or just over 100 square feet. It could 
therefore be said that in a closed room as small as 10 feet by 10 
feet, that projectile would create an undesirably heavy concentra- 
tion of CS. 

Whilst the theoretical maximum area of coverage of a particular 
munition could be up to thirty-three times that of the 'danger' 
area, no single CS munition can disperse its payload so efficiently 
that it will effectively fill such a large area. For practical pur- 
poses, the largest room size which can be covered by a Single muni- 
tion will be about five times the minimum. In this case the single 
25 gram munition might cope with a room 50 feet by 50 feet, provid- 
ing that time could be allowed for full dispersal. In such a large 
area, initial dispersal would be uneven with all types of munition 
and it would be more effective to release a number of smaller muni- 
tions at different points in the room than to try to use a single 
large munition. 


TYPES OF MUNITION 


A wide range of CS mnitions is available, involving different 
methods of delivery and different methods of dispersing the CS from 
the point of impact. Dispersal is achieved in three ways 


1 Pyrotechnic munitions 


In this type of munition CS is used as a solid and is mixed with a 
pyrotechnic composition for release by burning. A fuse system is 
incorporated and when the main charge is ignited the pyrotechnic 
composition burns fiercely. The products of the combustion are 
emitted from the mmition, carrying the CS with them. Much of the 
CS is vaporised and is carried into the air where it condenses into 
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droplets and then into particles of dust. 

Grenades: Pyrotechnic dissemination is used in a wide range of 
grenades which are usually metal canisters on top of which is the 
initiating system. A striker under spring tension is held back by 
a fly-off lever which, in turn, is held in place by a pin. Before 
throwing, the pin is removed by means of a pull-ring and when the 
grenade leaves the hand, the lever flies off, allowing the striker 
to fall on to a cap. The cap ignites a fuse with a delay of from 
1-5 to 5 seconds depending on the type of grenade. The main charge 
of CS and pyrotechnic composition is ignited by the fuse. Burning 
time varies considerably from grenade to grenade but may average 
about 25 seconds. The quantity of CS varies considerably from the 
100 grams in many commercial grenades, to 50 grams in the British 
military grenade, down to the 20 grams contained in the relatively 
new but exceptionally useful miniature grenades now available in the 
USA. Plate 7.1 shows the British military grenade, which contains 
50 grams of CS. 


7.1 Left to right - British military CS grenade; British military 
37mm. CS cartridge and projectile; Ferret 12 bore CS cartridge and 
projectile 


As with most burning munitions some of the payload is destroyed 
during functioning and this grenade might emit as little as )O grams 
of CS. The payload of this grenade would make it appropriate for a 
Single closed room of normal height of from 200 to 1,000 square feet 
of floor space (assuming in the latter case that it would be accept- 
able to wait for efficient dispersal over the whole area). The high 
capacity grenades generally carry more CS than is appropriate for a 
single room in a house, though they might be used in a hall or 
staircase as a means of covering several rooms. 

Projectiles: Projectiles which disperse their CS pyrotechnically 
are generally of 37mm. (14 in.) calibre and intended for use in the 
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tgas guns' or ‘riot guns?! of this calibre. Typical of these weapons 
is the Webley and Scott gas gun illustrated in Plate 7.2. 


7.2 Webley and Scott 37mm. gas gun 


The gun is a very simple, single shot weapon not capable of any high 
degree of accuracy. A number of different types of projectile are 
available including some fin-stabilised versions for which is claim- 
ed improved accuracy and the ability to penetrate barricades such as 
doors. The British cartridge and its projectile are shown in Plate 
7.1. This consists of an aluminium cartridge case with a propellent 
charge ahead of which is loaded a metal cylinder 4 in. in length. 
The canister contains 25 grams of CS mixed with a pyrotechnic com- 
position. When fired the propellent charge ignites a fuse which 
burns whilst the projectile is in the air and then ignites the main 
charge, after which it functions much like the grenade. Taking 
account of some loss of CS in functioning, such a projectile would 
be appropriate to a single closed room of normal height of from 100 
to 250 square feet of floor space, assuming time for dispersal in 
the case of larger rooms. The projectile illustrated was designed 
for riot control and is not as accurate as is desirable for siege 
situations. The combination of riot gun with this type of cartridge 
produces an accuracy potential no better than a 4 foot group at )0 
yards. 


Efficiency of dispersal 


A major advantage of pyrotechnic munitions is the efficiency of that 
method of dispersal. The size of particle produced is very small 
and this gives excellent penetration into the respiratory system 
with a more rapid onset of chest symptoms. The burning composition 
lifts the CS well into the air where it spreads rapidly, and the 
fact that the cloud of CS will drift with the wind is something — 
which can be turned to great advantage in riot situations. In many 
siege situations, this very efficiency can be a drawback if muni- 
tions have to be used out of doors, or if a munition intended for a 
house fails to enter and discharges in the street. The problem will 
be discussed under 'Excess spread'. 
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Smoke 


All burning munitions produce large volumes of quite dense smoke. 

In siege situations this can cause real difficulties and dangers and 
has no compensating advantages. Manufacturers and others sometimes 
suggest that this smoke can be used to hide a police advance. Such 
suggestions indicate either a complete failure to understand the 
nature of police operations, or an alarming and dangerous 'payonet 
charge' mentality. The object of using CS is to avoid the need to 
move forward. Smoke will obscure the scene, hiding the criminal's 
activities. If a search of the building becomes unavoidable, any 
remaining smoke will create unacceptable hazards. 


Fire 


The rate of burning and the temperature produced by these munitions 
are very high and they frequently cause serious fires. According to 
one report (9) police in the USA were burning down (not merely 
setting fire to) about one house per month by the use o* these muni- 
tions in 1969. Case after case is reported where buildings are set 
alight and, from time to time, deaths are directly attributable to 
this hazard. So great is the danger from this source that it may 
call into question the suitability of this type of munition for use 
in any siege operation in a building. If they are to be used, the 
fire service must be immediately available before the munitions are 
launched. 


Excess spread 


Pyrotechnic dissemination is designed to spread the CS payload as 
widely as possible. The vapour, droplets and ultra-fine dust 
particles are carried into the air by the hot gases and, as the 
gases cool, the CS falls out over a very wide area. Wind will have 
a marked effect and in ideal conditions (a warm dry day with a light 
breeze) the spread outdoors will be substantial. This may be most 
useful in dealing with riots but in the besieged criminal situation 
it creates a massive problem beyond the original confines of the 
operation. The effects of CS from a canister which has missed its 
target and functioned outside could be very serious if, for example, 
a main road runs some distance down wind. One experiment (10) 
showed that a canister containing only 12°5 grams of CS would pro- 
duce a concentration of img. /m. 3 (twice the amount which would make 
bystanders hurry away) almost 200 metres down wind. The larger 
pyrotechnic munitions contain much more CS and a 50 gram grenade 
could, under perfect conditions, produce traces almost a mile down 
wind. The problem might be particularly acute if buildings with 
ventilation systems have their air intakes at a point where rela- 
tively large concentrations of CS will be produced. 
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Delay 


Pyrotechnic munitions usually function via a fuse which can be from 
1-5 to 5 seconds in delay time. If it should land near the criminal 
he could throw (and sometimes has thrown) the canister back, or at 
least divert it. Even when the main charge has ignited there is a 
considerable time lapse before a reasonable concentration is pro- 
duced. This can create a number of problems: 

4 Throwback: Although the munitions may eventually get very hot, 
they can be picked up and hurled back, especially if some imple- 
ment is handy, or they can be kicked out of the way thus mini- 
mising the amount of CS delivered. 

2 Escapes The criminal seeing the CS munition land could escape 
to another part of the building before the CS takes effect. A 
proper delivery pattern would minimise this risk, but the prob- 
lem will always be present. 

3 Retaliation: The delay before an adequate concentration of CS 
is produced may well give the criminal time to retaliate and, 
especially in hostage situations, this can be highly dangerous. 


Direct injury 


Pyrotechnic grenades are unlikely to cause any serious injury if 
they strike a person in the target area. However, 3/mm. projectiles 
vary in their likely effect. Those designed to penetrate barricades 
will, of course, also penetrate human beings and could kill or 
seriously injure anyone struck directly. The projectiles not de- 
signed to penetrate, such as the type illustrated above, have caused 
injuries when they have struck a person directly, but they are un- 


likely to kill. 


Conclusion 


Pyrotechnic munitions are extremely efficient in dispersing their CS 
and may be ideally suited to riot control. They may also be appro- 
priate for use in some outdoor siege operations, but for use inside 
a building their many drawbacks create serious hazards which out- 
weigh the advantages of efficient dispersal. As presently avail- 
able, they are not the type best suited for many of the situations 
involving a besieged criminal. 


2 Dust expulsion munitions 


The payload of dust expulsion munitions is of micro-pulverised CS 
dust, usually with small quantities of other chemicals to aid free 
dispersal. The system is used both in grenades and in 3/mm. projec- 
tiles. A small explosion is used to expel the CS either directly by 
rupturing or disintegrating the body of the munition; or indirectly 
by forcing its emission through ports by means of a piston. The 
basic design and appearance of dust expulsion munitions is similar 
to that of pyrotechnic munitions, and similar initiation systems are 
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usually employed. One dust expulsion 37mm. projectile is initiated 
by impact instead of by a fuse, and some of the grenades are spheri- 
cal rather than cylindrical. 


Efficiency of dispersal 


The direct blast munitions, which quite literally blow out their CS 
dust payloads, tend to dump large amounts of CS at the point of re- 
lease when they are discharged on the ground, whilst the absence of 
a large volume of hot gas and vaporised CS makes dispersal of the 
remainder less efficient than in the case with pyrotechnic muni- 
tions. With direct blast dispersal there will tend to be a very 
high concentration close to the dispersal point, but distribution 
further out will be uneven. These drawbacks apply to many of the 
indirect expulsion systems but are avoided to some extent in one 
design, typified by the Lake Erie Model 3) grenade. In this latter 
system there is a space between inner and outer containers. The ex- 
plosive charge drives forward a piston which forces CS from the 
inner container into the space and then out through a large number 
of ports all around the body. The masking of a small number of 
these ports as the grenade or projectile lies on the ground will not 
significantly reduce efficiency, but there is a tendency for a part 
of the payload to be left between the two parts of the munition, re- 
ducing the effective payload. 


Smoke 


Very little smoke is produced in functioning and, although the CS 
dust will obscure vision briefly whilst it is being dispersed, visi- 
bility will quickly be restored. 


Fire 


It is sometimes claimed that blast dispersal does not create a fire 
hazard, but many such munitions will start fires in materials which 
ignite easily. The hazard cannot be ignored though it is much less 
than that created by pyrotechnic munitions, and is minimal with some 
types of indirect blast expulsion munitions. 


Delay 


Dust expulsion munitions tend to be fused at about 2 Seconds. After 
this time dispersal of the payload is immediate and the very serious 
problems caused by delay are avoided. Some of the 3/mm. projectiles 
in this range detonate on impact and there is no delay with these. 
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Direct injury 


Those dust expulsion munitions which function by direct blast are 
likely to cause fragments, particularly from the striker systems. 
Most of the blast types could cause injury if they exploded very 
close to a person in the target area, and would certainly cause 
injury to anyone quick enough, or foolish enough, to pick one up 
before the fuse was burnt through. In the case of a besieged 
criminal who had refused to surrender, these hazards would be of 
little significance, but they will have to be taken into account if 
innocent persons are in the area. 


Conclusion 


Dust expulsion munitions vary from the inefficient and unsuitable to 
those which are very suitable for siege situations. A munition of 
this type, if selected carefully to meet the requirements set out 
earlier, can avoid many of the hazards created by other types of 
munition and one or two models may offer the pest available attri- 


butes for siege situations. 


3 Liquid CS 


CS can be dissolved in a limited range of liquids and can then be 
employed in blast dispersal grenades and projectiles, very much in 
the same way as dust munitions. The problems of leakage, storage 
and efficient dissemination have been such that the-system is more 
or less obsolete and does not warrant further comment here. There 
is, however, a relatively recent application of liquid CS in a pro- 
jectile specifically designed for use against pesieged criminals. 
The Ferret 12 bore CS projectile (11) (illustrated in Plate 7.1) is 
designed to be used in a standard police shotgun with a cylinder 
(unchoked) barrel. A normal 12 bore cartridge, loaded with a pro- 
pellent charge, contains a fin-stabilised projectile made of tough 
plastic, about two inches long, and shaped rather like an old-style 
aerial bomb. The nose of the projectile is segmented to aid dis- 
integration. The payload consists of 3cc. of methylene chloride in 
which is dissolved rather less than one gram of CS. The projectile 
is designed to be fired at an obstruction such as a window or door. 
On impact, the nose of the projectile begins to break up and after 
penetration, the nose disintegrates, leaving the liquid free. Be- 
cause the liquid is much heavier than the container, it carries on 
with considerable velocity to aerosol into the target area. The 
container falls to the ground. The effect at the point of release 
is not dissimilar to that prođuced by a pressurised aerosol canis- 
ter. For efficient use, the projectile must pass through an ob- 
struction such as a window or door. It will not function effective- 
ly if fired through an open window to strike an inner wall. 

The cartridge is very accurate. The manufacturers claim 90 per 
cent hits in a 1 foot circle at 50 yards, but actual tests with a 
20in. barrel Viking police shotgun prođuced a much better standard. 
Strong winds will cause deflection of the light projectile at all 
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but the shortest ranges and the standard of accuracy at long ranges 
will suffer in high winds. There is virtually no recoil in a normal 
shotgun, but the round has a muzzle velocity well in excess of 1,000 
feet per second. Its performance against the type of barricade 
likely to be found in a house is most impressive. When fired at 90 
degrees it will penetrate window glass, tin. plate glass, and hollow 
core doors at 100 yards. At very shallow angles the maximum effec- 
tive range will be reduced, but it will perform effectively at 
angles of 20 degrees to the target surface. Heavy curtains or 
venetian blinds may cause some loss of effective payload, but will 
have no other effect. Car windscreens can be penetrated by a 90 
degree shot at ranges of 30 yards and side windows will be pene- 
trated at greater ranges. Three-quarter inch plywood can be pene- 
trated at 40 yards, but there is some loss of payload. 

The low payload of these projectiles is an advantage in many 
Situations, but it also limits the usefulness of the round. Danger 
levels can, for all practical purposes, be forgotten. The payload 
is less than a gram and so the danger level would not be quite 
achieved in a cubic metre of air. The cartridge is safe to use 
against a man hiding in a small closet, or a lavatory, or in a small 
car. If there is room for a man to hide, there is room to use a 
Ferret. The largest space which a single Ferret will effectively 
cover is a single closed room of normal height with a floor space 
not more than 10 feet by 10 feet. If the room is any larger, addi- 
tional Ferrets must be used at the rate of one per 10 feet by 10 
feet of floor space. There will be no need to attempt any precise 
measurements of a room. Having regard to the margin of error, a 
rough estimate will suffice and if there is any doubt, an extra 
cartridge should be fired. The system is excellent for use in a 
Single room in any normal house, but there comes a point when a room 
is just too large for the 12 bore Ferret to be practicable. 


Efficiency of dispersal 


The size of the particles produced by the Ferret cartridge is very 
much larger than those produced by burning munitions. This has two 
effects. The larger particles will not penetrate the respiratory 
system to the same extent and the chest symptoms will therefore be 
lost to some degree. This may be compensated for to some extent by 
a more rapid and extreme eye irritation and more marked effects on 
the upper respiratory system produced by the Ferret. So far as dis- 
persal is concerned, the larger droplets produced by the Ferret tend 
to fall out much more quickly and the concentration is not maintain- 
ed at a high level for the same length of time as is the case with 
some other munitions. When the projectile disintegrates, the CS 
aerosols. The initial pattern of concentration will be along the 
line of fire, spreading outwards from the point of fragmentation. 
The concentration will spread rapidly over the area around the line 
of fire, but the initial dispersal pattern will allow of the direc- 
tional dispersal of CS from these cartridges. The distance beyond 
the point of fragmentation over which effective concentrations will 
be produced immediately is limited, but is greater than that likely 
to be needed in any normal house. 
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Smoke 


The payload of the Ferret is completely invisible when dispersed. 
There is nothing to obscure vision nor to indicate the presence of a 
CS concentration. 


Fire 


There is no possibility of fire in any situation. 


Excess spread 


If a Ferret were to miss the window at which it was aimed, and 
strike an outer wall, the liquid CS would be dispersed on the out- 
side, but the dispersal would be very inefficient. This, coupled 
with the small amount of CS involved, means that there is no excess 
spread problem beyond the immediate area of operation. 


Delay 


The dispersal of CS is instantaneous and, providing that sufficient 
cartridges are used, it will produce its effects very rapidly 
indeed. In an ideal situation with a fairly heavy concentration, it 
can be expected to incapacitate in ten seconds. 


Direct injury 


The Ferret is a 12 bore projectile travelling at over 1,000 feet per 
second. If it were to hit a human being before disintegration it 
would, by virtue of its velocity alone, be capable of causing a 
serious wound. The injury would not simply be that of a projectile 
of fairly high velocity for, when the projectile struck, the nose 
would disintegrate and liquid CS would be injected into the wound at 
1,000 feet per second. A person struck directly with a Ferret pro- 
jectile within its danger area of 250 yards is very likely to re- 
ceive fatal injuries. Once recognised, this hazard is easily avoid- 
ed. The cartridge is sufficiently accurate to allow the firer to 
deliver aimed shots which will avoid persons in the field of fire. 
‘After the projectile has penetrated a window or door, the fragments 
of the container and the particles of glass, etc., will fall to the 
ground within about 6 feet. If a Ferret were to be fired directly 
into the face of a person standing immediately behind a pane of 
glass or door, that person would receive serious injuries, especial- 
ly to his eyes. If the person was standing 6 feet or more from the 
glass the Ferret could be directed at him without serious risk of 
injury. Any hazard from this source can be avoided simply by 
directing the Ferret to a part of the obstruction above or to the 
side of anyone standing near it. 
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Conclusion 


The Ferret is without doubt the most effective CS munition for deal- 
ing with a criminal in a known position in a room of the size likely 
to be found in most houses. It is of no use out of doors, and is 
not adequate for the situation where an entire building must be 
filled to clear a criminal from an unknown position. It isa major 
breakthrough in the application of CS to siege situations. A muni- 
tion of this type should be found in every police armoury. 


Final conclusions on munitions 


No single type of CS munition will meet the needs of all situations. 
There is no doubt that the Ferret projectile, or something of the 
sort, will be adequate for most situations, but there will also be a 
need for a range of munitions, including grenades of moderate 
capacity and 37mm. projectiles. Where possible munitions should 
have interrelated payloads so as to help calculations about the 
types and numbers to be used in a particular situation. The final 
selection should be made in the light of the criteria set out here 
and after careful consideration of all the different types which are 
available. 


OPERATIONAL USE OF CS 
Respirators 


It should be quite obvious that every police officer who might 
possibly be reached by the smallest amount of CS should be wearing a 
respirator, and these must be correctly fitted before the CS is 
launched. From time to time incidents occur where police officers 
think they can just 'nip-in-quickly' to low concentrations of CS, 
perform some simple task, and then rush out again. Similarly, in- 
stances have occurred where officers quite close to the scene have 
been unprotected and have been caught by a trick of wind which has 
carried CS to them. The dangers of such foolishness should not need 
further emphasis. Every police officer who might possibly come into 
contact with CS must be wearing a respirator before any agent is re- 
leased. Officers already in position who need to don respirators 
must be paired off so that one man may put on his respirator whilst 
the other keeps watch. 

The type of respirator used in siege operations is not very im- 
portant providing it is efficient. In riot situations where 
respirators may be worn for many hours, specially cushioned models 
may be advisable, but the siege should be ended fairly quickly after 
CS has been introduced and the simplest type of respirator will suf- 
fice. There is little point in detailing the various types of 
respirator, nor the fitting and de-misting procedures. A military, 
or good quality commercial respirator designed to give protection 
against chemical agents should be fitted and de-misted in accordance 
with the manufacturer's instructions so that it will provide an air- 
tight seal around the face. 
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Objectives and preparation 


CS will be used in those situations where a dangerous criminal is 
besieged, and usually after he has refused several demands to sur- 
render. Demands to surrender must be specific and must take the 
form of an order and not a polite request. The criminal must be 
told to come out of a particular door, or go to a particular place. 
These orders must be repeated even after it is clear that he will 
not surrender, but he must not be told that CS will be used in case 
of a refusal. He is being given ample opportunity to surrender. If 
he refuses and is then warned that CS will be used he may start to 
take precautions by strengthening his barricades so that projectiles 
cannot be got in, or by moving from a known position. This will 
raise the general level of danger of the operation and, apart from 
the risk to the innocent, will increase the danger to the criminal. 
Throughout the preparations for the use of CS, the criminal must be 
told to surrender, and the avenue which he should use must be re- 
peated. This should continue after the CS has been put in so that 
the thought will be well planted in the criminal's mind and, even 
through the panic which CS can induce, he is likely to follow those 
instructions. 

The choice of munitions and their placing at the scene is a 
matter which requires considerable thought. Supposing, for example, 
that a criminal was confined in a ditch, out of doors. Probably the 
most effective way of dealing with him would be to release a pyro- 
technic grenade a little distance up wind of him to allow the CS to 
drift down to him. The ideal distance between the point of release 
and the criminal will depend on factors such as the wind force, but 
it should be sufficient to allow the CS cloud to spread and some- 
thing of the order of 10 yards would be appropriate in a light 
breeze. In any use of CS out of doors, wind direction will be most 
important and purning munitions are often the most appropriate. 

Most siege situations will occur in a house or other building. 
Assuming that no hostages are involved, the placing of munitions 
should be designed to ensure that when the criminal leaves his loca- 
tion he will remain in an effective concentration until he is forced 
from the building. The placing of munitions may also be used to 
drive the criminal in a particular direction by blocking other 
avenues with heavy concentrations of CS. Intelligent placing can 
often achieve this. Thoughtless placing of munitions can often make 
it seem that CS will not work. In one case a man was besieged in 
the front room of a terraced house, the layout of which is shown in 
Figure 7.1. For the purpose of the attack, the front door was 
forced open and a pyrotechnic 37mm. projectile was fired in. It 
went past the door to the front room and the wind blowing from the 
open front door ensured that virtually no CS reached the criminal. 
The projectile might have been a useful preliminary to prevent a run 
for the back door, but it left the hall and staircase virtually free 
of CS. The problem would have been better solved by the use of 
Ferret cartridges, the first one placed through the front door with- 
out opening it, to create an effective concentration in the hall. A 
second projectile should then have been fired into the front room, 
directed towards the door, and a third should have been directed to- 
wards the far corner of the room. The order and direction of 
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delivery is indicated by the numbered arrows in Figure 7.1. The 
total amount of CS used would have been less than 3 grams instead of 
the 25 grams, but the effect would have been immediate. 


ae 


Kitchen 


Figure 7.1 Sketch plan of terraced house showing suggested placing 
of Ferret cartridges 


Where a criminal is known to be on the ground floor of a house, 
but his location on that floor is not known, it might be desirable 
first to seal the staircase, probably by the use of a 3/mm. projec- 
tile or small dust expulsion grenade. If the man was then to be 
forced from the front of the house, the first attack should be from 
the rear with appropriate munitions. The final munitions could be 
fired at the front of the house if the desired result had not al- 
ready been achieved. Where the man's location was totally unknown, 
it could be necessary to start at the top, putting CS on the top 
floor, to drive him down and then progressively moving on until he 
is driven out. 


Reactions to CS 


The proper use of CS is likely to drive the criminal out very 
quickly and in such a state that he is no danger to anyone. It 
would be foolish to assume, however, that a criminal driven out by 
CS is incapable of offensive action. He may have run out at the 
first whiff of CS and be exaggerating his symptoms. He must be re- 
garded as a serious danger until he has been secured. Methods of 
dealing with such situations will be explained in Chapter 8 and 
these will involve controlling the criminal until he can be moved 
into a suitable location and position. A person who has been sub- 
jected to a heavy concentration of CS will not respond to orders, 
even on the threat of death. Once in fresh air, such a person is 
likely to roll around on the floor oblivious to any orders. The 
raid group commander must then decide whether he will leave the man 
until he has recovered sufficiently to obey instructions, or to move 
in at once, whilst the criminal is incapacitated. In the latter 
case the danger that the criminal is concealing his ability to take 
aggressive action must be kept in mind and proper caution must be 
exercised until the criminal is handcuffed and searched. When 
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persons other than the criminal are affected by CS, they too will be 
driven out in a state of panic. Members of the support group must 
be available to take care of them. 


First aid and medical treatment 


Despite the severity of the results of a moderate to heavy concen- 
tration of CS there will normally be no need for any medical treat- 
ment. Immediate aid is simple and usually completely effective. It 
is important to recall that C5 is a dust and the subject will have 
that dust on him. Above all he must be instructed not to rub his 
eyes even though they will be badly irritated. If he rubs his eyes 
he is, in effect, grinding the dust into them and he will substan- 
tially delay the recovery time. A prisoner should be handcuffed at 
once. Any other persons should be restrained until it is certain 
that they will not start to rub their eyes. Chest symptoms and the 
general. feeling of panic will be brought under control merely by 
speaking. reassuringly to the subject. CS dust will persist in the 
clothing and hair and should be brushed clear. In the case of ex- 
posure to a fairly high concentration it may be advisable to change 
clothing at once. Any CS on the skin can be flushed off with water 
and any irritation of the eyes will be eased by bathing them in 
water. Various mild medicants are sometimes recommended, but are 
better avoided in the first instance. Immediate aid therefore con- 
sists of 
Remove the subject to clean air 
Stand him facing into the wind 
Prevent him from rubbing his eyes 
Remove any CS dust from clothing or hair 
Flush CS from skin if necessary 
Bathe eyes in water if necessary 
The subject should be completely recovered, except for slight 
reddening around the eyes, in from ten to fifteen minutes. 
The use of medication should be left to properly qualified per- 

sons and medical advice should be sought if: 

4 There is evidence of pre-existing conditions which might be 

exacerbated by CS 
2 The subject has been unconscious 
3 Serious symptoms, including eye irritation, persist after from 
ten to fifteen minutes 

If any part of the skin is severely reddened or burned 
The average medical practitioner will have little knowledge or ex- 
perience of cS, its effects and its treatment. It will be advisable 
to have on hand notes on the likely effects and proper treatment 
prepared by an appropriate medical authority. 
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Failures of CS 


It cannot be assumed that the criminal will be forced out of his 
location in every case. When properly used CS will produce the de- 
sired results quickly and reliably, but the criminal may not leave 
in some cases for a number of reasons. For example: 
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(a) He may shoot himself. A number of cases have occurred where 
criminals, particularly the deranged, have shot themselves when 
CS was launched. 

(b) Even though the concentration is controlled, the criminal may 
faint. 

(c) The criminal may be unable to dismantle a barricade or other 
obstruction, or may be unable to find his way out of a strange 
building. 

(d) Especially if burning munitions have been used, the canister 
may have been diverted preventing the build-up of an effective 
concentration. 

(e) The criminal may have found some protection. Some industrial 
respirators will protect against CS and others will delay the 
effects even though they do not provide complete protection. 
(The wet cloth over the mouth so frequently sported by rioters 
will have no real effect in a confined space. 

(f) The criminal may have a source of uncontaminated air which is 
difficult to attack, for example, in a forced ventilation duct 
or, more rarely, by the use of air induction fans. 

There may be other reasons for the failure of CS to drive the 
criminal out and the great difficulty will be that the police will 
not know the reason for the failure. The mere fact that a shot has 
been heard does not show that the criminal has killed himself; nor 
does the fact that all is quiet indicate that he is unconscious. 
The first step should be to reappraise the amount of CS used and the 
placing of munitions to ensure that the less accessible areas have 
been covered. There is no point in adding to an already adequate 
concentration of CS, but difficulties of layout, etc., might have 
been underestimated. 

If the commander is satisfied with the quantity of CS and the 
placing of munitions, he should next consider the time which has 
elapsed. If the subject has hidden in an inaccessible place where 
the air flow is away from him and towards the point of release, it 
could be some considerable time before the CS produces an effect. 
Ten minutes might elapse in unusual circumstances and a longer time 
in rare cases. There need be no hurry and the commander must avoid 
the temptation to rush things. If neither of these steps produces a 
solution, the commander must move very carefully, trying every pos- 
sible ploy to avoid sending men in to search the area. If, ulti- 
mately, a search becomes inevitable, the methods to be outlined in 
Chapter 9 will be employed but there will be the added complication 
that the searching officers will be wearing respirators which in- 
hibit movement and restrict vision. In such cases consideration 
must always be given to the employment of dogs. 


Effects of CS on dogs 


Having regard to the effect of CS on man, it surprises many to find 
that dogs remain virtually unaffected. In heavy concentrations 
which would be quite intolerable to a man, a dog will work well and 
Show little or no signs of being inconvenienced. Some may cough a 
little, rub their noses, cheeks or ears on the ground, and show a 
little irritation when first exposed to a heavy concentration, but 
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they quickly settle down and are capable of finding hidden articles, 
including drugs. They will track with no apparent difficulty, and 
will attack in their normal fashion. CS will usually do the work by 
itself; but if it fails, as rarely it will, and searching becomes 
unavoidable, dogs can be used to reduce the risk to humans. 


Decontamination 


The use of effective concentrations of CS inside a building will 
produce quite substantial decontamination problems. CS is only 
slightly volatile in air and so will break down only slowly. The 
fine dust will have found its way into every nook and cranny where 
it will continue to cause irritation and make a room uninhabitable. 
Decontamination must be approached with care. There is no point in 
starting decontamination in one house by spreading the CS around the 
neighbourhood. The first step is to remove the CS containers and 
any very heavily contaminated articles such as curtains through 
which projectiles have passed. These should be sealed in plastic or 
metal containers and taken well clear of habitation to be burned or 
buried. Deposits of CS can be picked up in a suction cleaner of the 
type which has disposable bags. The bags should be disposed of in 
the same way as the other heavily contaminated materials. The 
cleaner itself should then be run in fresh air to clear it. Soft 
furnishings may be washed in the type of washing machine which pro- 
vides several rinses, but dry cleaning will require special con- 
sideration because CS will be left in the fluid and could be de- 
posited on other articles cleaned in the same fluid. Floors, walls 
and furniture can be washed with water, with detergents added where 
appropriate. Following this the whole area should be very well ven- 
tilated, using forced ventilation if possible. Even with action of 
this sort, decontamination can take a considerable time. Massive 
concentrations in difficult areas, or in areas which must be cleared 
quickly, will demand the use of chemicals and this is a matter which 
should be left to the experts. 


THE VALUE OF CS 


CS, when used intelligently and with a proper understanding of how 
it works and what it can do, will provide the answer to many siege 
problems. It is not a miracle agent which will do the job for the 
police when casually thrown about, put it is one of the most effec- 
tive weapons available to the police to help them in their primary 
task of protecting the public. It will do this without causing any 
real risk or significant inconvenience to the public or the police. 
At the same time it will ređuce the possibility of the police being 
forced into a position where they may have to kill the criminal. In 
short, CS is a lifesaver, and it is vital that it be properly under- 
stood and properly used. 
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Chapter 8 


THE HANDLING OF PRISONERS 


The ideal conclusion to every precise operation is the surrender of 
the criminal, his prompt and efficient arrest, and his removal from 
the scene. It would be tragedy indeed if an operation which had 
been well planned and executed fell to pieces when the criminal de- 
cided to surrender and resulted at that stage in death or injury. 
Such tragedies have occurred and they can often be attributed to 
poor arrest techniques. 

The most common method of securing an armed criminal is to order 
him to stand about three feet from a wall, a car, or some other sup- 
port, and then to have him lean forward against the wall with his 
hands spread out above head level. In this position he is off 
balance and, in theory at least, is unable to move quickly. If two 
officers are present, one covers the criminal whilst the other goes 
forward to search the criminal, usually by frisking him, that is by 
running the hands over the outside of his clothing. After this the 
criminal is made to resume an upright position and place his hands 
behind his back to be handcuffed. The searching officer stands to 
one side of the criminal so that the protecting officer's field of 
fire remains free, and he can shoot if necessary. It is often sug- 
gested that the searching officer should place one foot in front of 
the criminal's nearer foot so that if the criminal struggles, the 
officer can kick his feet from under him. The position is illus- 
trated in Plate 8.1. If a single officer has to secure a prisoner, 
he takes on the role of the searching officer, keeping his pistol in 
his hand, but held well back into his side so that the criminal 
cannot easily grab it. 

That this method of securing a dangerous offender is hazardous 
can be illustrated by many cases. Two examples can be used to show 
different aspects of the problem. A New York police officer was 
called to an armed robbery and a report (1) states, 

Cun in hand the officer grabbed one of the robbers and was about 

to put him against a wall to frisk him when suddenly the thief 

attacked and knocked the officer off balance and to the ground. 

The robber then drew a concealed gun and shot the officer in the 

chest and buttocks. 

The account goes on to report that, though wounded, the officer shot 
pack at the fleeing robber, wounding him. The man escaped at the 
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time but was arrested shortly afterwards. The attempt to secure 
this prisoner had resulted in a street gun—battle in which a police 
officer was seriously wounded and a criminal slightly wounded, and 
in which there must have been danger to the public. A different 
aspect of the problem is illustrated by an Australian case. A 
police officer in Victoria had been involved in a chase of a stolen 
vehicle which had been driven in a very dangerous manner. When the 
vehicle finally stopped, the officer ordered the driver out at gun- 
point. Holding a cocked self-loading pistol in one hand, the 
officer pushed the driver, a youth, towards the car with the other 
hand, intending to lean him against the car to frisk him. suddenly, 
the youth pushed backwards into the officer's gun which went off, 
killing the youth who was unarmed. (2) 

The system of frisking a suspect whilst he is in an off-balance 
position may have merit where a number of suspects are to be search- 
ed but not necessarily arrested. It is not the most suitable method 
of dealing with a dangerous offender who is to be arrested. The 
basic fault with the off-balance method is that it demands close 
contact between the police officer, who may have a gun in his hand, 
and the criminal who, despite his theoretical disadvantage of being 
off balance, is still capable of effective action. The key factor 
in securing a dangerous criminal is one which applies to many 
aspects of armed operations - reaction time. The simple fact is 
that even when a person is alert and ready for an emergency, a 
period of time will elapse before he can respond to an aggressive 
move. The period will vary according to the degree of alertness of 
the individual, from one-third to two-thirds of a second. If the 
person is off guard, his reaction time will be very much slower. It 
is because of this reaction time that disarming techniques will 
work. It is a fact that, with a little training and practice, it is 
possible to take a gun from anyone who is within touching distance 
before that person can fire a shot. 

Safe and proper prisoner handling demands, therefore, that whilst 
the criminal is capable of offensive action, the distance between 
him and the arresting officer must be such as will give the officer 
time to react to a hostile move. An officer with a gun in his hand 
should avoid coming within reach of the person he is intending to 
arrest, otherwise that person might well be able to disarm him. In 
addition, the whole process of dealing with the prisoner must con- 
form to the principles of protection outlined in Chapter 5. Police 
officers must remain in protected positions for as long as possible 
and should only leave them when they have done everything possible 
to provide for a protective fire capability and generally to ensure 
that the officer required to move is exposed to the minimum risk. 

There must be no confusion about who is dealing with the crimi- 
nal. Normally it will be the designated raid group, though if a 
contingency plan has been brought into operation it could well be 
officers originally deployed in a cover role who are preventing a 
break-out and have challenged the criminal. Two officers should 
deal with one criminal and if there are several criminals it will 
usually be desirable for the support group to hold the criminals 
under their control whilst the raid group move one criminal at a 
time away from the group and deal with him. Occasionally it may be 
necessary to deal with several prisoners at once and this can be 
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8.1 Searching prisoner - off balance method 


done in exactly the same way as is used in dealing with one 
prisoner. Only the raid group should give instructions to the 
criminai and, within the raid group, the orders will generally be 
given by R1. He should ensure that the criminal is; 

1 Made to come out to them 

2 Separated from any visible weapon 

3 Brought to a suitable location and immobilised 

l Secured 

5 Searched 
When this has been done the criminal can be removed and any weapons 
can be recovered and made safe. 

The principles of protection demand that police officers should 
be in a protected position where they must remain as far as pos- 
sible. The mere fact that a criminal indicates that he wishes to 
surrender does not call for the police to leave cover. If he wishes 
to surrender, he should be ordered out into the open where he is 
vulnerable, whilst the police remain in their protected positions 
where they are clearly safe. If the criminal is, or claims to be, 
injured, it may eventually become necessary for the police to go 
forward. They should do so reluctantly and with great care, working 
always on the assumption that the criminal is merely waiting for an 
opportunity to kill them. Only in the most exceptional circum- 
stances, after they have been convinced that there is no reasonable 
alternative, is it proper for the police to go to the criminal. The 
rule is that the criminal must come out to the police. | 

The criminal will not be brought out in a proper fashion by con- 
fused shouts of 'Come out.' He must be given clear, precise orders 
in a manner which establishes from the outset that the police are in 
command, and he must do exactly as he is told. Once the police have 
gained this psychological advantage, they must ensure that they do 


8.2 Securing prisoner - prone 


8.3 Prisoner immobilised 
- kneeling position 


position 
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not lose it through hesitation or confusion. The criminal should be 
told, for example, 'Walk out of the front door with your hands 
stretched out in front of you, palms first.' When he has done so, 
he may be ordered to stop whilst the police have a good look at hin, 
or it may be necessary to deal with a weapon in his possession. In 
any event he must be talked through whatever actions the police want 
him to perform, always ensuring that orders are firm and positive 
and without the possibility of misinterpretation. The criminal must 
hear the orders clearly and a loud hailer may be necessary. The 
attitude conveyed by these orders must be one of no nonsense. The 
criminal must be convinced that the police will be completely ruth- 
less and he must not even look as though he might disobey then. 

The old standard command of 'Hands up' may not be appropriate in 
all situations. A man cannot pass through a doorway with his hands 
held high above his head, and if he is allowed to lower them to head 
level, they will come dangerously near the back of the neck where 
weapons are often concealed. If a man is in the open it will be 
appropriate to tell him to put his hands high in the air, palms for- 
ward. In general the criminal must be ordered to keep his hands 
away from his body, in full view, and with the palms facing forward. 
According to the circumstances he may be told to stretch his arms 
above his head, out to the front, or out to the side. 

When the criminal is out in the open, in full view, he should be 
separated from any weapon which he is holding. If he is thought to 
have a concealed weapon, or a pistol in a holster, it will sometimes 
be better to leave this where it is. There may be more danger in 
having him reach for that weapon to get rid of it than in leaving it 
where it is, ensuring that his arms are kept well clear of his body 
and then securing him before taking the concealed gun from him. If 
he has a gun in his hands, he must NOT be told to throw it down, or 
drop it. A cocked weapon could well fire when dropped and the re- 
sulting shot could cause considerable danger to anyone in the area. 
In addition, the situation will be very tense and a sudden shot 
might provoke a most undesirable response. The most suitable method 
is to order the criminal to take the weapon by the muzzle in his 
weak hand and then move his shooting hand away from the weapon and 
out to the side. Holding the weapon by the muzzle he should then be 
told to bend slowly until he can place the weapon on the ground. 
When he has done so, he should straighten up again and stretch out 
both his arms with the palms of his hands forward. He should then 
be walked away from the gun and towards the police officers. 

Once in the open and separated from any gun he was holding, the 
criminal should be moved towards the officers until he is 6-10 feet 
from the officer who will cover him, usually R2. The criminal 
should then be ordered to lie on his stomach, with his head towards 
R2 and looking at that officer. To prevent him rolling over quick- 
ly, he should be told to spread his legs wide, and then he should 
place his hands behind his back, backs of the hands together, and 
hands held clear of the back. 

When the criminal is immobilised, RI should holster his pistol 
and take out handcuffs before moving forward, well clear of the 
criminal, to a point in line with his shoulders. He will then move 
in at an angle of 90 degrees to his number two's line of fire and, 
when close enough, he should drop down quickly with one knee across 
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the back of the criminal's neck, ensuring that he cannot move. At 
this point, R2 should move his gun aside, clear of his number one. 
Ri will then handcuff the criminal. The position is illustrated in 
Plate 8.2. As soon as the criminal is handcuffed all police fire- 
arms must be holstered. The man is no longer an armed criminal, but 
a handcuffed prisoner. If at that stage he should struggle, or even 
make a break it is almost certain that the use of firearms by the 
police would not be justified, but a police officer who kept a gun 
in his hand might react badly. After the criminal has been hand- 
cuffed he should be searched very carefully, starting by checking 
the area of his back which he can reach with his handcuffed hands, 
then standing him up to search the rest of him. The quick frisking 
sometimes used to check for weapons is too uncertain and many con- 
cealed weapons will be missed by such methods. Finally, the police 
officers will take possession of the criminal's gun and must be cap- 
able of making it safe. Their training must therefore include time 
Spent on examining and unloading a variety of weapons so that they 
can at least make the weapon safe without risk of an unintentional 
discharge. 

A number of minor variations may be called for. The positions of 
the police officers might make it more appropriate for R1 to remain 
behind cover and for R2 to move out to secure the prisoner. That 
decision will be a matter for R1. If the securing officer has no 
handcuffs, he should make use of any substitute which is to hand, 
but it is vital that the criminal's hands be secured both to inhibit 
his movement physically and to ensure his psychological acceptance 
of the fact that he is a prisoner. Suitable substitutes are always 
to hand in the form of a necktie, a belt, or a similar article. 

In some situations it will be undesirable to lay the prisoner on 
his stomach. He might, for example, be more or less lost to view 
because of vegetation or some physical feature. In such cases the 
criminal may be made to kneel on both knees, facing R2, and with one 
foot crossed over the top of the other. Initially he should be made 
to stretch his arms out to the front or side so that they are in 
full view. R1 will move in in the normal way and when he is level 
with the criminal, and can see his back, the criminal should be told 
to put his hands behind his back, backs of the hands together, hands 
held away from the body. This movement must take place whilst R1 is 
out of reach. R1 will then move in to handcuff the criminal. If 
there is any suggestion of a struggle the criminal, who is on the 
very point of balance, can be knocked on to his face by the lightest 
tap on his head, neck or shoulders. R1 can then drop across his 
neck to subdue him and continue with the arrest in the prone posi- 
tion. The 90 degree angle between the approach line for R1 and the 
line of fire for R2 must be maintained so that R2 will be able to 
shoot right up to the last possible moment if necessary. Plate 8.3 
illustrates the position. If a lone police officer has to make such 
an arrest, he should assume the role described for R1, but having 
moved round to the line of the shoulder he should order the criminal 
to look straight ahead and should not holster his pistol until he is 
within touching distance of the criminal, following which he should 
move in quickly to secure his man. The lone officer may well feel 
that, when he has made his approach he will want the criminal to 
move from the kneeling to the prone position so that he can be more 
safely secured. 
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The methods might be illustrated with an example based on the 


precise situation set out in Chapter 6, where a criminal is besieged 


in the house sketched in Figure Gate 


FIGURE 8.1 Sketch plan of house and location of officers 


The cover group are in position and the raid group have taken up 
their places on each side of the gateway. A support man with a loud 
hailer is behind the garden wall. When the criminal indicates his 
willingness to surrender he will be told to walk through the front 
door with his hands out in front of him. As soon as the criminal is 
outside, R1 will take over, ordering the criminal to stop and, if he 
is holding a gun, he will be made to put it down in the way already 
described. The criminal will then be ordered to walk forward to the 
point shown in Figure 8.2 where, with both officers still behind 
cover, he will be ordered to lie on his stomach, facing R2, with his 
legs spread and his hands behind his back, backs together and lifted 
clear of his body. When he is in that position he will be told to 
look at R2 who will be pointing a gun directly at his head. R1 will 
then holster his pistol and follow the path indicated by the broken 
line in Figure 8.3. When he reaches the criminal, R1 will drop 
across his neck and handcuff him. 

If, following a refusal to surrender, CS is used, the criminal is 
likely to bolt from the door and may well be rolling around on the 
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FICURE 8.2 Positions of raid group and movement of prisoner 
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FIGURE 8.3 Final moves to make arrest 


ground somewhere in the front garden. If he has been subjected to a 
reasonable dose of CS he will not respond to orders for a time, no 
matter what threats are used. Of course, he may be exaggerating or 
even faking the effects, seeking to catch a police officer off 
guard. R1 must then decide whether he will wait a few minutes until 
the criminal has recovered sufficiently to obey orders, or whether 
he should move in at once. He should consider the situation care- 
fully, but may well opt for the latter course of action. Both mem- 
bers of the raid group must be close enough to the criminal to 
ensure that they are effective, even though they will be wearing 
respirators. If the criminal is in the open, it may be that both 
will leave cover together and move forward, keeping widely separated 
so that the criminal could not shoot both of them before one retali- 
ated. They should move forward until R2 is about 10 feet in front 
of the criminal and R1 has moved round to the shoulder line. With 
R2 covering, the criminal should be ordered to assume the prone 
position described earlier. If he will do so the arrest will pro- 
ceed normally. If he will not R1 may nevertheless decide to move in 
at once. 

The criminal who is or who professes to be wounded or otherwise 
unable to come out must be treated with the utmost care and should 
be dealt with on the assumption that he will kill a police officer 
if he can. Supposing that, during a siege, shots had become un- 
avoidable and the criminal was wounded. When given the opportunity 
to surrender the criminal reaches the sitting room window where he 
apparently loses consciousness. After a delay the raid group, with 
Support, are sent forward. Using the techniques to be described in 
the next chapter, they reach the sitting room door and see the 
criminal, apparently unconscious, near the window in the position 
indicated in Figure 8.4. The criminal may be seriously injured, or 
already dead, but the police must work on the assumption that he is 
feigning. Perhaps, before they enter the room they would resort to 
the old game hunter's trick of throwing something hard at the man to 
see if it provokes any response. If there is no response they might 
move into the room, R1 moving to the large chair to be joined by R2. 
R2 would then line his weapon on the criminal and R1 would move out, 
following the line indicated in Figure 8... If he were still not 
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FIGURE 8.) Position of unconscious criminal and moves for arrest 


completely satisfied about the condition of the criminal, R1 might 
stay out of reach, perhaps kicking the criminal's foot or leg, to 
see if that produced any response. Only when he was completely 
satisfied that there would be no resistance would RI move round to 
the shoulders and, when possible, drop across the criminal's neck 
before handcuffing him. Even though he may be unconscious the 
criminal should be handcuffed before he is searched. 

Some may feel that such an approach is over—cautious and that to 
suggest that police officers should throw something hard at, or 
kick, a man who may be seriously injured is inhuman. Some may ques- 
tion the propriety of handcuffing a man who is seriously wounded and 
unconscious. Before accepting such criticism, it might be wise to 
consider the alternatives so far as the criminal is concerned, leav- 
ing aside for the moment the dangers to the police and the conse- 
quences for the public of any police failure. Supposing the police 
do not take such precautions and the criminal does grapple with one 
of them, it may well be that the police will then have to shoot hin, 
possibly killing hin. The careful and apparently harsh approach is 
in the best interests of everyone concerned, including the criminal. 

The proper handling of prisoners is a matter which requires 
thought, planning and training. Unnecessary deaths and injuries 
have occurred through neglect of the points made here. The correct 
methods reflect the attitudes and precepts of the basic principles 
of police tactics and foster that calm efficiency of operations 
which will avoid danger and casualties. 


NOTES 
1 New York City Police Magazine, 'Spring 3100', June 1972. 


2 Richard Harding, 'Police Killings in Australia', Penguin, 
Australia, 1970, p.125. 


Chapter 9 


SEARCHING BUILDINGS 


In the precise situation, where the criminal's location has been 
established, the police would not contemplate entering the building 
or room except in the most unusual circumstances. The aim of the 
operation is to arrest the criminal and this must be done by com- 
pelling him to come out rather than by asking police officers to go 
in after him. In an imprecise situation, where the criminal's loca- 
tion is not known, police officers may be compelled to undertake the 
potentially hazardous operation of searching. If the person sought 
is determined, or is panicked by a sudden open assault, it can be 
quite easy for him to shoot the leading officers. 

Research has indicated a number of specific areas in which the 
hazard can be reduced. For example, Professor Bristow, whose study 
has been referred to previously, (1) indicates that in such opera- 
tions special dangers lie in failing to search a room correctly, in 
standing in front of a door whilst knocking on it, and in having two 
officers close together in an unprotected location. In all the re- 
search it seems clear that a too casual approach, or a too hurried 
approach are equally dangerous. Any lessons which are to be learned 
from such specific examples are, it is hoped, incorporated in the 
basic tactics. If these are applied correctly, operations involving 
the searching of buildings can be conducted with greater efficiency 
and with less risk to both public and police than has often been the 
case. The claim can be tested by applying the basic tactics to an 
imprecise operation and by digressing to show how specific tasks 
might be carried out to conform with the basic principles. 

PROBLEM: A local criminal, of questionable mental stability and 
with previous convictions for violent crime, was disturbed by police 
officers whilst he was breaking into a shop. He fired at the police 
with a 9mm. automatic pistol and seriously wounded one officer. He 
escaped from the scene in a car which he has since abandoned and, 
for the time, all trace of him has been lost. Officers who know the 
man well indicate that he will almost certainly be at one of three 
houses. He is most likely to have gone to the home of his mother 
who is well aware of his criminal activities and will do anything to 
help him. He may have gone to his brother who is also likely to 
help him, being himself an active criminal. He may have gone to his 
girl friend who is also likely to help him but seems to be afraid of 
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any involvement with the police. On balance, it is thought most 
likely that he will be at the mother's house, and she may or may not 
be there as well. A detective who has recently executed a search 
warrant at that house can supply a detailed sketch plan (see Figure 
9.1). The house is of brick and its description is the same as that 
given in the example in Chapter 6. It is, of course, possible that 
the criminal is at one of the other houses, or that he is at none of 
them. 


FIGURE 9.1 The suspect building - ground floor layout 


There may well be a degree of urgency in such an operation, par- 
ticularly since a police officer has been shot and the criminal has 
clearly displayed his willingness to shoot to avoid arrest. He is 
clearly a danger to the public as well as to the police, but zeal 
and determination to arrest the man must not be allowed to produce 
hasty and inefficient police action. There must be no running off 
to the three houses, or to one of them, with ill prepared plans and 
with unbriefed, ill equipped men. Once again, the commander must 
remain firmly in his seat, establish his position and then apply 
himself to the tactics. 


CONTAINMENT 


The problem of containing the mother's house is similar to the prob- 
lem outlined in Chapter 6, but there are added complications. A 
cover group of four men, one appointed commander and another sub- 
commander, should be despatched. The positions indicated for the 
precise situation may be appropriate except that in this case it 
will be important that the cover group do not provoke a confronta- 
tion at this stage. In the circumstances outlined in Chapter 6 the 
confrontation alreađy existed to a large extent, but in this situa- 
tion the criminal, if he is there, should remain in ignorance of the 
presence of the police until all preparations are completed. This 
may demand a compromise between perfect containment and absolute 
concealment, and the final deployment may well be left to the cover 
group commander at the scene. The objective is to safeguard the 
public and, assuming the man to be in the house, the cover group 
will be failing in their duty if they hang so far back that the 
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criminal is allowed to escape, or so that any confrontation takes 
place in the street with innocent people in the area. They will 
also be failing if, by getting too close, they allow the criminal to 
become aware of their presence too soon. By doing so they may well 
produce a situation where the criminal starts shooting. Deployment 
in this situation calls for judgment on the part of the cover group 
commander and trust on the part of more senior officers not at the 
scene. 

Broadly speaking, the locations suggested in Chapter 6 will be 
appropriate and the problems of fields of responsibility, command 
within the group, call signs and designations, briefing, and the 
action to be taken in case of a break-out, have been discussed in 
Chapter 6 and continue to be applicable. 

The perimeter group must not be deployed as a matter of course in 
such a situation. This group will be needed for the execution phase 
of many operations, but the question of their deployment during con- 
tainment is a matter for the judgment of the operational commander. 
The initial reaction may well be to think that innocent members of 
the public must be prevented from wandering into the danger area so 
that there will be no danger to them in case of an early confronta- 
tion. Conversely, it might be thought that the criminal, if he is 
there at all, has been there for some time. The cover group will do 
everything possible to avoid attracting his attention and the 
chances of the criminal trying to leave a situation which he sees as 
normal are very low. If the perimeter group is deployed and a 
normally busy street is suddenly devoid of activity, the criminal 
will be alerted and must surely investigate, producing a confronta- 
tion before the police are ready. The action which was intended to 
safeguard the public may cause an even greater danger. On balance 
it might be thought that public safety would best be served in this 
particular case by covert containment and by allowing normal acti- 
vity to continue. The question cannot be answered in advance and 
each commander must make a decision based on his situation, but it 
is a matter of balancing the likely risks and gains of alternative 
courses, rather than of following some previously dictated 'correct' 
procedure. 

Up to this point consideration has been given only to the 
mother's house, but the criminal may be at one of the other two 
houses and they cannot be ignored. Where adequate numbers of armed 
police officers are available, all three houses should be contained 
in the same fashion, but it may not be possible or desirable to tie 
down twelve or more armed police officers immediately. It may be 
found necessary to settle for something less than positive contain- 
ment in the first instance. It might be found most appropriate to 
put on a positive containment at the mother's house, and to restrict 
action at the other two houses to surveillance so that anyone at the. 
house can be seen. If the criminal was at one of the latter two 
houses and tried to leave, the unarmed officers, or the limited num- 
bers of armed officers, may not attempt to stop him, but might 
simply report to the operational commander and then maintain contact 
until adequate numbers of armed officers could be deployed. Again, 
the commander must apply judgment to the facts of each case. Where 
only one house is positively contained and the remainder are visual- 
ly contained, it must be ensured that there is no communication from 
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one house to the others, if necessary by arranging for the telephone 
to be temporarily out of order. 

With the cover groups despatched, no other men are needed at or 
near the scene until the operation moves into its execution phase. 
All other men should rendezvous at the police station or at a 
rendezvous post a sufficient distance from the scene to avoid excit— 
ing the interest of the public in the area. 


PLANNING 


With the containment phase implemented, the commander must settle 
back to complete the planning phase, keeping in mind that the imme- 
diate aim of the operation is merely to establish whether or not the 
criminal is at one of the three houses. The circumstances outlined 
call for three separate operations to deal with each of the three 
houses. In some cases it may be essential to deal with all three 
simultaneously despite the fairly heavy manpower requirements of 
each one. If this is so, each house must be positively contained 
and an operational commander must be appointed for each, with an 
overall commander as co-ordinator. Alternatively, it may be decided 
that one house, the mother's, will be positively contained and then 
dealt with before the operation moves on to the second house and 
finally the third. The problems are the same for each house and 
only the operation at the mother's house will be discussed in 
detail, assuming that the remaining houses are contained and either 
being dealt with by someone else, or awaiting the conclusion of the 
first operation. 


(a) Gathering information 


A good deal of information is already to hand, but the reports of 
the cover groups when they are in position will be most important. 
If a cover group were to report that they had seen and identified 
the individual, the operation would be at an end. It would not be a 
matter of making slight adjustments before moving in to make an 
arrest. The operation would be completely ended and a totally new 
operation should be started by reviewing the containment. The cover 
group may also establish by their observations whether or not the 
mother is at home. So important is the additional information which 
can be gained by allowing a well placed cover group to keep watch 
that, in some cases, it will be well worth delaying the execution 
for a time. 


(b) Basic plan 


The basic plan is that course of action which, if it is carried 
through, will bring the operation to a conclusion. Examination of 
the problem posed will show that, no matter what other steps might 
be taken, the police will only be satisfied if they either locate 
the criminal or they search the house and establish with certainty 
that he is not there. They cannot be certain that they will locate 
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the criminal - he may not be there - so the basic plan must be to 
search the house. Various things may be done to avoid the necessity 
for searching but the operation must be planned around the search 
because, in the end, it may well come down to just that. Of course, 
'to search the house' summarises the basic plan, but a great deal 
more detail will be required and the following might be appropriate. 

The cover group has already been despatched and is deployed in 
the positions discussed earlier. When all is ready, the perimeter 
group may be called in to close both ends of the street and they 
may, according to circumstances, visit houses opposite the front and 
rear of the suspect's house so that the occupants can be warned of 
the dangers. In some cases other perimeter men will be required 
with loud hailers to keep the occupants of all surrounding houses 
inside and to keep other people from wandering into the area. In 
other situations it will be sufficient for a perimeter group of one 
man to be on hand to stop any stray pedestrian who tries to walk 
past the door. The number of perimeter men involved and the type of 
action to be taken will vary from case to case and must remain a 
matter of judgment for the commander. It is unlikely that evacua- 
tion will be thought justified in an imprecise operation, though it 
may be considered in extreme cases. 

The raid and support groups will then approach the house to 
search it, but there must first be a decision about which of the two 
doors is to be approached. A number of factors may influence this 
decision, but one of the most important will be the principles of 
protection outlined earlier. With a proper deployment of support 
men the raid group can be adequately protected from attack at either 
door, but the basic plan calls for them to enter and search. Con- 
sideration must therefore be given to protecting the raid group as 
they enter and search the first room. If the front door is used, 
the raid group will go into the hall where there will be danger from 
the kitchen doorway, the sitting room doorway, the staircase, and 
the whole of the first floor landing. Support men outside the hall 
cannot protect the raid group from a threat coming from upstairs. 

If the back door is used, support men can cover the doors to the 
hall and the dining room whilst the raid group search the kitchen. 
In most houses, the most dangerous feature is the staircase and any 
entry leading straight on to it should be avoided. The initial 
approach to this house will, therefore, be to the back door. 

When the raid group approach the back door, they may be vulner- 
able to anyone who is in the garage. The information indicates that 
there is no direct access from the house, but the danger from the 
garage must not be ignored. A search should be conducted, as far as 
possible, by clearing all dangers as they arise, so that no one need 
be looking over his shoulder. If the garage is locked, it would be 
difficult to get in without attracting attention from the house and. 
it might be better to search at least the ground floor of the house 
before opening the garage. What might be practicable and sensible 
would be to check the garage as far as possible through the window, 
and then leave a support man watching the window and the front 
corner of the garage whilst the raid group move to the back of the 
house. 

The first move towards the house will therefore be towards the 
garage window, and the raid group will wish to approach as close as 
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possible in protected positions. They will therefore move behind 
the neighbour's wall to positions opposite the garage window. In 
accordance with the principles of protection, support men will be 
needed to cover other danger spots. 51 will cover the back door, 
and if there is a window over the back door or on the staircase, 92 
will watch that. 53 will watch the front corner of the garage in 
case someone leaves by the front door or the garage door and tries 
to attack the raid group from that quarter. It is important that an 
appropriate number of support men are available to protect the raid 
group from these possible dangers. The cover group must not be 
asked to provide close protection to the raid group. They will be 
too far away and, in any case, their task (and their only task) is 
to deal with any break-out. To ensure that any car which might be 
in the garage cannot be used to break through the containment, the 
raid group with 51 and S2 would move into position from the rear and 
when they were ready 53 could drive a police vehicle across the 
driveway to block it. All the car doors except the driver's should 
be locked before 53 moves off. When the car is in position, $3 
should roll out on the side away from the house, locking the 
driver's door before he leaves the car. These starting positions. 
are shown in Figure 9. 2e 


FIGURE 9.2 Initial deployment at the scene 


From these positions, the raid group will move to check the 
garage as far as possible and then, leaving S3 to watch the garage 
window and the front corner of the building, they will move to the 
back door. R1 will knock on the door and, when appropriate, entry 
will be made to the kitchen using S1 to cover the door to the dining 
room and $2 to cover the door to the hall. When the kitchen is 
searched S2 will continue to watch the door to the hall whilst the 
raid group move into the dining room, using S1 to cover the door 
from the dining room into the sitting room. The search will con- 
tinue to the sitting room and then to the hall. Before any attempt 
ig made to go upstairs, S2 will be left to cover the staircase 
whilst the raid group with $1 move out to search the garage and free 
$3 from his responsibilities there. With the ground floor complete- 
ly checked, the raid group will go upstairs and from the landing 
will search the bathroom and bedrooms 1, 2 and 3 in that order. 
Finally the roof space must be searched. Any deviation from the 
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pattern of search must be reported to the commander before being put 
into effect. 

To produce a suitable basic plan, the commander must have a know- 
ledge of those techniques of searching which accord with the basic 
principles. These will be described more fully under 'Execution', 
and the plan suggested here is based on the assumption that all the 
men involved are trained in the appropriate techniques. There is no 
single 'correct plan' for such an operation; each commander must 
vary his approach according to his situation and, to some extent, 
his personal preferences. This plan, and the more detailed techni- 
ques described later, represent one way of applying the basic prin- 
ciples to the problem which has been set. 


(c) Contingency plans 


The basic plan must now be examined, step by step, to see what con- 
tingencies are likely to arise, and to plan for them. 

1 Criminal breaks and is stopped by cover group: The plan for 
this contingency will be the same as that produced for the precise 
situation dealt with in Chapter 6. All groups will stand fast. 
That cover sub-group into whose area the criminal has broken will 
challenge him and hold him at gunpoint. At the discretion of the 
sub-group commander they will then either deal with him themselves 
or call for the raid group to make the arrest. 

2 Criminal breaks and gets beyond inner cover: In many imprecise 
operations an outer cover group will not be justified. The plan 
will be for the responsible cover sub-group to report to the opera- 
tional commander and then to maintain contact with the criminal 
whilst other officers are redeployed to contain him. 

3 Criminal's mother is encountered: When an approach is made to 
the back door, the wanted man's mother might well answer. If she 
does not she may be encountered at some other stage of the search. 
It is very desirable that she be got out of the house. Although, 
from the information available, she is unlikely to be used as a 
hostage, her presence in the house is a complication which should be 
avoided if possible. In addition, it is extremely important that 
she be interviewed. If the woman can be got out of the house and 
interviewed, she may reveal that the wanted man is in the house, and 
the operation is ended. There must be no rushing in. The man has 
been located and the operation has become precise. A new set of 
plans is now required to deal with a precise operation. Of course, 
if the woman denies that her son is present, she cannot be believed 
and the search will be resumed. The plan to deal with the woman, if 
she is encountered, will therefore be for the raid group to get her 
out of the house and hand her over at once to the support group who 
will have a man specially selected for his abilities as an inter- 
viewer. The raid group must not attempt to interview the woman. 
They must continue to concentrate on the criminal. The operation 
will be suspended whilst the woman is being interrogated. 

l Criminal located and refuses to surrender: At any stage of the 
operation the criminal may reveal his location. He might fire at 
the police as they approach; he might reveal himself at a window; 
it might be he, and not his mother, who answers the door; he might 
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disclose his presence at any stage during the search of the in- 
terior. If there is a face to face confrontation and the criminal 
surrenders, the raid group will, of course, deal with him. If the 
criminal backs off, or fights, or refuses to surrender, the raid 
group must not be drawn forward. If, for example, the criminal were 
to open the door and, seeing the police officers, were to step back 
amd slam the door in their faces, the raid group must not barge 
through the door to follow him. The aim of the operation has been 
achieved. The criminal has been located. The raid group must now 
back off to a point where R1 considers they will be safe. From 
there he will report to the operational commander who may re-locate 
them whilst he begins his appraisal of the new, precise situation; 
which is, of course, the besieged criminal situation dealt with in 
Chapter 6. 

Once again, four contingency plans are required. Any unforeseen 
and unpredictable happenings will be dealt with by the operational 
commander through his command structure. 


(a) Preliminary operation 


For the reasons described under contingency plan 3, the wanted man's 
mother is a very important figure in this situation and it might, 
therefore, be worthwhile considering a preliminary operation aimed 
at getting her out before any search of the house is started. This 
preliminary is distinguished as such by the fact that its immediate 
aim is not to locate the criminal, but to get the woman out, thus it 
is at variance with the aim of the basic plan. Some form of subter- 
fuge might be used. If it is known that the wanted man's brother is 
not at the house, consideration could be given to delivering a 
message asking the mother to go urgently to the second son. If she 
responds to this she can be interviewed about the wanted man and be 
kept away from the house whilst any search is in progress. Al- 
though, chronologically, this preliminary will come before the basic 
plan, it is important that the basic plan should be completed first 
and that, before it is put into effect, everyone involved in the 
basic plan is in position or as close to his position as possible. 
In this case the preliminary might call for an officer, possibly a 
woman, to go to the door openly on the pretext of delivering the 
message. The officer will offer to transport the woman if she will 
go at once. When the woman comes out she can be taken far enough 
away to be interviewed and the progress of the operation will then 
depend on the result of the interview. Ali should be ready for the 
basic plan to be put into effect, but some additional contingencies 
peculiar to the preliminary will arise. The first two contingencies 
of the basic plan concerning the possibility of a break-out will 
apply to the preliminary and no further action is called for. Con- 
tingencies peculiar to the preliminary include the possibility of 
the criminal attempting to shoot the officer, calling for deployment 
of the support groups, and the need for defined escape routes. 

There is also the possibility that the woman will ask the officer 
into the house to wait. Such an invitation must be refused, perhaps 
on the pretext of not having time to wait. Examination of these 
contingencies might result in second thoughts about such a 
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preliminary. If a policewoman is sent to deliver such a message, 
can she be protected if the criminal tries to shoot her, and are 
there reasonable escape routes for her? The making of these addi- 
tional contingency plans will allow of a reappraisal of the pre- 
liminaries and a balancing of the risks involved against the bene- 
fits of securing and interviewing the woman. There is no stock 
answer. In each case the operational commander must use his judg- 
ment to strike the best balance having regard to the order of 
priorities. 


(e) Secondary operation 


There is no secondary objective in this operation and no secondary 
plans will be called for. 


ORGANISATION 
1 Manpower 


Basic plan: 

Perimeter group: The size of the perimeter group for the basic 
plan will probably be very small in such an operation. Operations 
will vary considerably according to the area of operation and the 
time of day but assuming that a quiet time will be selected, two men 
might be appropriate. 

Cover group: The cover group will be of four men, acting in 
pairs and covering the front and rear of the house respectively. 

Raid group: ‘Two men. 

Support group: Three men, for the roles already outlined. 

When the commander and his staff officer are taken into account 
the basic plan will require a total of thirteen men for efficient 
implementation. The use of dogs to assist in searching is discussed 
later, but if a dog is to be employed, its handler will be included 
in the support group. 

Contingency plans: Contingencies 1 and 2 do not require any 
additional men, but contingency 3 raises a requirement for an addi- 
tional support man to deal with the woman, bringing the support 
group to a strength of four. Contingency ) will probably produce a 
requirement for additional perimeter men but it may well be decided 
that these men will simply be earmarked but not called to the scene 
unless that contingency arises. 

Preliminary operation: In general the manpower available for the 
basic plan will be adequate for the preliminary plan, but it is im- 
portant that the officer used to deliver the message is not one of 
the basic raid group. These two officers must be ready to deal with 
the criminal. The aim of the preliminary operation is to get the 
woman out and the person who does this forms a preliminary raid 
group of one for that task only. 
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ABLE 9.1 Manpower summary 


mim 9a Newt? FO a 


Group Basic Additional requirements for: 

plan ——_— oo 

Contingencies Preliminary 
Perimeter group 6* O 
Cover group O O 
Raid group 2 O 1 
Support group Sika 1 O 
Commander and staff 2 O O 
Total 13 7* 1 


* The additional perimeter men may be earmarked, but will not be 
called to the scene unless the operation becomes precise after the 
criminal has been located. 

**¥If a dog handler is to be used, he will be an additional member of 
the support group. 


2 Command structure 


Of the two perimeter men, one (P1) must be placed in charge. In the 
four man cover group, C1 will be group commander and will also take 
charge of the front sub-group. C3 will command the rear sub-group. 
R1 will be in charge of the raid group. Sh will command the support 
group until he takes charge of the woman if she is located. If this 
happens 53 will assume command. 

Chain of command: 


Operational Commander 


Staff Officer 


Perimeter Cover Raid Support Preliminary 
Group (2) Group Group (2) Group (L) Raid 
Group (1) 
Front Rear 


Cover (2) Cover (2) 


Command post: It will be desirable to establish a command post 
near the scene, perhaps at a police car parked in the front street a 
sufficient distance from the house. This vehicle will move into 
place when the execution phase begins. 

Rendezvous post: All men, except the cover group who would be 
deployed at once, would probably rendezvous at the police station. 

Uncommitted men: When the manpower requirement is filled it will 
be necessary to issue orders to ensure that no one else is sent to 
the scene and that any other officers in the area are specifically 
told to continue with their normal duties. 
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3 Equipment 


The basic, contingency and preliminary plans must now be examined 
afresh in relation to the equipment needed for each. 

(i) Weapons: For all officers except perhaps the perimeter 
group; the commander and the staff officer will have pistols. 
Shotguns will be useful with each cover group and might be desirable 
for the raid group. Generally speaking the support group will be 
badly placed for the use of shotguns. It is unlikely that rifles 
would be required in such an operation. 

(ii) Communications: If the command post is a police car the 
ideal communications system might be UHF repeaters through the VHF 
car radio. By this system the commander will be in touch with his 
headquarters and can also maintain contact with all men in the 
operation. Whatever system is used it should, if possible, be ex- 
clusive to the operation. Pocket sets will be required by both 
perimeter men (2), each cover sub-group (2), R2 of the raid group 
and support men 2, 3 and h ene The commander should have a loud 
hailer for emergency communications, another loud hailer should be 
available to the support group and a third should be issued to the 
perimeter group. If, on contingency ) arising, additional perimeter 
men are required, additional radios and loud hailers will also be 
required, but these can be brought with them if they are on the cor- 
rect frequency. The original requirement will be for eight pocket 
radios and three loud hailers. 

(iii) Other equipment: For the basic plan: armbands for any men 
in plain clothes; body armour for the raid group and three support 
men; forcing equipment; searching mirror; handlamp (for false 
roof or other dark places); handcuffs for raid group; vehicle for 
removing prisoner (one of the police vehicles used to take men to 
the scene would normally be adequate); police dog if required for 
Search. Equipment for the contingency plans: vehicles for re- 
deployment (usually sufficient vehicles will be at the scene); 
handcuffs for cover group; vehicle to take mother from scene. 
Equipment for the preliminary operation: concealable body armour 
for raid man or woman. 


l Briefing 


All men except the cover group will be briefed at the police sta- 
tion. It may in some cases be possible to brief the cover group 
fully before they move off, but this is unlikely. If they have not 
been briefed, it may be possible to replace them with fresh men who 
are briefed prior to execution, otherwise special arrangements must 
be made to brief the cover group. Arrangements must be made for 
progressive briefing and special emphasis must be placed on the need 
to report any shots fired. 


EXECUTION 


When all is ready, the perimeter group, raid and support groups will 
move to their starting positions whilst the commander and his staff 
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officer move into their command post. Detailed knowledge and fre- 
quent practice of the searching techniques is vital to the opera- 
tional officers, but it is also important for the commander who 
should thoroughly understand the techniques and the philosophy 
behind them. The following detailed description applies to the 
basic plan as already outlined. The techniques can be varied within 
certain bounds but they must conform to the attitude and philosophy 
suggested. 

The action taken by the perimeter group will depend on a number 
of factors which have already been discussed. Leaving aside their 
role, the operation proper will start with the men in the positions 
shown in Figure 9.2. The cover group will have been in position for 
some time. The raid group with $1 and S2 will approach from the 
back street, moving behind the neighbour's wall to the positions 
shown. When they are in position, 53 will block the driveway with 
the police car and then he too will move to his position. Sy is not 
yet committed put should be close to hand. S1 will be watching the 
back door, S2 will be watching any windows on the first floor, and 
$3 will be watching the front corner of the building to ensure that 
no one comes round from the front. When all men are ready, R1 will 
report to the operational commander and seek his permission to 
start. When the order is given, RI will cross the garden wall to 
the side of the garage window and will stand with his back to the 
garage wall. R2 will be watching the window until R1 is in place. 
With R2 still covering the window, R1 can move his head out until he 
can see in through the window, but looking only to the end of the 
garage opposite his position so that he does not have to stick his 
head out too far. When he has seen as much as possible of that end, 
he will cross the window, keeping below the level of the sill and 
then check the other end of the garage as far as possible. If, when 
checking through a window in this manner, a brief look is not suf- 
ficient, he should withdraw his head, pause and then look again but 
with his head in a different position. His head should not stay in 
one place for more than a second or two and should not appear in the 
game place twice. When the garage has been checked as far as pos- 
sible, S3 will cover the window as well as the front corner and the 
raid group will move on to the back door. R2 will remain behind the 
garden wall, taking over from g4 in covering the back door. 51, for 
the moment, can relax. 

The next task is simply to knock at the back door. The raid 
group's job is to establish whether or not the criminal is at the 
house. If they knock at the door and he is there, he may run from 
one room to another; he may call out; or he may be so kind as to 
shoot at them through the door, leaving no doubt about his where- 
abouts and intentions. If any of these things happen, the operation 
is over and the somewhat tense business of searching has been avoid- 
ed. Two things need to be kept in mind. It requires only one man 
to knock at a door, so R1 must go forward alone at this stage. It 
must also be kept in mind that police officers have been shot 
through doors and so when making his approach, R1 will ensure that 
he keeps out of line and that he remains to one side of the door 
when knocking. If anything happens at this stage, R1 will simply 
move forward to flatten himself against the wall of the house, leav- 
ing his number two to deal with anyone at the door, and leaving 
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support men to deal with any other threat. R1, then, will stand to 
the side of the door, reach out with his hand, and knock. But on 
which side of the door should he stand? He may, in some cases be 
compelled by the layout of the building to stand in a particular 
place, but the sketch indicates that he could stand on either side 
of the door. The choice is important and the reasoning helps to 
illustrate the basic philosophy which must be adopted. 

If, when knocking at the door, R1 takes up a position on the 
hinge side of the door, he will more easily be able to see who opens 
the door and he will be in a better position to take action against 
anyone in the house. But R1 is not there to see who opens the door, 
nor to take action against them. He is there to knock at the door - 
that is all. If the criminal appears, someone else will be in a 
position to take care of him. R1's job at this stage is simply to 
knock at the door and to ensure that he does not get himself shot in 
the process. He must therefore choose the position in which he is 
safest, not that from which he is most effective. Figure 9.3 illus- 
trates the possible dangers of a bad position. R1 is standing on 
the hinge side of the door and R2 is covering him from behind the 
wall. If the criminal stands in the position marked X, he need open 
the door only a couple of inches to get a shot at R1. If this 
happens, no other police officer can take any action and R1 is un- 
likely to be able to react fast enough to save his own life. 


Police 


FIGURE 9.3 Danger from wrong position when knocking at door 


Whenever possible, RI should knock at a door from the side oppo- 
Site the hinges. His R2 will cover the door directly and he should 
have deployed his support group to cover all other danger spots. 

The basic plan is made on the assumption that nothing will happen as 
a result of the knocking and the search is to go forward. 

The next step is to open the door. Just that - open the door. 
Not open the door and jump in ~ not even open the door and look in - 
just open the door. This is not a military street fighting opera- 
tion, nor is it a James Bond film. The aim is to find out whether 
or not the criminal is in the kitchen and to do so if possible with- 
out going in there. Police officers should not enter a room until 
they are as sure as they can be that the criminal is not there. In 
other words, they go into a room to confirm the belief that the 
criminal is not there, not to find out whether he is there. They go 
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into a room only after they have exhausted every other means of 
establishing the criminal's location. In preparing to open the 
door, R1 will call R2 forward. This officer will almost certainly 
have to take the hinge side of the door, although in some cases it 
may be necessary for both officers to be at one side. R2 does not 
take up a position at the hinge side until some steps have been 
taken to locate the criminal and, on balance, it then becomes the 
safer place. If both officers must be on one side of the door be- 
cause of the layout of the building, R1 will crouch low and R2 will 
stand behind him. S51 will now resume his covering of the door and 
he should keep in mind the possibility of the criminal rushing out 
in a blind panic. If this were to happen, the raid group could not 
shoot without endangering each other and $1 would have to deal with 
the situation. 

When all is ready R1 should open the door and push it wide open. 
It may be necessary to use forcing equipment to do this. When the 
door opens, the raid group must remain back against the walls at 
either side and must not stick out their heads. A criminal in the 
room might be startled into activity by the opening of the door, but 
if he is not he will probably be expecting someone to rush in, or at 
least look in. The raid group must do none of these things. 
Tension will be mounting all the time. Time is on the side of the 
police, If the criminal is in the room, he will see the door fly 
open, then - nothing - no movement - no one charging in - nothing 
for a long, long time. The time will seem to the criminal to be 
hours, but in fact needs to be about a minute. In that time the 
criminal is likely to do something to reveal his presence: run, 
move, shout or shoot. No matter what he does he can hurt no one if 
the officers do their job correctly. If the criminal reveals his 
presence in any way, the operation has ended: he has been located. 
If after a minute or so there is no response to the opening of the 
door, the raid group will then look into the kitchen. Two of them 
are at the door and so each would look at the side of the room 
opposite to him so that they will need to stick their heads out for 
the least possible distance. They may both look together on a 
signal, or they may do so independently. In any case, their heads 
should be sticking out for the shortest time possible, and must 
never appear in the same place twice. This sort of examination will 
leave some parts of the room unseen: the area close to the door, 
for example, cannot be seen unless the officers put their heads 
right inside. This can be avoided by the use of the searching 
mirror. Other areas such as behind furniture or inside cupboards 
cannot be seen until entry has been made. As far as it is possible 
to do so, the room has now been searched from the outside with vir- 
tually no risk, but if the raid group are still not happy, they 
might delay their entry a little further and try to draw the 
criminal by throwing something, a hat, a dustbin lid, or something 
of the sort, into the room. If there is still no response, it is 
time to plan the entry. 

R1 will enter first and it will usually be desirable for him to 
cross R2's line of fire, moving to that part of the room which he 
can see, and leaving R2 covering that part of the room which he can 
best see. R1 must make his entry quickly and should move to some 
form of protection. If the most suitable piece of furniture or 
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other protection does not lie in the line suggested above, R1 will 
move for cover no matter where it might be. Before he moves off, R1 
will call 51 forward to take his place and to watch the door into 
the dining room. R2 will be watching the door into the hall. R1 
will then move quickly into his pre-selected position, bringing the 
men into the locations shown in Figure 9.l.. When he has moved into 
position, R1 will call his R2 into the room and S2 will move forward 
to take the place of R2, covering the door into the hall. The raid 
group will then search the kitchen carefully, checking every cup- 
board or corner which might hold a man (even a crouching man, who 
can get into a remarkably small space). The need for thorough 
Searching cannot be over-emphasised: men have hidden in the most 
peculiar places and have remained there for amazing periods of time 
whilst police officers moved all round them. 


Police 


FIGURE 9.4 Entering the kitchen 


When the kitchen has been thoroughly searched, the raid group 
will prepare to move into the next room. They have two alterna- 
tives, but it has already been pointed out that the hall, with its 
two doors, staircase and landing, is extremely dangerous. It should 
be left until the remainder of the ground floor is clear so that 
only the upstairs danger points exist when it finally must be 
tackled. The door to the hall cannot, of course, be forgotten. S2 
will be left where he is, covering that door to ensure that no one 
can come from the hall to attack the raid group from the rear whilst 
they are entering the dining room. Leaving S2 in position, the raid 
group will prepare for entry into the dining room. In this case a 
man cannot stand on the hinge side of the door and so R1 will crouch 
down on the opposite side with R2 standing behind him covering the 
door into the sitting room. S1 will be waiting to move forward when 
RI makes his entry. These positions are illustrated in Figure 9.5. 
RI will now go through the process of opening the door, making a 
visual check and using the searching mirror as described in relation 
to the back door. R2 will be unable to assist except by watching 
the door to the sitting room. When he is satisfied that the dining 
room is clear, as far as can be seen, R1 will signify his intentions 
to the others and then move into the dining room, making for the 
safest place. R2 will crouch down, assuming the position just 
vacated by R1, whilst S2 moves in to stand behind, taking over the 
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watch on the sitting room door. R2 will then move in to assist R1 
in searching the dining room. When the dining room has been 
cleared, an entry will be made into the sitting room in exactly the 
same way. 


Police 


FIGURE 9.5 Positions for entry to dining room 


Looking again at the layout of the ground floor it will probably 
be unwise to enter the hall from the sitting room. If it was essen- 
tial to move that way, it might be possible first to call S82 and. 
have him open the door from the kitchen to the hall, checking into 
the hall after he had done so. In any case, g2 would have to be in- 
formed of any moves so that he would not jump to the wrong con- 
clusion about noise and movement. A safer approach in this case 
would be to leave g1 watching the door from the sitting room to the 
hall, whilst the raid group return to the kitchen, picking up 82, 
and entering the hall through that door. g4 could open the door 
from the sitting room so that he could watch the foot of the stairs 
whilst the raid group made their entry. The ground floor would then 
be cleared, but before the staircase is tackled it might be worth- 
while clearing the garage completely to eliminate any remaining 
hazard and to release S3. 52 should be left to watch the staircase, 
either from the sitting room or, preferably, from outside the front 
door where he will be safe but can see part way up the stairs. 
Having informed S3 of their intentions, the raid group with S1 could 
then enter the garage through the door and clear that. 

It then becomes necessary to tackle what is almost invariably one 
of the most dangerous parts of the house, the staircase. There is 
no safe way of getting the first man upstairs. The criminal may be 
hiding on the Landing, out of view but close to the top of the 
stairs and waiting to shoot; he may be in the bathroom or in any 
one of the bedrooms, waiting to rush out on to the landing to shoot. 
Much of the danger area will be out of view of support men standing 
on the ground floor. The danger is always present, but can be re- 
duced. In many cases the safest method is to have R2 stand at the 
pottom of the staircase, in the open, with his gun pointing and 
ready to fire at the top of the staircase. It is unlikely that 
other danger spots can be covered, but if they can, not more than 
one support man (s1) may be prought to the foot of the stairs. 

There is a danger of bunching two or three policemen at this point 
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with no added safety factor produced. R1 will then move up the 
stairs on his stomach, staying as close as possible to the steps and 
as close as possible to the inner wall. This position ensures that 
the criminal who wishes to take a shot at him must lean out to do 
So, whereas if R1 went up close to the outer wall, he would reach a 
point where the criminal would be able to shoot without being ex- 
posed. It is interesting to note that, as R1 nears the top of the 
staircase, any shooting which might take place will be within inches 
of his head. It is therefore important that R1 has faith in the 
shooting ability and self-control of his R2. Indeed, the rule 
should be that R1 is allowed to select his own R2. When R1 reaches 
a point from which he can see the landing, he will clear it visually 
as far as possible and then call up R2. The raid group will then 
make their move on to the landing and clear that, calling up support 
men as necessary to watch bedroom doors. The searching of bedrooms 
is carried out in the same fashion, using support men to watch the 
doors of the unsearched rooms. 

When the first floor has been cleared there will, in most houses, 
be one final, very difficult problem - the roof space or false roof. 
Often a trap will lead from the landing to the roof space and this 
will be the only way in. Inside will be almost complete darkness 
and, if the criminal is there, he will know that the searching 
officer's head is going to appear in the light at the trapdoor. 
There is no quick, easy way in. R1, for it is he who must go in, 
will have to put his head through, and then climb up slowly, block- 
ing the entry to such an extent that no one will be able to see 
beyond him. The process can be made less hazardous. The raid group 
should start from the doorway of a bedroom, if possible, so that 
they have some brickwork above their heads to give some protection. 
From this position, they can knock off the lid of the trap with a 
broom or similar long handled implement. This alone may be suf- 
ficient to cause the criminal to move, or respond in some way and 
there should therefore be a pause so that the raid group can listen 
carefully. If there is no response, a handlamp can be introduced 
using a long handle such as the broom handle. The light may produce 
a response and so there should be another pause. The next move is 
to use a searching mirror with its telescopic handle in conjunction 
with the lamp so as to allow of the searching of most of the roof 
space from the relative safety of the doorway. There may well be 
areas behind buttresses or chimney breasts which remain unseen and, 
eventually, R1 must go in, but the processes outlined will have gone 
a long way towards ensuring that the criminal is not there both by 
means of the visual inspection and by the tremendous tension which 
the process will have created. It is most unlikely that the crimi- 
nal will have remained concealed, without moving, waiting for an 
opportunity to kill R1; the more so if he is made to know that 
other police officers, able, for example, to shoot through the ceil- 
ing, are in support of R1. 

And so the search is complete. The odds are that, if the search 
has proceeded, the man is not there. Of all the houses searched, 
most will be empty, but this must not persuade the raid group to 
relax, for it is in that odd case that one of them will be killed if 
they relax their vigilance. There is little doubt that, at many 
points of the search, R1 could be killed by a determined criminal 
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who was able to remain perfectly calm and was fully aware of the 
movements and intentions of the raid group. The intentions of the 
searching officers must never be broadcast and movements should be 
signalled by hand with talking virtually eliminated. The remaining 
risk is reduced if the man who might be inside is made to know that 
any attack by him upon the police is likely to be quite literally 
fatal - to him. Whilst he might kill R1, he cannot at the same time 
kill R2, and in any event the support group and cover group are in 
position. The person who realises this is unlikely to shoot R1 even 
if he has an opportunity. The fanatic or the deranged person who 
might, rarely, be willing to die in such a confrontation, is unlike- 
ly to remain perfectly calm and collected. He is more likely to 
make a mad, suicidal rush, and if the principles of protection have 
been properly followed, this will only result in his death or 
incapacitation. 


USE OF DOGS 


Police dogs might usefully be employed in searching puildings for 
armed criminals, for no matter how highly the dog is regarded, its 
life is much less important than that of a police officer. If a dog 
is to be used, its handler will fall under the support group and he 
should concentrate only on the handling of the dog, not taking on 
any roles such as covering doorways. The dog should be regarded 
simply as a 'tool' which will help the raid group and, like all 
tools, it has its uses and drawbacks. The first drawback is that, 
so far as is known, no one has yet taught police dogs to open doors 
for themselves whilst they are searching. The dog will go as far as 
the first closed door and then a man must go in to open that door. 
The dog handler cannot be permitted to go in alone to do this, the 
raid group must go in to clear the way for him and to protect him. 
Dogs are not infallible (despite the beliefs of some 'dog-lovers'). 
Dogs have failed to find a man hidden in a room, or have failed to 
respond properly to a man whom they have seen. Such things happen 
quite rarely, sometimes when the dog is tired, sometimes when there 
are other very strong scents in the area, and sometimes for no 
apparent reason. Because the dog has produced no response, it must 
not be assumed that a room is clear. The raid group must still go 
in and search carefully. Finally, the loose dog can be a serious 
hazard. By the nature of its training the dog will attack the man 
with the gun in his hand if there is any shooting. It cannot dis- 
tinguish between policemen and criminals and it is easy to visualise 
a situation where a criminal appears and is about to shoot or does 
shoot. One of the police officers will shoot back and might then be 
attacked by the dog, leaving him at the mercy of the criminal as 
well as suffering from the attack by the dog. 

All this is not to deny the value of the dog in searching build- 
ings. They are an extremely valuable aid to the police, but they 
are just that - an aid. They cannot take the place of men doing the 
job. If they are used with discretion and with a knowledge of their 
limitations, they can reduce still further the danger to police 
officers, speed the operation, and increase efficiency. Loose dogs 
and armed police should never be mixed. If the dog is to be used it 
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should be introduced into the room after the visual search and 
whilst all the police officers are still outside. When the dog is 
satisfied with its search, the handler must call it out and secure 
it before the raid group moves in. In comparatively small and 
Simple rooms this might be unnecessarily tedious and the dog might 
not be used. On a staircase, in a cellar, in a warehouse or fac- 
tory, and in many other situations, a dog can be of inestimable 
value. 

There is just one very difficult situation where the use of a dog 
is inappropriate. Armed police officers in one English force had 
completed the search of a house except for the roof Space. They 
were looking for a man who was thought to be armed and dangerous and 
their information was very good. If the man was at the house, as 
the information indicated, he could only be in the roof space. The 
officers went through the processes outlined here of knocking off 
the trapdoor, introducing a light and using a mirror, but with all 
that, there were still large areas which could not be seen. The 
raid group were something less than enthusiastic about going up 
there and so it was decided to send in the dog first. With the aid 
of a step ladder, a rather large police dog was thrust by his hand- 
ler through the trap, and ordered to search. Within a second, the 
dog had rejoined his handler on the landing floor with what must 
pass amongst dogs for a rather pained and surprised expression. No 
one had told the dog that he should step only on the rafters, and if 
they had told him it seems doubtful if he would have understood. 

The animal had stepped on the plasterboard and down it came, along 
with what seemed like prodigious quantities of plaster and dust. 

The exercise achieved little. There was a little more light avail- 
able for the raid group when they carried out their search. Perhaps 
the noise would have been the final straw on the back of any crimi- 
nal hiding there, but, in fact, he was not there at all. There was, 
of course, the inevitable enquiry, which later was to seem at least 
as important as the arrest of the criminal; who was going to pay 
for the damage? 


NOTE 


1 Alan Bristow, Police Officer Shootings - a Tactical Evaluation, 
‘Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science', vol. 


54, no.1, 1963. 


Chapter 10 


STRATEGIC CONTAINMENT 
-CRIMINALS IN VEHICLES 


In relation to the problems discussed in Chapters 6 and 9, where the 
location is a single building, containment is a relatively simple 
matter if correctly approached. It is necessary to consider deploy- 
ment, fields of responsibility, and so on, and to pre-plan the re- 
sponse to an attempt to break out, but each of these is on a rela- 
tively small scale. Many operations cannot be confined to a small 
area and the attempt to contain the criminal may, in itself, be a 
massive undertaking. In such a situation it will be necessary to 
apply the full sequence of the basic tactics to containment, treat- 
ing that as if it were the basic plan. 

In many parts of the world the police pre-plan complex schemes to 
isolate areas by means of systems of check points on roads and other 
measures. Such schemes vary from place to place, and according to 
the nature of the problem to which they are addressed. Many are de- 
signed to respond to a serious crime such as a major armed robbery, 
or to deal with incidents such as escapes from prison. Schemes of 
this sort may fall into one of three categories: 

1 Specific schemes are used in relation to a known location such 
as a prison or some other specially high risk premises so that, 
on a signal, pre-planned points will be manned as quickly as 
possible. 

2 Area schemes are designed to cater for major crimes committed 
anywhere within the area — usually a very large area such as 
that of a city or of a police force area. These require the 
manning of a limited number of pre-planned points, usually on 
main traffic routes. 

3 Grid schemes are intended to give greater flexibility than area 
schemes which often cover a very large area with a single 
scheme. Grid schemes are prepared by dividing the area on a 
grid system and designating each square of the grid by a code 
letter. If a crime occurs within, say, Square A, prearranged 
check points would be manned. If the crime were in square B, a 
different series of points, possibly including some of those for 
the A square, would be involved. 

These schemes are often subjected to a considerable amount of criti- 
cism, much of which is justified. First and foremost is the fact 
that very rarely indeed is the wanted man arrested or discovered at 
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a check point, yet the schemes involve a vast expenditure in men and 
other resources. It is often suggested that these schemes are not 
‘cost effective' and that the resources could be put to better use. 
Other criticisms include: 

1 Frequently the immediate aim of the operation is ill defined, 
and officers manning the points are not sure of their precise 
purpose. 

2 In the vast majority of cases the information is almost hope- 
lessly meagre. Following a serious bank robbery the sort of de- 
scription often available is no more than: 'Four men, one about six 
feet tall and slim, the remainder of medium height and build. All 
wearing blue boiler suits and stocking masks. Left the scene in a 
white Jaguar car, index mark begins JYG.' Even this information is 
available only after a delay. There will be some delay in the re- 
porting of the crime, some delay in getting police officers to the 
Scene, some delay in obtaining information, and some delay in circu- 
lating it. When the information is further analysed, it can safely 
be assumed that the men will have discarded their boiler suits and 
stocking masks, and it is probable that they have changed vehicles 
close to the scene. 

3 It is sometimes suggested that such schemes are put into 
effect too late, when the probability is that any criminal will be 
well clear. It is also suggested that the schemes are kept in being 
after all hope of locating the criminal has passed. If these are 
the thoughts of the officers manning the check points, they can 
hardly be expected to display the necessary vigilance and 
enthusiasm. 

h Particularly in relation to area schemes, the designated 
points are few and often easily bypassed. They are frequently on 
main routes and the professional criminal will be able to learn of 
their locations in advance by observation or by enquiry from local 
criminals. 

5 Not only is the location of the fixed points inflexible, but 
the order in which they are manned is unpredictable and permits of 
little in the way of a system of priorities. Normally, patrolling 
officers are diverted to man the points and the speed with which 
they are in position will depend on the accidents of location and 
availability. 

6 The schemes tend to concentrate on road checks, but there is 
always a possibility that the criminals will abandon their car and 
leave the area by public transport such as bus, train, or aeroplane. 
Also neglected in most cases is the possibility of a man evading 
checks by travelling on foot on some route such as a canal towpath. 

7 The action required to make a thorough check on all vehicles 
is quite different from that required to maintain observations in a 
general sense on all passing traffic. Sites at which vehicles can 
be stopped and checked are often not suitable for maintaining obser- 
vations on moving traffic. 

8 Traffic conditions in many cities, and on high speed roads, 
are such that some police forces have abandoned all pretence at any 
form of checking, whilst others have accepted that the task is 
almost impossible, and make no more than a token gesture with little 
hope of success. 

9 Many of the schemes cover only the action to be taken in 
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relation to the establishment of check points, leaving other action 
such as searching in the vicinity of the crime to emergency arrange- 
ments made on the spur of the moment. 

10 Schemes are not usually sufficiently flexible to deal with an 
operation on a smaller scale. Suppose, for example, that the police 
identify a suspect vehicle which crashes during a chase, after which 
the occupant runs off on foot and is lost in a maze of city streets 
and alleys. He may well take another car, he may try to escape on 
foot, or he may seek to use public transport. The rapid containment 
of a relatively small area might be effective in such a case, but 
few existing schemes would cope with such a Situation. The con- 
trolling officer would have to respond without pre-planning, and all 
too often this comes down to doing little more than despatching 
large numbers of men to the point where the criminal was last seen. 
In such a situation little will be known, but one thing is known for 
certain, the criminal is not where he was last seen. He has left, 
and there is little point in concentrating police personnel at the 
point which the criminal has left. 

In the face of such criticisms, most of which are well justified, 
it might be thought that all such schemes should be abandoned at 
once. A more thorough analysis may, however, suggest that, despite 
their shortcomings, such schemes may have produced benefits which 
are not immediately apparent. The criminal can never know just how 
much or how little information the police have obtained, and the 
possibility that they may be able to make a positive identification 
makes the criminal fear the possible effects of road checks. This 
may lead, indirectly, to his arrest. The fact that the criminal 
anticipates road checks, and can never assume that they will not be 
effective, will frequently drive him from the main traffic routes, 
slowing him down, and sometimes leading him into situations which 
bring him to notice. Too little research has been done in this 
area, but there are a number of cases in which criminals, forced 
from roads by their fear of what they call 'road blocks' have been 
arrested because their odd behaviour or unusual situation attracted 
attention. 

It can also be argued that such overt police activity is reassur- 
ing to the public who expect to see some positive action. There is 
a great deal of merit in sustaining public confidence by such means 
put, further, such action is likely to attract attention from wit- 
nesses who may have been in the area and who may have come into con- 
tact with the police only through the operation. Such activity is 
also likely to attract publicity which may also improve the flow of 
information. 

Finally,.it can be said that in many cases the amount of informa- 
tion available in the initial stage is often so low as to make posi- 
tive police action very difficult. Resources deployed on contain- 
ment schemes often could not be put to better use, and they are 
immediately available for redeployment as required. 

Existing schemes of check points have rarely produced direct re- 
sults in locating the person sought; probably more frequently they 
have produced results indirectly, but on the information available, 
this cannot be quantified. A more realistic strategic containment 
scheme will certainly increase the probability of direct results, 
and may also enhance the indirect results very substantially. Such 
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a scheme must take account of experience, must be flexible, must 
make the best use of available resources, and must meet the needs of 
the widest possible range of operations. If this can be done, the 
results will justify the effort involved. 

A strategic containment operation must follow quite strictly the 
progression through the basic principles already set out. 


IMMEDIATE AIM 


The information is IMPRECISE and the aim of the operation is there- 
fore to LOCATE the criminal, not to arrest him. The operation 
should be designed to establish where the criminal is so that ade- 
quate resources can be deployed in a precise operation to eventually 
make an arrest. 


CONTAINMENT 


Initial containment is achieved by: 
1 Defining an area of operation 
2 Immediately deploying available resources in the manner most 
likely to locate the criminal if he attempts to leave the area 


PLANNING 
(a) Gathering information 


Some information must be gathered from the scene before the opera- 
tion can begin but, as has already been said, that information is 
usually vague and often unreliable. A continuing effort will be 
necessary to produce as much information as possible. 


(b) Basic plan 


The basic plan will, as is usual in an imprecise operation, involve 
searching - not perhaps in the sense of searching a building in one 
concentrated operation, but searching simultaneously at many dif- 
ferent points and searching in a number of different ways. 


(c) Contingency plans 


The overall operation will cover a wide area with many small opera- 
tions going on within the area. The operational commander must make 
his contingency plans to deal with situations arising if the 
criminal is located, so that he can rapidly redeploy his men to meet 
a range of situations. At each of the points in the area, the com- 
mander at the scene must prepare contingency plans to ensure that he 
and his men will respond immediately and correctly to a number of 
situations which are likely to arise. 
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ORGANISATION 
(a) Manpower 


Deployment in the initial stages will often consist of one or two 
men at each of a relatively large number of points. Unless specific 
information allows the concentration of resources, grouping will not 
be appropriate. Bach man, or pair of men, acts as a raid group 
until the locating of the criminal allows re-organisation. 


(b) Command structure 


The strategic operation will be controlled centrally by a commander 
who will probably remain in the control room, and will be assisted 
by staff officers drawn from officers who normally man that room. 
The line of command will then go directly to each of the various 
points being manned and often these will consist of only one or two 
men. If the operation is widespread, or has differing facets, the 
operational commander might divide his command and appoint sub- 
commanders. If there is more than one man at a check point, a com- 
mander must be appointed, and where the number deployed is such as 
to allow of the establishment of the normal groups, the normal com- 
mand structure will apply. 

The remaining stages of the operations should be completed 
exactly as outlined in the basic principles. The application of 
these principles to strategic containment might best be considered 
in relation to a specific problem: 

PROBLEM: In a conurbation of small industrial towns and larger 
cities, a bank near the centre of a town of about 50,000 people has 
been robbed during business hours by four men, two of whom were 
armed with shotguns and two with pistols. Police have been des- 
patched to the scene and their initial report is available eight 
minutes after the criminals left. The only descriptions available 
at this stage are (as mentioned earlier): 'Four men, one about six 
feet tall and slim, the remainder of medium height and build. All 
wearing blue boiler suits and stocking masks. Left the scene ina 
white Jaguar car, index mark begins JYG.' 

That information is so vague that the value of any sort of check- 
ing might be questioned. Almost certainly the criminals will have 
abandoned their boiler suits and stocking masks with the white 
Jaguar car within the eight minutes which have already elapsed. 
Police officers are therefore looking for four men, one of whom is 
about six feet tall and slim, the other three being of medium height 
and build. All four may be together, or they may have split up. 

It seems a hopeless task and if those descriptions were all that 
favoured the police it would be quite hopeless. It is a fact which 
may surprise some to know that police officers frequently arrest a 
wanted person of whom they have no description at all, or at best a 
totally inadequate description. If the processes involved in such 
an arrest are analysed it will often be found that the criminal has 
involuntarily identified himself to an astute police officer. The 
criminal has no way of knowing how much information the police 
possess. A witness may have provided them with detailed 
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descriptions or, having seen a change of cars, with the index mark 
of their present car. An informant might have given them sufficient 
information to make an arrest. The wanted man has no way of knowing 
and is therefore bound to assume that the police have at least some 
information. With these factors playing on the criminal's mind, the 
proficient police officer will look at hundreds of people who would 
fit the vague description given, and one of them will react in some 
very minor way. This minor reaction attracts further attention from 
the police officer, and this further attention produces a greater 
response from the criminal. The interaction of responses continues 
until either the criminal breaks and discloses his identity, perhaps 
by running, or taking some other action, or the police officer so 
confirms his suspicions that he detains the suspect. This inter- 
action of responses between the criminal and the police officer 
might be called 'The Responsive Identification Process’, and it is 
that process which can produce results in situations such as the one 
outlined. Of course, the more information the police officer has, 
the fewer people he will select for scrutiny and the more attention 
he can pay to each. It follows that a detailed description will 
allow him to eliminate from his consideration many of those people 
who pass, but a verbal description will very rarely, of itself, 
result in the arrest of an offender. The action taken at any check 
point or observation point must, therefore, be designed to facili- 
tate this process as the most likely method of locating the 
criminal. 


CONTATNMENT 


In this situation the first stage in containment is to define the 
area of operation. Eight minutes have elapsed before the informa- 
tion is available and a further time must pass before patrolling 
officers can be diverted to set up their checks. This time will 
vary according to geography and availability, but it could perhaps 
be assumed that a further ten minutes would be required to man a 
reasonable number of checks. The area is urban and, during business 
hours, urban roads are likely to be congested. Once clear of the 
immediate scene, the criminals are likely to drive in a manner which 
will avoid undue attention and their maximum average speed is likely 
to be less than 0 miles per hour. In eighteen minutes they are un- 
likely to have travelled more than twelve miles. In relation to 
urban roads, therefore, the area of operation might be twenty-four 
miles across. If, however, the criminals have rapid access to a 
high speed road such as a motorway, the distances involved might 
double. In the situation described it might be desirable to check 
urban roads on a twelve mile radius and high speed roads on a twenty 
mile radius. But that is not sufficient. There is little point in 
checking road traffic out of the area if the criminals can easily 
abandon their car and travel out of the area by train or other 
public transport. Any public transport points such as railway sta- 
tions, bus depots, airports, etc., within a reasonable distance of 
the scene must also be manned. Finally, in certain situations 
(though perhaps not in the situation envisaged here) it will be 
necessary to man checks on foot routes such as canal towpaths, 
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railway lines, etc., which are often used by persons escaping on 
foot. 

It can be seen from this that many of the rigid area and grid 
schemes cannot be expected to meet the requirements of the situa- 
tion. The defining of the area of operations will be fairly complex 
and will require flexibility and judgment linked to experience and 
knowledge of the area. In relation to the problem set, the area 
might be defined: 

1 In relation to urban roads, on a twelve mile radius 
2 In relation to motorways or other high speed routes, on a twenty 
mile radius 
3 In relation to public transport points, on a three mile radius 
Foot route checks are unlikely to be required in this operation. 

The time factors involved are such that the location to which 
each officer is sent cannot be decided on the spot and yet, as has 
been illustrated, many of the rigidly pre-planned schemes are so in- 
flexible as to be most unlikely ever to be effective. Some pre- 
planning is essential, but before individual locations can be selec- 
ted it is necessary to consider what action should be taken by the 
one or two officers involved at each point during the containment 
phase. Unless there are relatively large numbers of men at each 
point, attempts to stop and check all vehicles in a heavy traffic 
flow are doomed to failure. The resulting build-up of traffic would 
warn the criminal in advance and he would simply avoid the check. 
Furthermore, it would be undesirable to create a situation where 
four dangerous armed criminals, who are under the tensions involved 
in any escape, are confronted by one or possibly two police officers 
in a situation where many innocent motorists could be involved. 

What is required during the containment phase is the manning of ob- 
servation points with the officer in a position from which he can 
observe all traffic very closely and from which the suspects will 
see him so that the 'responsive identification process' can be set 
in train. The officer's position must allow him to move off in pur- 
suit and maintain contact with any suspect he locates. 

Rapid containment will best be achieved if the controller has a 
map upon which are marked and designated quite large numbers of: 

1 observation points on urban roads; 2 check strips on high speed 
roads; 3 passenger transport points; lh foot route checks. 


Observation points 


An observation point will be located where a close watch can be kept 
on all passing traffic by a single officer. Places where traffic is 
Slowed by some road feature are desirable, and to allow of maximum 
coverage of routes, they would usually be at roundabouts or road 
junctions controlled by traffic lights. The observing officer must 
remain in a position from which he can take up pursuit, from which 
he can closely observe traffic, and from which he can be seen soon 
enough to provoke a response from a suspect. Each centre of popula- 
tion should be examined to establish rings of observation points 
around the inner, middle and outer zones. When the centres of popu- 
lation have been so marked, the remaining area should be examined to 
ensure that all bypasses and routes from town to town are covered. 
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Each observation point should be given an individual code number. 
The result would be a very large number of observation points cover- 
ing the entire area. 


Check strips 


The establishment of observation points on high speed roads such as 
motorways is unlikely to produce results because the speed at which 
traffic passes a stationary officer will usually preclude close ob- 
servation by him, and will certainly not facilitate any sort of 
identification. Observations are better maintained from a car 
travelling in the 'suspect' direction, in the centre lane, at a 
speed a little faster than the slow lane traffic, but slower than 
the fast lane traffic. Traffic which passes, or is passed, can then 
be observed quite easily because of the relatively small difference 
in speeds. A nominated check strip should cover, say, three inter- 
sections and must be manned by two cars. The car travelling in the 
suspect direction will join the road at the beginning of the strip 
and travel at about 0 miles per hour to the end of the strip. He 
will then return on the opposite carriageway at a fast speed so that 
he spends at least 60 per cent of his time on the 'suspect' 
carriageway. The movements of the two cars on the strip must be co- 
ordinated to ensure that at least one of them is checking at all 
times. 


Passenger transport points 


All major passenger transport points in the area should be desig- 
nated and marked on the control map. These would include all rail- 
way stations, airports, airport passenger terminals, major bus 
stations, coach terminals, etc. A prior survey would indicate the 
location within each point where observing officers would best be 
stationed to observe persons attempting to leave the area. 


Foot route checks 


Also marked on the map would be check points on foot routes such as 
canal towpaths, railway lines, river crossings, etc. These would be 
selected for ease of access by the police and for a position from 
which checks could be conducted safely. A continuous review of in- 
cidents where criminals have escaped on foot would help to identify 
the important points. In the situation envisaged, they are unlikely 
to be important, but in a prison break, for example, they may be 
vital. 

The controller's map will therefore contain literally hundreds of 
observation points, check strips, passenger transport points and 
foot route checks, each marked and individually designated. Having 
designated his operational area as covering a radius of twelve miles 
on urban roads, the controller would apply to the map a circular 
protractor or other measuring device from which he could read off 
his circle. The observation points nearest the circle would be 
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those to be manned, and the controller might further apply his ex- 
perience and judgment in allocating priorities to certain routes. 
Despite the hundreds of observation points marked on the map, the 
numbers to be manned would be quite small. It is important that 
these points should be manned by officers from outside the area 
where the crime was committed. There is no point in calling 
officers from the inside to move outwards when they might simply be 
following the criminals out of the area. In any case, the officers 
within the area will have many other important tasks to perform. If 
there are any high speed routes involved, the controller will then 
establish his twenty mile circle and set up check strips at appro- 
priate distances, again using officers prought from the outside in- 
wards. Passenger transport points within a three mile radius are to 
be manned as quickly as possible and officers from within the area 
may have to be used for this. With these points designated and 
manned, initial containment has been established. 

During the containment phase the officers at each point should be 
concerned with attempting to locate the criminals, normally through 
the responsive identification process. If they succeed, they should 
not create a confrontation, nor attempt an arrest, unless they con- 
sider that there is serious and immediate danger to the public, 
which they might eliminate. Generally, they should allow the crimi- 
nals to pass, report to the operational commander, and then maintain 
contact so that the operational commander can deploy adequate re- 
sources to produce a static containment. 


PLANNING 
(a) Gathering information 


The first response to the call from the bank will have been to des- 
patch investigating officers to the scene and it will have been 
their initial information which triggered the operation. As has 
been illustrated, the chances of success of such an operation are 
likely to be directly related to the amount and quality of the in- 
formation available. Any information which may come to light at an 
observation point must be relayed to control and disseminated from 
there, but it is not sufficient to wait for information to come to 
hand. Positive steps must be taken to gather information in the 
immediate vicinity of the crime. It is very likely that the car 
used in the crime will have been abandoned close by, and it may well 
be that people in the area will have vital information. There is 
also the possibility that a search of the surrounding area will dis- 
turb the robbers in their change of vehicles. The information 
available to the searching officers will be sparse, but the respon- 
sive identification process may well come to their aid. The con- 
troller (or the commander if he has taken over by this time) will 
therefore use his protractor again to define an area of, say, half a 
mile radius from the scene. He should then divide this area into 
segments and direct a search by local officers who, it will be re- 
called, are not employed at observation points. A detailed and 
thorough search of the area must be made, and any information must 
be transmitted immediately to the control post. 
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(b) Basic plan 


The basic plan for the entire strategic containment must now be con- 
sidered. Containment at observation points, check strips and pas- 
senger transport points has provided an initial deployment of men. 
The commander must now study all the available information in the 
light of his experience and judgment. He may then vary deployment 
in the manner which he thinks will increase his chances of locating 
the criminals. His basic plan is designed to search for the crimi- 
nals at various points and, after consideration, he may: 
1 Extend the search of the area around the scene. 
2 Deploy patrolling officers within the area of operations. 
3 Redefine his area of operations to make it smaller or larger. 
l4 If the available information justifies such action, he may 
decide to strengthen his containment in a particular direction, 
or on specific routes. Such strengthening will involve the 
establishment of check points in the place of or in addition to 
the observation points. 


Check points 


A check point is a location at which a team of two or more police 
officers will employ one of a number of methods to stop selected 
vehicles and check the occupants, or perhaps in some cases to stop 
and search all vehicles. A simple check point would probably in- 
volve two officers who would maintain a careful watch on traffic 
and, in the light of the information they had, would stop selected 
vehicles so that they could interview the occupants. This close 
contact would increase the possibility of recognising someone who 
had been described, but would also give the identification process a 
better chance of working. A simple check point might be elaborated 
upon if the information available warranted it, and if sufficient 
personnel were available. Elaborations might involve: 
1 Additional manpower at a simple check 
2 Pursuit vehicles stationed ahead of the check point to ensure 
that contact is not lost with anyone who breaks through 
3 Tail cover vehicles for pursuit of anyone who turns back from 
the check point 
lh A restrictive road check so designed that vehicles attempting to 
break through are likely to be forced off the road 
5 A vehicle search point at which all vehicles, or selected 
vehicles, will be searched 
The tactics involved in setting up and operating these various types 
of check point will be discussed later. The simple check point is 
designed to permit the offending car to break through if there is 
any resistance. Where the information and availability of personnel 
permit, the last two types of check may succeed in stopping the 
vehicle at the site. 
The decision to establish check points instead of observation 
points on certain routes will be influenced by: 
1 The quality of the information available 
2 The seriousness of the crime or incident 
3 The speed and volume of traffic on the road at the time 
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lh The availability of adequate numbers of men 

It would clearly be impossible to establish any sort of a check 
point on a motorway with just two officers. In the most extreme 
cases, with large numbers of police officers, and all the necessary 
signs and barriers, it might be possible to divert traffic from a 
motorway at an access point, and establish one type of check point 
there. Such an operation would be so difficult and time consuming 
to set up, and so costly in men and equipment to operate, that it is 
difficult to imagine a situation where it would be justified. Con- 
versely, it would be easy to set up a two man check point at short 
notice on a quiet rural road. Between these two extremes decisions 
must be taken about the situation on the various routes. 

Locations selected as observation points will usually be unsuit- 
able for use as check points. Observation points will have been 
established in built-up areas, where routes converge at crossroads 
or roundabouts, and the checking of vehicles cannot be contemplated 
at such locations. Separate check points would need to be designat- 
ed in advance and marked on the control map. The sites selected 
should, as far as possible, conform to the following: 

1 Built-up or congested areas should be avoided 
2 The site should be suitable for traffic travelling in either 
direction, or separate sites should be selected for each 
direction 
3 The site should be one at which natural features will slow 
traffic 
h Traffic approaching the check point should have the least warn- 
ing compatible with reasonable safety 
5 Approaching traffic should not be able to turn round or turn off 
easily 
The check points will generally encircle an urban area on its out- 
skirts with additional points on bypasses or other likely routes 
from town to town. The same sites will be used for positive road 
blocks which will be discussed later, and it may be possible in some 
cases to store equipment such aS signs, barriers, etc., near the 
site. 

Generally speaking road checks will be established only when in- 
formation suggests that the criminal has gone in a particular direc- 
tion. In a case like the one under consideration, the basic plan 
may provide for: 

4 The maintenance of ten observation points on the twelve mile 

radius 

2 The establishing of simple check points on two routes leading to 
the nearest city 
The maintenance of three check strips on motorways, at the 
twenty mile radius 
Establishing two man checks at a railway station and two bus 
depots within the three mile radius 
Enquiries at the scene of the robbery 
Enquiries and a plotted search of the area within a half mile 
radius 
The basic plan is that if a criminal is located by any of the 
searchers they will not attempt an immediate arrest unless the 
danger to the public is such that this cannot be avoided. They will 
move with the criminal, maintaining contact and reporting to the 
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operational commander, who must redeploy his resources to establish 
a static containment and then arrange for a precise operation to 
effect the arrest. The original deployment of police allows of a 
rapid and easy redeployment. 


(c) Contingency plans 


Contingency plans will be required at each individual site to cater 
for the situations likely to arise. These will be discussed with 
the tactics to be employed at the sites in Chapter 11. The opera- 
tional commander is concerned with planning in the strategic sense 
for the whole operation, and the following may arise: 

1 The criminal may be identified at a particular site and may 
break through or back. The officers at the site will immediate- 
ly pursue, but will need assistance including: 

a) The establishment of positive road blocks ahead 

(b) Parallel route cover in case the criminal turns off or is 
otherwise lost 

(c) Tail cover in case the criminal is able to turn round or the 
pursuit vehicle needs assistance or replacement 

2 The criminals may stop at a check point or be located at a pas- 
senger transport point when reinforcements may be urgently re- 
quired. The commander may cater for this by having double 
manned cars patrolling the area between the three mile and 
twelve mile radii. 

3 Pursuit following a sighting may fail to maintain contact and it 
may be necessary to define a new area and start again with an 
attempt to contain. This might involve a large area where 
vehicles are involved, or a smaller area if the criminal is 
thought to have abandoned his vehicle and to be on foot. 

Other contingencies may arise and it will be almost impossible to 
make firm, detailed plans. It will be possible for the commander to 
consider all the contingencies carefully, and to make outline plans. 
He may then adjust his deployment, particularly of patrolling 
officers, in the light of probable demands, and prepare for rapid 
redeployment to meet the various contingencies. His problems will 
be complicated if the criminals split up, creating the possibility 
that pursuit of one will leave an open door for the remainder. In 
such cases the commander or the person in charge at the scene would 
probably prefer to gamble on the probability of arrest of one man, 
rather than allow one man to go simply to maintain what is in fact a 
not too effective containment. If one point in the containment is 
left unmanned, the commander may wish to fill the gap as soon as he 
can. Two or more sightings may occur at the same time and the com- 
mander will need a carefully set out map with movable symbols, and a 
competent staff if he is to maintain control of all the units in- 
volved. It must also be kept in mind that a person may break 
through a check point simply because he has no driving licence, or 
because his insurance has expired. It cannot be assumed that anyone 
behaving suspiciously is a member of the wanted gang. Judgment will 
have to be used in each case where a suspect is encountered so that 
the entire operation is not ruined for one expired driving licence. 
If the officer at the scene believes that the person breaking past 
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him is not part of the wanted gang, he may well feel that he should 
do no more than note the index mark of the car and maintain his 
position. The decision will usually be made by the officer at the 
scene, based on his experience, judgment and assessment of the 
situation. 


ORGANISATION 
(a) Manpower 


One of the great problems of mounting an operation of this type is 
finding sufficient men quickly. The basic plan calls for: 

(a) 10 observation points, single manned - 10 men 

(b) 2 check points, double manned - ) men 

(c) 3 check strips, each covered by two double manned cars - 12 men 

(a) 3 passenger transport checks, double manned - 6 men 

(e) Enquiries at the scene of the robbery - l, men 

(f) Searches of the half mile radius, 3 double manned cars - 6 men 
This involves a total of forty-two men in addition to whom there 
will be a requirement for command staff. The contingency plans 
demand a number (say 6) of patrolling cars, each double manned, to 
provide for urgent reinforcement. All men must, of course, be 
armed. 

That demand on manpower is not as great a problem as it may first 
appear. The officers involved in items (a), (b) and (c) will be 
drawn from areas outside the scene of the robbery, around circles 
twelve and twenty miles radius. The demand for manpower in these 
cases is spread very widely. The sixteen officers required at (d), 
(e) and (f) will probably be drawn from the officers in the area 
covering the scene. The supporting patrols required in the contin- 
gency plans will have to be set up as and when possible with 
officers from anywhere. Any increase in the number of points to be 
manned, or any expanding of the scale of operations on a particular 
route will be dependent to a large extent on the availability of 
manpower. 


(b) Command structure 


In the containment phase the duty radio controller will despatch 
vehicles and will act as operational commander. Only one or two men 
will be deployed at each site and they will be directly controlled 
without any interposing links. As soon as possible a commander 
should be brought to the control room to take charge, and he will 
probably use the radio controller as his staff officer. Where the 
operation at a particular site is upgraded to a restrictive check, 
or to a search point, the numbers of men involved will be such that 
a commander will be required, but even where a check point involves 
only two men, one must be designated to command. In many opera- 
tions, the officer in charge at each point will be directly sub- 
ordinate to the operational commander, but in some cases it will be 
thought wise to appoint a sub-commander to control the activity at 
the scene and the half mile radius search area, and to divide the 
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perimeter into sectors with a sub-commander controlling each. The 
command structure must be tailored to the needs of the operation but 
in most cases no more than two sub-commanders would be appropriate. 

Command post: The command post will almost certainly be at the 
major radio control room. There may be subsidiary command posts at 
local control rooms if sub-commanders have been appointed. 

Rendezvous posts: All officers will be sent directly to their 
posts and rendezvous posts will not be needed. 

Uncommitted men: There will usually be no problem of uncommitted 
junior ranks. In most cases the problem will be a shortage of men, 
not too many, and it may be necessary to ensure that men do not 
allocate themselves to 'help out! at nearby check points instead of 
reporting to the command centre for deployment. There may, in many 
cases, be a problem from the more senior ranks in the outside areas 
who might wish to supervise (or interfere with) the small number of 
officers acting within their district. These men must be firmly 
steered away from the operation. 


(c) Equipment 


(i) Weapons: Pistols must be issued to all men involved. Shotguns 
will be invaluable at any check point and for use at subsequent 
positive road blocks. They should be distributed as widely as pos- 
sible with priority to the more sophisticated check points and then 
to the patrolling vehicles which will provide reinforcements. 
Rifles will not normally be required. 

(ii) Communications: Good communications are obviously vital. 
Vehicles will be employed at most points, but at passenger transport 
points and at any foot route points, the officers may well have to 
leave their vehicles. At the more elaborate check points where a 
number of men are involved, there may be a requirement for communi- 
cations amongst the men employed at that site. Tdeally these last 
situations should be covered by pocket radios repeating through the 
vehicle radios. 

(iii) Other equipment: The use of equipment such as the protec- 
tive clipboard will be considered in more depth in the discussion on 
the tactics to be employed at the check points. 


(d) Briefing 


(i) Initial briefing: Much of the initial briefing must be built-in 
in the form of pre-planning and training so that all the men know 
what they must do at an observation point, or a check point. This 
background will be supplemented by radio with directions to a parti- 
cular point and such information as is available about the incident. 

(ii) Progressive briefing: As has already been stressed, the 
probability of success in such an operation is directly linked with 
the amount of information available. Every scrap of information 
must be circulated at once and the commander must constantly be 
asking for additional information. 

(iii) Control of shooting: Because of the spread of officers in 
the initial stages some of the problems related to the control of 
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shooting may be thought not to apply. It remains vital that the 
firing of a shot by a police officer should be reported to the com- 
mander at once. It is probable that reports will be received from 
members of the public and these are likely to be inaccurate. 
Failure to supply accurate information about any shooting could 
cause the commander to change the deployment of his men to meet a 
totally false situation. All shots must be reported at once. 


CONCLUSION 


The basic tactics can be applied directly to the strategic contain- 
ment of a large area and, with some pre-planning and training, the 
system must improve considerably on what is usually a vague, uncer- 
tain and inefficient area of police operations. The small card used 
to outline the basic tactics will suffice to remind the trained com- 
mander of the sequence of action and of the many vital points which 
he must consider. 


Chapter 11 


VEHICLE CHECK POINTS 


The simplest method of checking vehicles travelling along a parti- 
cular route is by the establishment of observation points at places 
where traffic will slow down. The efficiency of an observation 
point will depend to some extent on the nature of the information 
available, but the responsive identification process is likely to 
play a far greater part in any successes. If the scrutiny to which 
a vehicle and its occupants are subjected is increased by stopping 
vhe vehicle to examine the occupants closely, to interrogate then, 
or even to search both vehicle and occupants, the chances of success 
will be greatly enhanced. Increased Scrutiny of vehicles and their 
occupants can be achieved by the establishment of check points which 
might range from a Simple operation in which selected vehicles are 
checked briefly, to complex arrangements for the detailed Searching 
of all vehicles. Unfortunately, in modern conditions, the estab- 
lishment of any check point is bound to create more or less serious 
problems, including the followine: 

1 The order of priorities outlined in the basic principles of the 
tactics demands that the police should not themselves create 
dangers to the public. The establishment of a vehicle check 
point might create hazards bys 

a) Creating an obstruction in the carriageway. 

(b) Causing a backlog of traffic with the danger that an 
approaching car might run into the back of the queue. 

(c) Creating a situation where the criminal, in his attempts to 
evade the police, is forced into a dangerous situation such 
as driving head on into a line of innocent traffic. 

2 The order of priorities demands that Secondary consideration be 
given to the police. As in any armed operation, there is some 
danger of being shot. This is small when compared to the danger 
of being run down whilst operating in the carriageway of a busy 
road. The danger might come from an attempt by the criminal to 
run the officer down deliberately, but it is more likely to come 
from a careless, dangerous, or drunken motorist. 

3 The checking of vehicles is likely to cause a backlog of traf- 
fic. Few criminals will wait patiently in a queue to be arrest- 
ed at a police check! A checking or searching point which 
seems, in itself, to be efficiently run is likely to be self- 
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defeating if the queue of traffic provides a guarantee that the 
criminal will not appear. Unless special arrangements are made, 
anything which causes a backlog of traffic must be avoided. 

lh The proper operation of detailed checks requires fairly large 
numbers of men at each point. If sufficient numbers of men are 
not available, such detailed checks should not be attempted. 

Each of these problems is capable of solution in certain circum- 
stances, but the effort is only justified if: 

1 The available information provides some indication that the 
criminal has gone in a particular direction, and that check 
points are likely to produce results on the selected routes. 

2 The incident or crime is of a type which justifies relatively 
drastic action to trace the criminals quickly. 

3 The speed and volume of traffic on the road will allow operation 
of the check without undue danger to the motoring public or to 
the police operating the check. 

l4 Sufficient men are available, with the appropriate equipment, to 
ensure efficient operation of the type of check envisaged. 

The selection of a suitable location is extremely important. It 
may be relatively easy to operate a check point on a particular road 
at one point whilst two or three miles away on the same road, the 
project would be out of the question. It has been suggested in 
Chapter 10 that, whenever possible, sites should be carefully sur- 
veyed in advance to give maximum advantage to the police. Even on 
the best site, some hazards will remain and these may vary, for ex- 
ample, according to the time of day. The possible gain from estab- 
lishing a check point must be weighed against the possible hazards 
and disadvantages and the major consideration must always be the 
protection of the public in both the short and the long term. It 
would be extremely difficult to justify police action which resulted 
in a fatal road accident involving innocent motorists or police 
officers. The officer in charge of a particular site must always 
have regard for changing conditions, and if he finds that he is 
causing danger, he should remove or adjust his check point, perhaps 
to the point of reverting to the operation of an observation point. 

There is no single 'correct' method of setting up vehicle check 
points, but the methods suggested in some training manuals fail to 
conform to the basic tactical principles set out in this book. 
Having regard to the long term objectives of the police, and the 
immediate aim of an armed operation, some of the layouts sometimes 
suggested seem to create more problems than they solve. One layout 
which is recommended in some quarters is sometimes called the 'S' 
check, after the route which vehicles are forced to take. Two 
vehicles are placed in the road, at opposite sides, and facing into 
the centre or slightly outwards. The layout is shown in Figure 
11.1. Such a layout has the merit of ensuring that all traffic is 
slowed, and if armoured cars are used it may have some points to 
commend it. In a police context it produces many hazards including: 

1 If a single carriageway carries traffic in both directions, 
anyone trying to force his way through will find himself face to 
face with innocent motorists. 

2 There is no way of determining where the criminal will stop. He 
may stop across the front of the blocking vehicle nearest to 
him, or he may stop at any angle between the two cars. 
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Deployment of police officers and the establishment of fields of 
fire is therefore almost impossible. 

3 Unless the road is exceptionally quiet, a build-up of traffic in 
both directions is inevitable. On a busy road such a layout 
would create unacceptable hazards and would ensure that the 
criminal came nowhere near it. 


FIGURE 11.1 Unsuitable check point - 'S' type 


The layout and method of operation of a vehicle check point must 
be in line with basic tactical principles, taking proper account of 
the ultimate objectives of the police, the immediate aim of the 
particular operation, the principles of protection, and the basic 
philosophy outlined in Chapter 5. Whilst there is no ‘correct’ 
system, any layout must conform to certain basic rules and the suit- 
ability of any suggested system can be judged by the way in which it 
conforms to those rules. The police vehicles will be used to pro- 
vide protection for the public and for the police, and to act as 
communications points. In siting the vehicles at a check point (or, 
indeed, at a positive road block), the following should be kept in 
minds 

1 Traffic travelling in the opposite direction should be separated 
from that travelling in the same direction as the criminal. 

2 As far as possible, arrangements should be made to isolate the 
suspect from any traffic preceding or following hin. 

3 The layout of the check point or block must be such as will 
bring the suspect vehicle to a stop at a predetermined position. 

h The layout must provide the police with the maximum possible 
protection against gunfire and from motor vehicles. 

5 Deployment of police officers must take account of fields of 
fire so as to ensure that officers are not required to shoot to- 
wards each other. 

6 Where a police officer must be in an exposed position to check 
vehicles, provision must be made for protective fire. 

7 Unless special arrangements can be made, a build-up of traffic 
must be avoided. 

8 Provision must be made for a pursuit vehicle. 

9 Communications with the control centre must be continuous. 

Any layout which fulfils those requirements and yet provides for 
effective checking must be acceptable, but so many variables of road 
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features and traffic conditions may be encountered, that many varia- 
tions in layout must be necessary. This chapter will describe 
simple examples of the various checks, with few variations. Any 
application of these to a particular problem must be flexible and 
must show proper regard for the situation in hand, rather than for 
some preconceived ideas about a ‘'correct' method of operating. 


SIMPLE ROAD CHECK 


Locations suitable for the establishment of simple road checks in 
connection with strategic containment schemes should be selected and 
surveyed in advance. In other situations the location selected for 
a check point should conform to the criteria set out in Chapter 10. 
A simple road check will be manned by two men, and a layout designed 
for use on a fairly wide (about 30 feet) road will illustrate the 
principles. The site will be selected on a suitable stretch of road 
a reasonable distance beyond a blind bend or some such feature. The 
distance beyond the bend will depend entirely on the volume and 
speed of traffic but 60 yards might be appropriate in many cases. 

At the check point a police car will be stationed in the centre of 
the road, facing diagonally towards the direction in which the 
criminals will be travelling. The car must be at an angle of be- 
tween 30 and 45 degrees to the sides of the road, and must be so 
located that traffic travelling in both directions can pass without 
difficulty. A portable police 'Slow' sign should be located just 
clear of the bend on the approach side, and a series of cones should 
channel traffic clear of the police car. A 'Stop' sign should be 
placed at the point where vehicles will be halted. Traffic travell- 
ing in the opposite direction will not be stopped and should be 
warned of the hazard well in advance. A sign such as 'Slow' or 
'Accident' should be placed 250 yards away from the check, with 
cones starting after a second sign about 100 yards from the check. 
If traffic is dense or may be expected to be travelling fast, addi- 
tional warnings should be given further from the site. There may be 
great merit in providing pressure activated alarms which, when 
operated by a car running into the coned off area, will activate 
audible or visual alarms such as detonators or flares. Two officers 
will man the check point. The checking officer (R1) stands on the 
nearside of the police vehicle about level with the door. R2 re- 
mains on the offside of the car, able to move to cover any vehicle 
which might stop short of the check, but basically positioned behind 
the engine compartment. The layout is illustrated in Figure 11.2. 

The suggested layout differs from those recommended in many 
manuals, and may seem odd at first sight, but it should be judged in 
the light of the criteria listed above: 

1 The siting of the police car separates traffic travelling in 
the different directions. The siting is such that a criminal round- 
ing the corner will be forced over to his own side of the road and 
will find difficulty in crossing on to the wrong side. The fact 
that the gap at the front of the police car is more than sufficient 
to allow him to get through will encourage him to remain on his own 
side of the road if he intends to force his way through. Traffic 
travelling in the opposite direction is channelled over to its own 
side with adequate warning. 
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Approx. 


60 yards 6 


f ______ Approx.__» Additional sign 
100 yards at 250 yards 


FICURE 11.2 Simple road check layout 


2 Isolation of the suspect from other traffic travelling in the 
same direction will not be possible at a two man check point, but 
the careful selection of vehicles for checking can do much to ensure 
that other motorists are not involved when a suspect is checked. 

3 The layout will not compel the criminal to stop, but if he 
does so, he can easily be brought to the proper position. 

l}, Protection for the police officers is provided in a number of 
ways. The angle of the police car affords complete protection from 
gunfire for R2 provided he makes proper use of it. R1 may seem to 
be in a dangerous location, but he is protected first by the fact 
that R2 is safe and effective. The criminal must be made aware of 
the presence of R2 from the outset and it must be clear that even if 
he were able to shoot R1, R2 will be in a position to prevent his 
escape. In most cases R2, being in a good position and ready, will 
be able to shoot first if necessary. If the criminal can see that 
he cannot kill both officers, and he can see that he is not trapped 
because his escape route is open, he is less likely to start shoot- 
ing. Ri's second protection is his mobility and the fact that he 
can observe approaching vehicles. If he thinks himself in danger he 
can move rapidly out of the field of fire, leaving R2 to take over. 
Protection against being run down is provided by the angle of the 
police car, and by the signs and cones. The criminal's way through 
is clear. R1 should maintain a position behind the level of the 
front corner of his car so that, if the criminal were to try to run 
him down, he must collide with the police car, producing a grave 
risk of immobilising his own vehicle. The careless or drunken 
driver who is on a course which will bring him into collision with 
the police vehicle is warned by crashing into the signs and this 
should give the officer time to move out. A pressure operated warn- 
ing system would add to the safety. 

5 Both officers will fire in the same direction, but if it be- 
comes necessary for R2 to shoot, R1 will have moved out. 

6 R2 provides a constant protective fire capability. He must 
concentrate entirely on this and should not be involved in the con- 
trol of traffic or any other duties. If R1 has any indication of 
danger, he must not respond by attempting to draw and shoot, but by 
moving back, leaving R2's field of fire clear. 
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7 A build-up of traffic is avoided by selectivity in checking. 

8 The fact that the criminal's car can get through the check 
point means that he is unlikely to try to ram the police car which 
will be available for pursuit. 

9 Communications will be through the vehicle radio, and the 
handset should be placed so that it will be immediately available, 
but it should not be left dangling out of a door where it might be 
forgotten if the car suddenly has to drive off. In such a position 
it might well be cut off by the door, leaving the car out of 
contact. 

The road check is operated in conformity with the basic tactics. 
The AIM of the operation is to LOCATE the criminal, not to make an 
arrest. The officers operating the check point must avoid attempts 
to make their operation 'more effective' by seeking to trap the 
criminals at the check. CONTAINMENT will not be static. The road 
check is designed to make the criminal reveal his identity and thus 
his location. Containment will generally take the form of maintain- 
ing contact after the criminal has broken through, or back. 


BASIC PLAN 


The basic plan will be to check selected vehicles so as to make the 
criminal reveal his presence, usually by breaking through. The 
officers will not attempt to stop the criminal, but will report to 
the operational commander and then maintain contact with the crimi- 
nal whilst other forces are deployed to assist in producing a 
static containment and subsequently a precise operation to arrest. 
It is important that the police officers are satisfied to achieve 
their aim of locating the criminal, and that they do not unneces-— 
sarily attempt to tackle resisting criminals at the check point. 

It is vital that the officers deal only with selected vehicles, 
stopping those which R1 feels might contain the wanted men, and re- 
leasing a vehicle the moment he concludes that the suspects are not 
there. Many vehicles will be waved through unimpeded, others will 
be slowed down so that R1 can get a better look at the occupants, 
and a very few will be stopped for checking. All traffic control 
will be done by R1 whilst R2 maintains a position from which he can 
watch cars as they come into the check, and from which he can take 
positive action if necessary. R1 must keep his pistol in its hol- 
ster. R2 should have his pistol, or preferably a shotgun, in his 
hand, but out of the view of passing motorists, or at least as un- 
obtrusive as possible. 

When R1 decides to check a particular vehicle he will signal for 
it to stop from his position near the driver's door of the police 
car. Whilst the suspect car is moving into position both officers 
must be watching closely for any threat and, at the first sign of 
danger, R1 should bend low to give his R2 a clear field of fire and 
then move quickly around the rear of the police car. Moving towards 
the front of the police car will force R1 into the path of traffic 
and will leave him in the field of fire for a much longer time, in- 
cluding the time after a criminal has passed through the check. R2 
must know which way his partner will go and must be given the widest 
possible field of fire in case shooting becomes necessary. 
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If there is no apparent threat, the suspect car must be brought 
to a halt with its driver's door opposite the windscreen of the 
police vehicle. As soon as the suspect stops, R1 must move across 
to a point just behind the shoulder of the rearmost occupant. If 
only the front seats are occupied, the officer will stand behind the 
driver's shoulder, but if there are rear seat passengers he will 
deal with them first. In many routine situations a police officer 
checking a motor vehicle will find it necessary to speak to the 
driver, but in a case such as this, the driver may well be the 
person who was least involved and interrogation may start with 
anyone in the car. If R1 were to move across and stand directly in 
front of the driver's door (as is frequently done in routine checks 
of vehicles) any occupant of the car could shoot him, if necessary 
through the door, before he could get out of the way and without 
giving R2 any opportunity to protect him. The correct position for 
speaking to the occupants of the front seats of a car is shown in 
Plate 11.1. Such a position is almost completely safe for R1. If 
an occupant of the car tries to produce a weapon to shoot he mast 
turn awkwardly to get a shot at the police officer. R2 has a clear 
field of fire and should be able to deal with the situation. If any 
threat occurs, R1 should simply roll back, keeping close to the side 
of the criminal's car until he reaches the rear corner where he can 
draw his pistol in comparative safety. He should remain at the 
corner of the vehicle, but not go behind it where he will be exposed 
through the rear window and may be run down if the criminal re- 
verses. R1 should not try to dash across to his own car because he 
will be within the criminal's field of fire whilst he does so. If 
R1 is equipped with a bullet resistant clipboard (as he should be), 
he will not move back, but will spin the clipboard round at arm's 
length to take the first shot (Plate 11.2). R2 will have a clear 
field of fire and R1 can draw his pistol as required. 

If there is no cause for alarm on the initial contact, R1 will 
look into the vehicle and, if the hands of any of the occupants are 
not in view, he should instruct that the hands of those in the front 
be placed on the dash or steering wheel, and the hands of those in 
the back should be placed on the seat in front of them. If this re- 
quest is properly made with an explanation that the police are 
searching for dangerous armed criminals, it will give no offence to 
innocent motorists who will be anxious to comply. If any of the 
occupants refuse to comply, R1 should assume a threat and move out, 
leaving R2 to take over at gunpoint. When all occupants have their 
hands in view R1 will interrogate them and if, at any stage, he be- 
comes satisfied that they were not involved, he should allow them to 
proceed at once. If he is not satisfied, he may decide to order 
them out of the vehicle. Before doing so he should alert R2 and 
then move to the rear corner of the criminal's car. The suspects 
should then be ordered out into the space between the two cars. If 
they are to be arrested, one man can be moved away from the group to 
be dealt with by R1 at the rear of the car, whilst R2 covers the 
remainder. The arrests will then proceed as outlined in Chapter 8 
with the men being secured one by one. 

If the criminals break through the check point during the 
approach or during the interrogation, R1 must not attempt to stop 
them. The mere fact of a breakthrough will not justify shooting 


11.1 Position for checking car driver using bullet resistant 
clipboard 


unless there are very special circumstances. It must be kept in 
mind that persons guilty of the most trivial infringements sometimes 
resort to extreme measures to avoid arrest. If a vehicle is driven 
through the check, R1 must first decide whether or not they will 
treat it as suspect in the matter under investigation. If he feels 
satisfied that the vehicle is not connected with the crime in ques- 
tion, R1 may decide to let it go rather than break the containment. 
If it is judged that the vehicle contains their suspects, the 
officers must first inform the operational commander and then pursue 
with the object of maintaining contact whilst the commander re- 
deploys his other forces. 


CONTINGENCIES 


The criminals may decline to be as co-operative as the basic plan 
supposes and the two officers will need to be prepared for a number 
of contingencies: 

1 Instead of slowing and then stopping at the check point, the 
criminal may accelerate hard as soon as he sees the police. The 
fact that there is plenty of room for him to get through encourages 
this reaction. He has revealed his location and the immediate aim 
of the operation has been achieved. R1 should get out of the way 
around the rear of his car. The officers will then report to the 
operational commander and then take up pursuit as already described. 
Shooting in such circumstances will rarely be justified. 

2 The criminal may stop short and turn back. The siting of the 
check point should make this difficult, but it remains possible. 
Despite the fact that an area is supposedly contained, it would be 
wrong to lose contact if it can be maintained. The police car will 
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be facing the wrong way and so decisions and actions must be taken 
that little bit faster if contact is not to be lost. In all other 
respects the action is the same as if he had broken through. 

3 The criminal may abandon his car, particularly if he gets into 
difficulties in turning around or breaking through. He may then try 
to escape on foot. The importance of the report to the operational 
commander in such cases cannot be over-emphasised and there should 
be prior arrangement about who will give chase and who will pause to 
report. Generally R1 will give chase at once and try to keep in 
contact. R2 will contact his control room so that extra men can be 
sent. He may then use the car to move to help produce an initial 
containment. Both men should try to avoid a confrontation until the 
new area has been contained and adequate reinforcements have been 
sent to assist with the new operation. 

h The criminal may slow down as if he is about to stop, but then 
accelerate through, possibly shooting at R1. In such a case R1 must 
concentrate on staying alive by diving low and to the rear, leaving 
any shooting to Re. 

5 When pursuit has begun, the police may lose contact with the 
criminal. They should then report to the operational commander who 
may redeploy their vehicle in his efforts to achieve containment. 


ORGANISATION 
(a) Manpower 
At a simple road check only two men are likely to be employed. If 


an additional officer is available, he might best be employed in a 
perimeter role to ensure that people travelling in the opposite 
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direction are guided through the reverse side of the check point 
without delay, and to stop them if an incident occurs. 


(b) Command structure 


R1 will be in command and he will be directly linked to the strate- 
gic command structure discussed in Chapter 10. There will be no re- 
quirement for command or rendezvous posts, nor any problems with un- 
committed men. 


c) Equipment 
(c) 


(i) Weapons: R1 must have only a pistol which he will keep holster- 
ed unless some threat develops. R2 should have a pistol but he will 
also find a shotgun useful and effective. 

(ii) Communications: The vehicle VHF radio will be used to com- 
municate with the control room. 

(iii) Other equipment: The list might include traffic signs and 
cones, pressure operated warning devices, bullet resistant clip- 
boards, handcuffs, body armour and lighting. 


(d) Briefing 


(i) Initial briefing: The outline of the operation will have been 
conveyed to the team by the operational commander, but R1 should run 
through the immediate aim, basic plan and contingency plans to 
ensure that no areas of misunderstanding are left. If anything 
happens, both men must react instantly. If R2 has to wait to see 
what his R1 will do, the results could be quite literally fatal. 

(ii) Progressive briefing: At each stage of the operation, R1 
must ensure that his R2 is aware of his next move. An inclining of 
the head or a slight gesture of the hand may suffice, but the mean- 
ing of the signal must be clear. 

(iii) Control of shooting: If shooting becomes necessary, both 
men will know what has happened, but a report must be made to the 
operational commander at once. 

The basic tactics have therefore been applied to the operation of 
a simple road check in its most elementary form. The principles 
plot the way through the various problems which will arise and 
ensure that important aspects are not forgotten. The layout sug- 
gested in this example will not be appropriate in many cases, and a 
number of slight variations can be briefly considered. It is essen- 
tial that the angle of the police car in the centre of the road is 
not less than 30 degrees to the line of traffic, and that there is 
ample room for the free passage of vehicles on either side. To put 
the police vehicle in the centre of a narrow road where it must be 
more or less parallel to the line of traffic is likely to prove 
fatal. In dealing with a narrow road the police car should be 
located on the side opposite that used by the criminal, blocking the 
innocent traffic (see Figure 11.3). The line which the criminal 
will take must be wide open and the innocent traffic must be held 
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back until the road is clear. Such a check will only work on a 
quiet road and it is highly desirable that a third man be available 


to control innocent traffic. 


Approx 


j s E 


Approx Additional sign 
100 yards at 250 yards 


FIGURE 11.3 Simple check point on narrow road 


A check on a dual carriageway should be so sited that the crimi- 
nal cannot cross the central reservation to the other carriageway. 
Where there are two lanes of traffic in each direction, the police 
car would most usefully be placed in the fast lane, pushing traffic 
towards the roadside (see Figure 11.4). On a three lane carriageway 
two cars might be used to funnel traffic into the centre, or they 
might be used one in front of the other to close the two outer 


lanes. 


Approx. 60 yards 
Approx.120 to 150 yards 


FIGURE 11.4 Simple check point on dual carriageway 


A peculiar problem will arise if the officers operating the check 
point feel it necessary to check a bus or coach because they feel 
that the wanted man may be amongst the passengers. In such a situa- 
tion their object should be to encourage the man to break from the 
vehicle. R1 should approach the driver as he would the driver of 
any other vehicle, and R2 should remain in position. The question- 
ing of the driver (who is not likely to be involved) may provide 
some information and the delay will help create the necessary ten- 
sion for the suspect. The second step should be for RI to move 
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along the outside of the coach, looking at the passengers. Only if 
this produces no response should the officers board. Their actions 
then will vary slightly according to the location of the entrance. 
If the entrance is at the front of the vehicle, both men should 
board the bus and whilst R2 stays near the entrance, R1 should move 
(quickly) straight to the rear and then start checking passengers by 
moving forward. If the entrance is at the rear, R2 should move 
quickly to the front and when he is in position R1 can start to move 
forward slowly, checking passengers by first looking over their 
shoulders. 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 


Additional resources may be used to make the check point more effec- 
tive if the quality of the information available justifies this, and 
if the road conditions allow. Consideration might be given to the 
following: : 


Traffic diversions 


Additional officers might form a perimeter group, subordinate to the 
raid group. These officers might initially guide innocent traffic 
through the unchecked side of the road, but consideration might be 
given in some cases to diverting that traffic off the road before it 
reaches the check point. Before this is done consideration should 
be given to the possible effects of an absence of traffic upon the 
criminal. On a quiet road this may not be noticed, and in some 
cases it may be possible to return diverted traffic to the main 
route only a short distance beyond the check point. 


Pursuit vehicle 


If the suspect is on a route covered by a check point the basic plan 
envisages that he will break through and the layout of the check en- 
courages this. The officers manning the check point will be out of 
their vehicle and they cannot leave the car engine running for long 
periods. There will therefore be a delay before they can take up 
pursuit, and if the suspect is travelling at speed, they could lose 
contact almost at once. A pursuit vehicle, waiting at the side of 
the road a short distance ahead, with its crew already in the 
vehicle, will have a much better chance of maintaining contact. 
According to the situation, and the operational commander's orders, 
the check point team may then: 

(a) Remain in position 

(b) Follow as a back-up vehicle in pursuit 

(c) Act as parallel route cover in case the pursuit vehicle loses 

contact with the criminal 

The pursuit car crew will be under the command of R1 until the two 
teams break contact. 
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Tail cover 


A vehicle approaching the check may stop short and turn back. A 
contingency plan caters for this, and a tail cover car, ready manned 
and facing away from the check, will be invaluable as a pursuit 
vehicle in such cases. In some operations such as vehicle search 
points, a backlog of traffic is unavoidable and additional tail 
cover vehicles will be required. People turn back from the queue 
simply because they know of an alternative route, or because they 
have committed a minor infringement, and many of these will need a 
closer examination. At least two tail cover vehicles will be desir- 
able in such cases. 


False check 


One of the greatest difficulties at any road check is the volume of 
innocent traffic. Where resources are available and circumstances 
justify such action, the checking of suspect vehicles can be made 
simpler if the suspect can be persuaded to leave the main route for 
a minor road which is quiet and has a location suitable for the 
establishment of an effective check. This might be achieved by 
setting up a false check on the main route. Such a check would have 
advance notices, plenty of flashing lights, queues of traffic, and 
should create the maximum possible impact over a reasonable approach 
distance. It should be so sited that the turn to the selected minor 
road is within sight of the check, but not so close that traffic 
queues will cross the junction. The false check must be capable of 
effective action and should be properly conducted, but the major 
check will be on the side road, and the latter will often be some- 
thing rather more elaborate than a simple check point. Command of 
the false check and the major check will be independent, with co- 
ordination through the operational commander. 


RESTRICTIVE CHECK POINT 


In some cases where traffic and road conditions are suitable, and 
when sufficient men are available, consideration might be given to 
setting up a check point at which it is practicable and desirable to 
attempt to contain a suspect. Such a check might be suitable for 
use in conjunction with a false check, as outlined above. The 
general points governing the selection of sites will apply, but in 
addition the check should be sited where the road is bounded by a 
ditch or soft verge. The layout should funnel traffic into the side 
of the road so that it can pass only if it reduces speed. At least 
two vehicles and five men will be required, and a specimen layout is 
shown in Figure 11.5. The leading vehicle is likely to be damaged 
if a criminal tries to force his way through, and a second vehicle 
(with S1 and R2 as crew) will be used as pursuit vehicle unless 
additional pursuit and tail cover vehicles are available. 

In this case the basic plan will be to stop the suspect vehicle 
at the check point and to contain any suspects who are located. An 
arrest operation will follow almost immediately, when the commander 
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FIGURE 11.5 Restrictive road check 


at the scene has checked the deployment of his forces. R1 will take 
up his usual position, covered by R2. He will stop vehicles in line 
with the leading police car and begin his check as he would for a 
simple road check. Containment is achieved by means of one cover 
man (C1) located slightly forward of the check point so that he does 
not interfere with other lines of fire. The nearside of the vehicle 
is thus contained. The offside is contained by R2, with the help of 
S1 who also covers the rear of any vehicles such as vans or lorries 
until R1 moves back to his safe location. Two officers will be re- 
quired for perimeter duties, one to control traffic travelling in 
the opposite direction (P1), and the second (P2) to prevent innocent 
traffic following into the check whilst a suspect is being interro- 
gated or arrested. All fields of fire must be carefully set out, 
and Figure 11.6 shows how these might be arranged. The numbers in- 
volved are such that a separate commander is required at the site. 


FIGURE 11.6 Restrictive road check - fields of fire 


Contingencies must be considered afresh, and these would include 
the possibility of the criminal crashing through. Figures 11.5 and 
11.6 show a gap between the two police vehicles and this is to allow 
R1 to move quickly out of the road in case of a threat to him. The 
gap will also allow the rearmost car to take up pursuit more 
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quickly. In a check of this sort, the leading car is likely to be 
damaged. The rear car will be the pursuit vehicle and its crew 
must be designated in advance. A break on foot will require imme- 
diate pursuit by one or two officers, whilst the remainder wait 
until a report to the operational commander produces directions for 
fresh containment when they will usually move by car to intercept 
the criminal. Other contingencies will be similar to those dis- 
cussed for simple road checks. 


VEHICLE SEARCH POINTS 


Where the circumstances justify the searching of all vehicles, or of 
selected vehicles on a particular route, it might be appropriate to 
establish a vehicle search point. The layout of a search point 
might be similar to that of a simple road check, but the deployment 
of manpower would be more like that suggested for a restrictive road 
check with the addition, at least, of a further support man. A com- 
mander will be required at each site and he will also control any 
supplementary operations such as a simple check holding traffic 
waiting to be searched. The vehicle to be searched will be brought 
into the search point in exactly the manner described for a simple 
road check. Containment is achieved by the cover man on the near- 
side, and by the support men on the offside. At least two perimeter 
men will be required to control traffic in the opposite direction 
and that following the vehicle being searched. A layout and dis- 
position for the simplest of search points on a very quiet road is 
shown in Figure 11.7. 


P2 


P1 


FIGURE 11.7 Vehicle search point - deployment of personnel 


The method of dealing with vehicles will vary slightly according 
to type. In the case of a saloon car RI will normally go forward 
alone, covered by his R2 in exactly the same way as he would ap- 
proach a vehicle at a simple check point. Interrogation of the 
occupants will be conducted in the same manner and, often the only 
additional step will be to search the boot of the car. The driver 
of the car should be asked to open the boot. Ri will move ahead of 
him to the rear of the car, R2 will cover the driver and the boot, 
leaving the support men to cover the other occupants of the car. 
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When the boot lid has been opened, the driver should be asked to 
move to the side of the car, to a point where he will not obscure 
R2'g view of the boot. Support men will then cover the driver 
whilst R2 protects R1 as he checks the boot. If the occupants of 
the car are to be got out before it is searched, the procedures out- 
lined for road checks would be followed. 

If the vehicle is a van or lorry some danger can be anticipated 
from the rear of the vehicle. R1 should make his initial approach 
to the cab to interrogate the occupants and at the same time R2 
should move to the rear corner of the vehicle to ensure that no one 
can lean out of the back to shoot at Ri. S1 provides protection for 
R1 and $2 for R2. When the occupants of the cab have been interro- 
gated or taken out of the vehicle, and the cab has been checked, 51 
will cover the cab and its occupants. R1 will move to the rear of 
the vehicle and search the interior, covered by R2, with such assis- 
tance from $2 as he thinks fit. The initial positions for searching 
a lorry are indicated in Figure 11.7. 

If a bus or coach is to be searched it will normally be necessary 
to get all passengers off first, and to check them as they leave. 
The checking should be done by R1, covered by R2 who may remain 
behind the police vehicle, or may move out towards the bus. The 
raid group must not stand on either side of the bus entrance as the 
passengers leave as this would inhibit their response to any threat 
from someone who was between them. Any passengers required for fur- 
ther interrogation should be separated at once. Those about whom 
the raid group are satisfied should be asked to wait towards the 
front of the bus whilst those for further checking are held 
separately. One support man will be watching each of these groups. 
When the interrogation is complete, the raid group will board the 
empty bus to search, rather as they would search a room, bearing in 
mind that the suspect may be on the floor, or concealed in some 
other way. In many cases, this lengthy and inconvenient procedure 
would not be thought justified and the search would be done in the 
way described for check points. 

It is unlikely that traffic will flow so slowly and evenly that 
such a simple searching point could operate properly. If the 
traffic flow is light, one search point may suffice, but provision 
will have to be made to control and cover vehicles waiting to be 
searched. This might be done by holding them at a simple check 
point a short distance away. Pursuit and tail cover vehicles will 
then be necessary. If the traffic flow is heavy, it might be de- 
sirable to establish two or three search points, holding traffic at 
a check point and then allowing the correct number of vehicles in 
for searching. 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter has not provided instructions on how vehicle check 
points must be operated. It has shown that the basic tactical prin- 
ciples apply to the operation of individual check points as they 
apply to all other operations. It has also laid down certain prin- 
ciples for the siting and layout of check points. Beyond that it 
has done no more than offer suggestions about how vehicle checks 
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might be operated in certain situations. These suggestions cannot 
be applied directly to an operational situation, but they should be 
studied in the light of all the circumstances and then varied to 
meet the needs of the situation in hand. 


Chapter 12 


ENCOUNTERS WITH SUSPECT VEHICLES 


The situations envisaged in Chapter 11 are concerned with the check- 
ing of vehicles which approach pre-selected sites in the course of a 
strategic containment operation. During the course of such an 
operation suspect vehicles may be encountered in other situations - 
for example, where patrolling or searching officers come upon a 
vehicle in the course of their search. The methods of approaching 
such a vehicle will be different from those used at established 
check points, but the principles will remain constant. Similar 
situations, where police officers must approach suspect vehicles 
will also arise during more or less routine police work unconnected 
with strategic containment, and the suggestions made here can be 
applied to those situations with necessary modifications. The range 
of situations which might arise under this heading is infinite, and 
it would be impossible to list them all with suggested methods of 
approach. The basic tactics will therefore be considered in rela- 
tion to specific examples to illustrate their application. From 
this it should be possible to apply the tactics to any variation of 
conditions. 
Example 1: In the strategic containment operation outlined in 
Chapter 10, two officers searching by car within the half mile 
radius of the bank see a white Jaguar car containing four men who 
fit the descriptions given. The car is driven into a side street 
and is about to stop behind another car. The officers are satis- 
fied that these are the wanted men, and that they are about to 
change cars. No other police vehicles are close by. 
The officers concerned have decided that the people in the car are 
the wanted men. The operation is therefore PRECISE and the AIM will 
be to ARREST the criminals. This aim must be tempered by the fact 
that there are four criminals but only two police officers. The 
order of priorities and the principles of protection demand that 
there be no heroes and no unnecessary risks. 


CONTAINMENT 


With the resources available a positive containment will not be pos- 
sible and the officers should accept this from the start. If the 
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first attempt at containment fails, the officers will be able to 
maintain contact whilst other men are brought in to assist them, and 
there can be no justification for silly risks and precipitate 
action. Before anything is done a report must be sent to the con- 
trol room so that additional men can be diverted at once. In the 
example it has already been said that these additional men are not 
close by and so the two officers in the car must take action by 
themselves. 

Containment will be achieved by isolating the criminals within 
their car. The crew of the police car must avoid the error of pull- 
ing across the front of the criminals' car. Such a blockage is 
little more efficient than stopping behind the car, the criminal can 
easily reverse a short distance, or simply ram the police car out of 
his path. If they are in front of the criminals the police are open 
to fire and are in the most exposed position. If they have to 
approach the car it will be in the face of the criminals' guns and 
the occupants of the car will be able to shoot easily, whilst pro- 
tected, and before any covering officer could respond. The police 
car should stop across the rear of the criminals' car, if possible 
with its tail just beyond the criminals! nearside and its front into 
the centre of the road beyond the offside of the car. As soon as 
the police car stops, the officers should roll down, below the level 
of the windows, and get out of their car on the side away from the 
criminals. The driver must take the keys with him and the passenger 
must ensure that the radio handset is readily available. R1 will 
take up a position over the rear of the police car, covering the 
nearside of the criminals' car. R2 will take up his position over 
the bonnet of the police car, covering the criminals' offside. The 
positions are illustrated in Figure 12.1. From these positions, the 
criminals will be challenged and ordered to stay in their car with 
their hands in view. Containment has been achieved as far as pos- 
sible with two officers and one car., The criminals may drive off in 
the face of the officers' guns. R2 will be in a position from which 
he could shoot the driver if this was justified. If shooting is not 
justified and the criminals move off, little will have been lost. 
Additional men should already be on their way to the area, and if 
the two officers follow the criminals and maintain contact, positive 
action can be taken when sufficient men are available. 


a ap, BOE ae ee, SS SS ee ee 


FIGURE 12.1 Encounters with suspect vehicles: containment with one 
police car 
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PLANNING 


In this case it will not be practicable for the two officers to wait 
for assistance. The men in the car have been put at a psychological 
disadvantage by the initial police action, and this will be lost if 
the officers delay unduly. No help is close at hand, and passers-by 
will be attracted by the situation. The safety of the public de- 
mands that rapid, but not precipitate action be taken in such a 
situation. The proper completion of the planning phase will take 
only a couple of seconds if adequate preparation in the way of 
training has been done beforehand. Failure to act according to a 
pre-arranged plan is likely to lead to tragedy. 


(a) Gathering information 


Having established that no immediate assistance is available, the 
officers can gather little or no more useful information. 


(b) Basic plan 


The basic plan will be to order the criminals to get out of their 
car on the offside (the driver's side). No one will be permitted to 
leave by the nearside. When all four are standing in the roadway 
outside their car, they will be ordered to keep their hands high in 
the air and stand still. The fact that four men get out of a car 
does not of itself prove that only four men were in the car. The 
next step, therefore, is for R2 to keep the four men covered whilst 
R1 moves forward to the rear nearside corner of the criminals' car. 
He should first check the boot. If it is locked he may ignore it, 
but if it is unlocked he should check to see that no one is hiding 
there. He should then move forward slightly to a point behind the 
back seat from which he can look at the seat and on the floor in the 
rear. If that is clear he will again move forward until he can 
check the front: He is searching for persons, not some small item 
of property and this check will take only a second or so. Failure 
to check could cost a life. 

Having checked the car, R1 will move back to the rear corner of 
the criminals' car. R2 will then order one of the criminals to move 
to the rear of their car where R1 will secure him in one of the ways 
described earlier. R2 will cover the remaining criminals until all 
have been secured, one by one. Substitute handcuffs such as neck- 
ties or cord may be used. The prisoners can then be searched before 
being taken away. 


(c) Contingency plans 


1 If the criminals drive off in circumstances where shooting is not 
justified the officers will follow and maintain contact, reporting 
continuously to the operational commander. 

2 If the criminals are out of the car and split up, some making 
a break and some remaining, the officers will concentrate on those 
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remaining and report to the operational commander so that he can 
despatch other men to deal with those who have broken. 

3 If all the criminals break away and then split up, the 
officers must stay together concentrating on one criminal selected 
by R1 and leaving the remainder to a separate operation controlled 
by the operational commander. 


ORGANISATION 
(a) Manpower 


No additional men are available. 


(b) Command structure 


R1 will be in command. 


(c) Equipment 


In the circumstances the men will have to manage with what they 
have. 


(a) Briefing 


Proper training will ensure that both men are familiar with the 
course of action which they will adopt. R1 will then be able to 
convey his intentions and the nature of the contingency plans in a 
few words. Continuous briefing will be conducted by a mere nod or 
gesture at the appropriate moment. 

The basic tactics, properly applied, fit the circumstances out- 
lined as they fit the other operations already discussed. In this 
case there will be little time for formal planning and no time for 
lengthy discussions. If the officers' minds are trained to follow 
the method through little time is needed, but the processes ensure 
that many of the mistakes which have been common in the past can be 
avoided. 

If, in the same situation, two double manned cars had been avail- 
able, the method of dealing with the situation would change. The 
first car and its crew would deploy exactly as they did for Example 
1, but this time the crew would form the cover group, concerned only 
with containment. The siting of the second car might vary according 
to the circumstances. If containment had been properly achieved and 
the criminals knew that they were held at gunpoint, the second car 
would pass them, as far away as possible, and then pull diagonally 
across the front of their car into the position shown in Figure 
12.2. As soon as the police car stops its crew should roll out on 
the side away from the criminals. R1 will take up a position over 
the boot and R2 over the ponnet. The criminals will then be ordered 
out of their car and moved one by one to the rear of the second 
police car where they will be secured. The two cover men will watch 
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FIGURE 12.2 Encounters with suspect vehicles: containment with two 
police cars 


those criminals waiting to be dealt with, and will watch the car 
until all the criminals are secured. At this stage the cover group 
can check the car in the way described. If, when moving into posi- 
tion, it is thought hazardous to overtake the criminals' car despite 
the fact that they are contained, the second car might be stopped 
where indicated by the broken outline in Figure 12.2. Some adjust- 
ment of the contingency plans would be needed to ensure that the 
officers reacted correctly in case of a break-out. It might, for 
example, be decided that the first car crew would deal with any who 
remain, whilst the second car crew would be concerned with pursuit. 
If two officers on foot were dealing with this matter, they would 
make no move until they had reached the rear of the criminals' car. 
They would then draw their pistols and move quickly, R1 to the rear 
nearside corner and R2 to the rear offside corner. From there R1 
would challenge the criminals, ordering them from their car on one 
side or the other. The side selected would be dependent upon 
traffic conditions and the presence of pedestrians. When all the 
criminals were out at one side of the car, the officer on the other 
side would quickly move forward to make a check of the interior 
before moving back to the rear. The group of criminals would be 
held by R2 near the front of the car, then moved one by one to the 
rear where R1 would secure them. In the case of each of these 
variations, the full system of tactics, including contingency plann- 
ing, etc., should be gone through in the same way as was done for 
Example 1. 
Example 2: In the same strategic containment operation, two 
police officers are patrolling by car in the twelve mile radius 
of containment when they see a white Jaguar car containing two 
men. The car is being driven quite normally away from the 
general direction of the bank. The index mark begins JKG (not 
JYG as circulated). 
In this case the information is IMPRECISE and the AIM will be to 
LOCATE the criminals. The officers are concerned only with estab- 
lishing whether or not the two men in the car are connected with the 
crime. They must not be planning an arrest. 
In essence containment will be achieved in a manner similar to 
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that described for Example 1, except that in this case the suspect 
car is moving, and it has not yet been established whether the two 
men are concerned with the crime. Containment will therefore in- 
volve stopping the car so that the occupants can be confined to it 
whilst they are checked. The police officers must resist any 
temptation to cut in front of the car to stop it. For the reasons 
already outlined, such a course of action is both dangerous and un- 
likely to be effective. If the police car is fitted with a public 
address system it should take up a position behind the suspects and 
the driver of the suspect car should be ordered to pull into the 
side of the road and stop. If no public address system is available 
the police car should be brought alongside the suspect car so that 
the police officers are just to the rear of any occupants of the 
other car. From that position the officers can attract the atten- 
tion of the occupants of the car and order them into the side of the 
road. If the suspects were to attempt to shoot, the driver of the 
police car need only brake to make it very difficult for them. 

These methods of stopping allow the responsive identification pro- 
cess to operate. If the suspects make any hostile move or attempt 
to break away, they will have revealed their identities and the 
immediate aim of the operation will have been achieved. The 
officers can then maintain contact and report back. If the car does 
pull in to the side of the road and stop, it cannot be assumed that 
its occupants are innocent. 

With the suspect car stopped, the police car should be pulled 
across its rear in exactly the manner described for Example 1, and 
illustrated in Figure 12.1. The two officers will get out quickly 
and R2 will take up his position over the bonnet of the police car, 
covering the suspect car, but keeping his pistol out of sight 
initially. R1 will move almost at once to the rear nearside corner 
of the suspect car from where he can look through the back window 
before moving forward to interrogate the rearmost passenger from a 
position just behind his shoulder. From there he should proceed as 
if he were at a road check, asking the occupants to put their hands 
in view and drawing their attention politely and without menace to 
the location of R2. R1 can interrogate the occupants, leaving his 
gun in its holster and, the moment he is satisfied that the men were 
not concerned, he should let them go with the usual polite thanks 
and possible apology for the inconvenience. 

Contingencies would include the necessity for getting the sus- 
pects out of their car to arrest or further interrogate them. In 
this case they would be ordered out on the offside in the manner 
described for Example 1. If, at any stage, R1 was to feel himself 
threatened, he would bend low and move quickly to the rear corner of 
the suspect car, keeping as close as possible to its side. From 
there he could draw his pistol and take such further action as was 
necessary. R2 would be in a position to take action from the oppo- 
site side of the car at once. The remaining contingencies, and the 
other facets of the basic tactics are similar to those described for 
Example 1. 

Example 3: A car containing two men forces its way through a 

simple check point manned by two police officers. As the car 

goes through, the passenger fires at RI but misses. The two 
officers take up pursuit and report to the operational commander. 
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During the chase the driver of the criminals' car fails to 
negotiate a bend and his car hits a tree. The two criminals do 
not get out of their car which is now incapable of being driven. 
The force of the impact was such that the occupants of the car 
could be seriously injured. . 

This situation is precise and is essentially the same as Example 
1, except for the probability of injuries to the criminal. The 
police officers must not let their natural concern for the injured, 
and their humanitarian instincts, overtake their judgment and train- 
ing. The criminals may be seriously injured, but their car is immo- 
bilised and the police car would make a very satisfactory substitute 
if they can first dispose of the officers. The order of priorities 
demands that consideration for the criminal shall not outweigh con- 
sideration for the police officers. The officers must therefore set 
up a containment exactly as was done for Example 1 and, once in 
position behind their car, with their guns ready, they should order 
the criminals out. If the criminals plead disability, their pleas 
should be ignored as far as possible and they should be made to 
crawl out if they can. If they are conscious, they should at least 
be able to push their weapons out into the open. If there is no re- 
sponse, or it seems that the criminals genuinely cannot even crawl 
out, the police should first wait a little, and watch. When they 
are as satisfied as they can be from that distance that there is no 
trickery, R1 will move forward to the rear nearside corner of their 
car so that he can look through the window. If he remains satis- 
fied, he will call R2 to the opposite corner. Both officers will 
then move forward slightly, but remaining to the rear of any occu- 
pants of the car so that both of them have a free field of fire. 
With R2 covering the occupants, R1 can move to a point from which he 
can open a door. He should snatch the door open, moving back in 
readiness for a hostile move. If there is still no hostile move, R1 
can move forward again and pull the nearside occupant out of the car 
on to the ground, whilst R2 watches the remaining occupants. The 
man who has been removed should be pulled clear and then handcuffed. 

When the first man is secure, R1 will turn his attention to the 
driver and, according to circumstances, he may have R2 take him out 
at the opposite side of the car, or in some cases he may pull the 
man across the car so that he too is brought out on the nearside. 

R2 will respond to a simple signal from R1 during this stage. When 
both occupants have been handcuffed, consideration can be given to 
their injuries. Clearly, if the men are so seriously injured that 
they are thought to be no threat at all, it may not be necessary to 
pull them from the car and handcuff them, but the officers concerned 
must play safe until they have established that the prisoner is no 
longer a source of danger. Only at that stage can humanity take 
over. 

These three examples, with their variations, are intended merely 
to demonstrate how the basic tactics might be applied to encounters 
with armed criminals in motor vehicles. When flexibly applied, the 
tactics and the comments can be adapted to any other similar situa- 
tion including the semi-routine checking of vehicles which might 
contain armed criminals. 


Chapter 13 


POSITIVE ROAD BLOCKS 


The previous chapters dealing with the problems associated with 
criminals using motor vehicles have dealt mainly with imprecise 
situations and, even in encounter situations which are precise, em- 
phasis has been placed on acceptance of the possibility of the 
criminal breaking out. In each case the suggested action has been 
to maintain contact and report to the operational commander so that 
he can take positive action. This positive action must be taken 
quickly in cases which involve vehicles travelling at high speeds. 
The public will be endangered not only by the fact that the crimi- 
nals are armed but also by the fact that, in the panic of an escape, 
their car is likely to be driven in a dangerous fashion. But the 
need for urgent action must not be allowed to override the need for 
efficient action. The basic tactics will provide a guide for the 
commander and all the men involved in the situation, and will ensure 
that the operation is run in a way which all the trained men will 
understand, and which will avoid errors and omissions. 


CONTAINMENT 


Containment in the initial stages of this operation is a 'moving 
containment! established by the pursuit vehicle which maintains con- 
tact with the criminal. But contact by a single pursuit vehicle in 
a high speed chase is a tenuous link, and the commander's first 
action must be to supplement this moving containment. The pursuit 
vehicle may lose contact because of: 

1 Breakdown or accident to the pursuit vehicle 

2 Overshooting a junction at which the criminal has turned off 

3 Inadequate speed of the pursuit vehicle, or traffic congestion 

l, Change of route by the criminal whilst temporarily out of view 

The effectiveness of the moving containment will be very substan- 
tially increased by the use of supplementary pursuit vehicles such 
ass : 

1 A follow-up car which can take over in case of an accident or 
overshooting by the first vehicle, and which can assist in case 
of any forced encounter. 

2 Parallel route cover: cars travelling on roads parallel to the 
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criminal's route and maintaining positions about level with him. 
These will be able to take up pursuit if the criminal turns off, 
and will be available for redeployment in other situations. 

3 Advance car: a car diverted to the route ahead of the criminal, 
travelling in the same direction at a similar speed. This car 
will be able to take over in case of loss of contact, will be 
available for redeployment, and might provide advance warning at 
any road block. 

It is essential that the moving containment be carefully controlled 
and that all units be in constant communication with the command 
post. Having made his initial dispositions the commander will wish 
to turn his attention to the next phase and he should therefore 
appoint an administrative assistant (probably the radio controller) 
to take charge of the containment. There is a danger of other 
vehicles joining in the chase. They will serve no purpose and the 
commander must ensure that only vehicles specifically detailed are 
involved. Any spare vehicles must be made available for the main 
part of the operation, or may be held in reserve until required. 


PLANNING 


With the proper deployment of resources, a ‘moving containment' 
should quite quickly be achieved. The operation is therefore 
PRECISE and its AIM will be the ARREST of the criminals. Speed is 
vital and a correct progression through the phases will increase 
speed and effectiveness. 


(a) Gathering information 


The basic information about the offenders will probably have been 
available for some time. This will have been supplemented by re- 
ports about their behaviour when contact was made, and by the con- 
tinuous reports which should be coming from the containing vehicles. 
To complete his picture the commander will require the control map 
on which is shown the pre-selected road check sites. If no control 
map has been produced, the commander will need maps and sufficient 
information to allow him to select suitable sites on various roads. 


(b) Basic plan 


The basic plan will be designed for the arrest of the criminal and 
to do this it will be necessary to: 

1 Select a suitable location 

2 Stop the criminal in a predetermined position at the location 

3 Isolate the criminal's vehicle from all other traffic 

h Contain the criminal within his car 

5 Make the arrest 

The selection of a suitable site will be simplified in any area 

where check points have been designated on the control map in con- 
nection with a strategic containment scheme. Where such sites have 
not been designated in advance, a site must be found which conforms 
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to the criteria set out in Chapter 10. In such cases it may be 
necessary for the commander to select a length of road and then 
allow the person in charge of the scene to select the actual spot. 
The distance from the point at which the criminal has been located 
to the selected site must be sufficient to allow for the deployment 
of men. It should be clear, therefore, that the pre-designation of 
sites will be invaluable, especially if the criminal, by changing 
his route suddenly, forces a last minute change of site. 

In any circumstances, the stopping of a motor vehicle can be a 
difficult business, but when the requirement is to stop a car in 
precisely the right spot, the difficulties can be enormous. Unless 
the point at which the car will be stopped can be determined in ad- 
vance, a proper static containment cannot be provided, and the de- 
ployment of personnel with properly defined fields of fire will be 
impossible. It can be assumed that the criminal will not stop 
voluntarily, nor will he obey a traffic sign or signal. In most 
cases the criminal will be willing to resort to extreme measures to 
escape, and drastic action will be needed to stop him. Various 
methods of stopping vehicles have been suggested; many are ineffec- 
tive and some are positively dangerous. 

The types of firearm available to the police are unlikely to stop 
a vehicle within a reasonable distance. Pistol ammunition of normal 
calibres will usually fail to penetrate a car body and shot cart- 
ridges are little more effective. The Hollywood idea of a bullet in 
a tyre causing an instant 'blow-out' which causes the car to over- 
turn is a myth. Multiple hits on a car tyre will not prevent the 
car being driven for long distances. Some projectiles will pene- 
trate a car body and damage the engine block or other essential 
parts. Such damage may immobilise a car in due course, but it will 
not stop it at once in a predetermined spot. Firing any weapon at a 
fast moving car on a road which carries other traffic will usually 
be so dangerous as to be irresponsible. The road surface and many 
of the vehicle surfaces might have been designed to cause ricochets. 
The possibility of causing the criminal to lose control of his car 
at an inopportune moment is very real and might arise from a panic 
reaction on the part of the driver, from physical damage to the 
vehicle, or from the fact that the driver has been shot. It needs 
little imagination to visualise the possible danger to the public 
from a car travelling at 90 or 100 miles per hour when the driver is 
shot! The use of police firearms as a means of stopping motor 
vehicles travelling at high speed could only be contemplated in the 
most extraordinary situations. 

A variety of devices for stopping vehicles have been put forward 
at one time or another. Tyre puncturing devices often attract 
attention but, as a means of bringing a car to a stop quickly, they 
simply do not work. A car with multiple punctures in all tyres or 
in any tyre can be driven for a considerable distance. Other ideas 
have included methods of obscuring the car windscreen, though the 
mind should recoil in horror at the thought of the police creating a 
situation where the driver of a car in a high speed chase cannot see 
where he is going. Complex arrestor nets, like those used on air- 
craft carriers, have been devised, some of them to be fitted between 
two cars. At the present time none of the devices has been practi- 
cal or effective. 
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The fact of the matter is that there are only two ways to stop a 
car precisely in a predetermined spot. The first is by persuading 
the driver to stop it despite his reluctance; and the second is to 
block his path with something bigger and heavier so that he will 
have no choice. A substantial obstruction which completely blocks 
the road is likely to persuade the criminal to stop, but if he 
should fail to do so, the obstruction will do the job for hin, 
albeit in a rather drastic fashion. A positive road block must, ) 
therefore, be built around something with which the road can quickly 
and positively be obstructed, but unfortunately, the problem is not 
quite so simple. | | 

Few problems would exist if the police were concerned only with 
the criminal's vehicle and the pursuit vehicles, but there will be 
large numbers of innocent motorists travelling in the opposite 
direction, travelling in front of the criminal, and following behind 
him. The order of priorities will not permit the police to block 
the road if, in doing so, they trap the criminal somewhere in a 
queue of innocent motorists. The blockage must therefore be capable 
of being closed when preceding traffic has passed, arrangements must 
be made to divert traffic travelling in the opposite direction, and 
to stop vehicles following the criminal into the block. When the 
criminal has been so isolated at a road block, steps must be taken 
to ensure that he cannot break out either by vehicle or on foot. A 
static containment must be created and when this is complete the 
arrest can be made. 

No single layout will be appropriate for every situation. There 
may be cases where a swing bridge or some such barrier can be used 
to produce a positive closure of the road quickly, and in the right 
place. In the absence of some such feature the police will have to 
use some form of movable blockage and usually the major part of this 
will be formed by a commandeered heavy lorry. In the initial stages 
it will not be possible to close the road completely, and the layout 
must allow traffic ahead of the criminal to get clear. Figure 13.1 
shows an initial layout of vehicles, and disposition of men, at the 
Site of a road block. Traffic travelling in the opposite direction 
must be diverted clear of the scene by a perimeter group indicated 
on the sketch by P1, although it might well be some distance from 
the scene and could involve a number of men. A second perimeter man 
(or sub-group) should be stationed on the approach to the block so 
as to prevent innocent traffic from following the criminal and the 
pursuit car. Signs and cones will direct innocent traffic through 
the gap left on the offside of the road before the block is closed. 

The commander at the scene must be in constant touch with the 
operational commander and with the pursuit vehicle which should pro- 
vide a running commentary. A police vehicle stationed beyond the 
lorry is the 'door' which will be closed when the last of the inno- 
cent vehicles ahead of the criminal has passed. The driver (81) 
will have the engine running and the door so wedged that it cannot 
engage the catch. S1 must be so positioned that he is on the side 
opposite the criminals. If, as in Figure 13.1, he is to move from 
the centre of the road, he will reverse, but if he were to be posi- 
tioned on the offside of the road, he would move forward. As the 
criminal comes into view, and when all innocent traffic is clear, 
the commander will order the closure of the block. 51 will reverse 
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FIGURE 13.1 Initial layout of road block 


his car across the gap and then abandon it at once, moving to join 
the raid group at the side of the road if possible, or moving to the 
shelter of the lorry if he feels that a crash is imminent. The 
blockage is thus complete. When the criminal stops, the pursuit car 
will swing round to close the road behind him. The crew of that car 
should roll out on the side away from the criminal, take up posi- 
tions over the boot and bonnet, and become the cover group (C1 and 
C2) confining the criminals to their car. Another cover man (C3) 
should be positioned at the nearside of the road, sufficiently far 
forward to keep him clear of crossfire. The raid group will be 
positioned on the offside of the road, with the support group. From 
this position they can deal with their prisoners correctly, and 
fields of fire can be properly set out. Figure 13.2 illustrates the 
positions of men and vehicles. 
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FIGURE 13.2 Road block execution phase 


When the criminal's car has been stopped, and its occupants con- 
tained, R1 should order them to leave their vehicle from the off- 
side. All prisoners should then be held in the road towards the 
rear of the car with their hands held high above their heads, 
covered by the support group. The raid group can then move forward 
to ensure that no one is hiding in the car and can then arrest the 
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criminals one by one, using the methods already explained. 


(c) Contingency plans 


A number of contingencies may arise, each requiring action by the 
operational commander and by the commander at the site. 

1 The criminal's vehicle may turn off before it reaches the road 
block. The operational commander must be prepared to abandon one 
road block and establish another on a different route at very short 
notice. The commander at the site should have his men and vehicles 
so disposed and designated that he can get them moving to a new site 
without delay. 

2 The criminal may be unable to stop in time to avoid a colli- 
sion with the blocking car. There may be a risk of fire and the 
support group should have extinguishers available. If there is fire 
they will deal with it whilst the raid group continue to concentrate 
on the criminals. If there is no fire the raid group will continue 
after the crash to arrest the prisoners or extricate them in the way 
described for Example 3 in Chapter 12. 

3 The criminal, as he approaches the block, may be so close to 
innocent traffic that the blocking car does not have a clear space 
in which it can move forward. According to his judgment of the cir- 
cumstances, the commander at the site may order the road blocked 
even though an innocent motorist is also trapped; he may allow the 
criminal through, with the pursuit continued so that the operational 
commander can arrange a further road block ahead; or he may order 
the blocking car to ram the criminal's car as it goes through. The 
decision must be made quickly and in the light of all the circum- 
stances, including the need to neutralise the criminal as soon as 
possible for the safety of the public. 

l The car may stop at the block and one or more persons may 
attempt to break out on foot. Persons breaking to the nearside of 
the road will be dealt with by C3. S2 will deal with persons break- 
ing back along the road, or to the offside. 51 will deal with per- 
sons breaking forward. If shooting is not justified, these persons 
will go in immediate pursuit leaving the remaining criminals con- 
tained by C1 and C2 with the raid group available to deal with them. 
The site commander will redeploy his forces to deal with the changed 
situation, informing the operational commander so that reserves may 
be sent to assist. 


ORGANISATION 
(a) Manpower 


(i) Perimeter group: A perimeter man (or sub-group) at P1 will be 
responsible for traffic travelling in the opposite direction. It 
may be that one man will suffice, but often more will be needed. A 
second perimeter man (or sub-group) at P2 will stop innocent traffic 
behind the pursuit vehicle. A two man sub-group would be useful, 
though one man might manage. 

(ii) Cover group: The cover group will consist of the two man 
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crew of the pursuit vehicle (C1 and C2) plus the officer already at 
the site (C3). Officers manning the supplementary pursuit vehicles 
will be members of the cover group during the moving containment, 
but will not be required when the criminal reaches the road block. 
At that stage they should be deployed to reserve still under the 
direct command of the operational commander. 

(iii) Raid group: Two men already at the site. 

(iv) Support group: Two men already at the site. 
The contingency plans do not raise an immediate requirement for 
additional men, and their subsequent requirements will be met from 
men deployed to reserve. 


Manpower summary 


TABLE 13.1 Manpower during containment phase 


Group Pursuit Supplementary At site Total 

vehicle pursuit 

vehicle 

Perimeter - - 2 plus 2 plus 
Cover 2 L 1 7 
Raid - - 2 2 
Support - - 2 2 
Commander - - 1 1 
Total 2 L 8 1h 


TABLE 13.2 Manpower during execution phase 


Group At site Close Total 
reserves 

Perimeter 2 plus - 2 plus 
Cover 3 L 7 
Raid 2 - 2 
support 2 - 2 
Commander 1 - 1 
Total 10 l 1h 


(b) Command structure 


During the containment phase an operational commander at the control 
room will be in direct charge of the pursuit vehicles and other 
units not involved at the site. A subordinate commander will be in 
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charge at the site. When the execution phase begins, the crew of 
the pursuit vehicle will form part of the cover group under the site 
commander. Any other officers will become reserves under the direct 
control of the operational commander. Number one of each group will 
take command, and if the perimeter group has sub-groups, sub- 
commanders must be appointed. 

Chain of command during containment phase: 


Operational Commander 


Administrative Assistance 


(Controller) 
Pursuit Supplementary Supplementary 
Vehicle Pursuit Pursuit 
Vehicle Vehicle Site 


Commander 


Cover Raid Support Perimeter 
Group Group Group Group 


(1) (2) (2) (2+) 
Chain of command during execution phase: 
Operational Commander 


Administrative Assistance 


(Controller) 
Reserves, including 
Supplementary Site 
Pursuit Vehicles Commander 
Cover Raid Support Perimeter 
Group Group Group Group 


(3) (2) (2) (24) 


Command post: The operational commander will work from the main 
control room. The site commander will work at the site, using a 
pocket radio. 

Rendezvous post: Men required at the site will rendezvous there. 

Uncommitted men: Any reserves must be directly controlled by the 
operational commander and must be held away from the site of the 
road block. It may be thought advantageous to spread the reserves 
around the area to give greater flexibility. When reasonable re- 
serves are available, the commander must ensure that no more men are 
deployed. In particular, officers of rank not directly involved 
must be ordered back to their routine duties. 


(c) Equipment 


(i) Weapons: To give maximum flexibility in redeployment, all 
officers, including the perimeter group, should be armed with 
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pistols. In addition, shotguns would be useful to C3, R2 and 82. 
Rifles will not usually be appropriate in these situations. 

(ii) Communications: Basic communications will be via the 
vehicle VHF radios but at the site, pocket radios will be needed. 

It will be helpful if the pocket sets are repeaters through the VHF 
radio. A situation may arise during the execution phase when the 
commander needs to shout an order quickly and a loud hailer will be 
useful to him. $2 should have a loud hailer for communication with 
the criminal. P1 will be diverting traffic away from the scene, but 
P2 will be required to hold vehicles back. A loud hailer will be 
useful to him if people start to leave their cars. All police 
vehicles should have radios and, in addition, about eight repeater 
pocket sets and three loud hailers will be required. 

(iii) Other equipment: There is little point in producing re- 
petitive lists of equipment. Consideration of each stage of the 
basic plan and of each of the contingencies will indicate require- 
ments which might include traffic signs and cones, fire extin- 
guishers and other items from lists already set out. Body armour 
and protective clipboards might not be of much value in these cases. 


(d) Briefing 


(i) Initial briefing: Only adequate training will ensure that the 
men know how each of them should respond in these situations. To 
this basic knowledge should be added all available information about 
the criminal and his recent behaviour. Details of the basic plan 
and the contingency plans may have to be conveyed by radio despite 
the possibility of the criminal using a radio on the police fre- 
quency. This again highlights the need for the pre-selection and 
designation of sites which can then be indicated by a number. 

(ii) Progressive briefing: The pursuit vehicle must keep up a 
running commentary on his position and report any incidents. The 
site commander must keep the pursuit vehicle informed about the 
block so that he can be prepared to take the necessary action in 
time. Talk through facilities will be most helpful. 

(iii) Control of shooting: Shots fired at the scene must be re- 
ported first to the site commander and then to the operational com- 
mander. All men at the site or in reserve must be told what has 
happened to avoid the dangers of misinterpretation. 

The foregoing explains how the basic tactics can be applied to 
the setting up of a positive road block in one set of circumstances. 
Differing circumstances will demand some modification of detail and, 
as with every other application of the tactics, flexibility is 
essential. It may, for example, be desirable to combine a simple 
road check of the type discussed in Chapter 11 with a positive road 
block established a little further along the road so that, if the 
criminal breaks through the check, the road block can be closed and 
the vehicle at the check point will be used as a pursuit vehicle. 
The different operations described in the preceding chapters cover 
certain aspects of the problem of dealing with criminals who are 
using motor vehicles. Situations do not necessarily fit precisely 
into a typecast, but an intelligent and flexible application of the 
tactics will allow them to be applied to any situation to advantage. 


Chapter 1) 


SEARCHING OPEN COUNTRY 


Police in rural areas occasionally find it necessary to search large 
tracts of open country for fugitives who are on foot. The area in- 
volved may be a vast tract of heath or moorland, totally uninhabited 
and wholly inhospitable; or it may be dense woodlands covering 
large areas with thickly planted trees; or it may be farmland where 
scattered buildings are involved. In more urban areas the problem 
might be related to the extensive wasteland often found on the out- 
skirts of industrial areas. The application of the basic tactics to 
problems of this type will have to take account of the type of 
country, the number of offenders, weather conditions, availability 
of police and many other factors. The subject might best be con- 
sidered by applying the tactics to a specific problem. The sugges- 
tions made can then be varied to meet other circumstances. 

PROBLEM: An inn standing with a farmhouse and one cottage on a 
remote moorland road was attacked by two armed men who robbed the 
landlord after shooting and wounding him. The men escaped by car, 
driving north along a moorland road. The attack was reported by 
telephone, and a police car patrolling in the vicinity encountered 
the criminals' vehicle at a road junction north of the scene. The 
criminals drove off to the west, but crashed their car on a bend 
and, after shooting at the police officers, escaped on to the moor 
on foot. The area is shown in the sketch map in Figure 14.1. The 
scene of the crash is marked 'X' on the road which runs across the 
northern end of the area. The road on which the inn stands runs 
along the eastern edge of the area, and a railway line runs down the 
west and across the south. The area is two miles across and four 
miles in length. A stream runs out of the area through a bridge 
under the railway. The ground from the north, east and south slopes 
downwards towards the stream. An area to the north of the stream is 
marshy and has dense vegetation. The remainder is rough heathland 
except for one field opposite the inn which is a fenced pasture. A 
track from the road leads to a small group of derelict buildings 
near the northern edge. The police officers reported the incident 
by radio and then pursued the criminals on foot, but have lost con- 
tact with them. They believe that the criminals have hidden. One 
officer has returned to the scene of the crash whilst the other has 
taken the police car to the bridge which carries the road over the 
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FIGURE 14.1 Sketch of area of operations 


railway in the north western corner. From that point he can see 
along the road to his partner's position, and along the railway for 
a considerable distance. Both during the robbery at the inn and in 
their encounter with the police the criminals, who have not been 
identified, have shown themselves to be both dangerous and ruthless. 


IMMEDIATE AIM 


Contact with the two men has been lost, but there is good reason to 
think that they are still somewhere in the area. Their actual loca- 
tion is unknown and there must be a possibility that they will have 
left the area before effective police action can be taken. The in- 
formation is therefore IMPRECISE and the AIM of the operation must 
simply be to LOCATE the criminals. This aim must be stressed again 
and again and the importance of the point will be illustrated in 


several ways. 
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CONTAINMENT 


Containment in such a situation is no simple operation. Although 
not falling within a pre-planned scheme of the type discussed in 
Chapter 10, it is, nevertheless, a strategic containment and it must 
be approached as if it were a complete operation in itself. Initial 
reaction to the call from the police officers at the scene will be 
by the radio controller, and he must not fall into the error, fre- 
quently found in these situations, of despatching large numbers of 
men to the point where the criminal was last seen. An investigating 
officer will be despatched to the scene in due course, but the first 
step is to achieve containment. The controller must define an area 
of operation using boundaries such as roads, railways, rivers, etc., 
which are easily defined and which produce a line along which con- 
tainment is practicable. The selection of these lines and the size 
of the area of operation will depend to a large extent on the time 
factor. The lines must be so fixed as to include all areas which 
the criminal might reach before the police are in position. In this 
case roads run along the north and east and are joined by the rail- 
way. These will make suitable boundaries and produce an area, 
roughly triangular in shape, four miles long and two miles wide. 

Available men must be despatched to produce a visual containment 
of the area, with priority being given to those places where danger 
to the public may exist, or where the criminal is thought most 
likely to try to leave the area. In this case priority might be 
given to the area in front of the inn, to the bridges where the 
stream runs under the east road and the railway, and to establishing 
visual containment along the railway. Police moving into position 
along the road are likely to produce a good deal of activity and 
this may deter the criminal from attempting a break-out along that 
side. When priority points have been manned, the controller should 
build up his manpower until he has achieved an acceptable contain- 
ment. There will be considerable distances between the officers and 
initial containment will be far from positive. Some stretches of 
road may have to be covered by patrolling vehicles, but visual con- 
tainment coupled with obviously intensive police action is likely to 
make the criminal think that he is contained and so will achieve its 
purpose. In many cases aircraft, including helicopters, will be 
valuable in this phase. 


Planning 


With the implementation of initial containment, uncertain though it 
might be, the controller should be able to hand over to a cover 
group commander operating from a point near the area. He should 
move on to the planning phase of a strategic containment so that he 
can properly reappraise the distribution of men. 

(i) Gathering information: Much of the information about the 
area set out above will, in practice, have to be gathered from maps 
or if at all possible, from someone with an intimate knowledge of 
the area, such as a farmer or gamekeeper. At this stage information 
is required about the periphery; about any means of slipping 
through unseen, such as culverts or drains; about people other than 
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the criminal who are likely to be in the area; about danger spots 
on the boundaries, and so on. Little information about the crimi- 
nals is available at this stage, except that they are armed and 
dangerous. The information gathered at this point must be sifted to 
extract that relevant to containment. Information not relevant to 
that problem must be stored for the time being. 

(ii) Basic plan: The basic plan is to confine the criminal to 
the area of operation. In this situation, deployment will be con- 
trolled to a large extent by the availability of manpower. Very 
large numbers of men would be required to seal the area positively, 
and in most cases it will simply not be possible. In the light of 
the information available to him, the cover group commander must 
deploy his resources to best advantage. The initial deployment must 
be reviewed and adjusted to give priority to danger spots such as 
the area near the inn, the bridge and any culverts. Stretches of 
road with many bends, or where the sight line is shortened by hills, 
will require more men than will straight, relatively flat stretches. 
In some areas it will be necessary to rely on moving patrols, co- 
ordinated so that cars are travelling in opposite directions and 
passing frequently. Weaknesses in various areas can be compensated 
for to a large extent by the provision of limited mobile reserves 
which will also be essential to some of the contingency plans. In 
addition to the cover group it is likely to be necessary to deploy a 
small perimeter group at this stage to control or divert traffic and 
to keep a check on any pedestrians who might be in the area, parti- 
cularly near the inn. 

(iii) Contingency plans: Strategic containment is made much more 
complex by the fact that there are two criminals. If one man breaks 
out, the other may remain in the area, and containment should not be 
lost. Adequate control over the various parts of the cover group 
will help, but the mobile reserve (perhaps two cars, each manned by 
two officers) will be equally important. The following contingen- 
cies may arise: 

4 Criminals sighted within the area: Report to cover group com- 
mander who will despatch reserves to reinforce that area. If the 
sighting is of both criminals and is certain, the commander might 
redeploy his entire force to confine the men to a smaller area. 

> A break-out of the area by a person or persons not clearly 
identified, or by a single criminal even if identified: Two cover 
men, one from each side of the break-out point, must go in immediate 
pursuit after they have reported to their sub-commander. The sub- 
commander will report to the cover group commander and then redeploy 
his sub-group to cover the weak spot in the containment. The cover 
group commander will despatch his mobile reserves to contain the 
persons who have broken out and will take further action in the 
light of the circumstances disclosed. 

3 Both criminals, clearly identified, break out together: The 
officer on each side of the break-out point will go in immediate 
pursuit. The cover group commander will redeploy his forces to con- 
tain the new and smaller area. 

4 One or both criminals is encountered and either shot or 
arrested: The two officers nearest the scene must act at once and 
take charge of the situation. The sub-commander must go to the 
scene at once and, if necessary, call for additional assistance in 
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securing prisoners. If prisoners or casualties are to be taken 
away, the sub-commander will detail men for this task and redeploy 
his force as necessary. 


Organisation 


(i) Manpower: In the early stages the cover group commander's prob- 
lem will be getting men to the scene, but whilst the strategic con- 
tainment operation is gathering momentum and strength is building 
up, a decision must be taken about the number of men who will even- 
tually be available. There will never be enough men. The periphery 
of the area is about 10 miles in length. To place a man every 100 
yards would require 176 men, to which should be added extra men to 
cover bridges and areas of special risk, and to provide the mobile 
reserve. Some 200 officers could easily be employed and even this 
number would not provide perfect containment, but it is extremely 
unlikely that any police force could provide such numbers of men 
quickly. In fact, the cover group commander will have to make the 
best use of whatever forces can be allocated to him, bearing in mind 
that the main part of the operation might also demand large numbers 
of men. In some parts the commander may deploy men at 100 yard in- 
tervals, or even closer, whilst in others very small numbers of men 
will be responsible for long stretches of boundary. The hard facts 
of availability of manpower mean that, even in areas close to conur- 
bations and therefore close to relatively large numbers of police, 
it might be practicable to think in terms of 50-100 men for strate- 
gic containment. In many areas the mustering of even 50 men will 
take so long that it is not practicable to think in terms of those 
numbers for containment. 

In addition to the cover group, there may be a requirement for a 
perimeter group during the containment phase. Traffic may have to 
be controlled or diverted, and pedestrians may have to be safe- 
guarded. Something of the order of 8 men might be so employed. 

(ii) Command structure: Command of the containment phase will 
pass from the radio controller to a cover group commander at the 
scene as early as possible. An operational commander will also be 
appointed as early as possible but he will have many problems in 
addition to containment. Although he will retain overall responsi- 
bility, the operational commander should, in most cases, ensure that 
the broad outline of the containment meets with his approval, and 
then allow the cover group commander to attend to the details with 
the maximum degree of independence. An adequate break-down of the 
cover group into easily controlled units is vital for the rapid re- 
deployment called for in the contingency plans. Sub-groups, each 
with its own sub-commander, should consist of 5 or 6 men and be re- 
sponsible for a particular area. The sub-groups might be linked 
under an intermediate commander responsible for one side of the 
periphery. The perimeter group commander will, at this stage, be 
subordinate to the cover group commander. Sub-commanders should be 
appointed as necessary to the perimeter group. 

Command post: As soon as possible the operational commander will 
establish a command post close to the area of operation, and the 
cover group commander should operate from this. The inn may have 
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the necessary room and some communications, but it will also present 
many problems and will serve another purpose more usefully. Ideal- 
ly, a mobile control room would be sited a short distance from the 
inn. 

Rendezvous post: Most of the men deployed on containment will be 
despatched direct to their posts, but some may be strangers to the 
area and will need more detailed instructions. A rendezvous post 
will therefore be essential, even at this early stage. The inn will 
be ideal, being easily found and likely to have the necessary room. 
Uncommitted men will not be a problem at this stage. 

(iii) Equipment: Weapons. The need for speed will demand that 
initial deployment be with the weapons to hand, which will usually 
be pistols. At many of the positions rifles will be both useful and 
appropriate, but they must be deployed very selectively where their 
range and precision can be properly employed, and where the services 
of a trained police sniper will be utilised to best advantage. The 
selection and distribution of weapons envisaged in Chapter 1 sug- 
gests only limited numbers of rifles in any force. Shotguns will be 
useful at many points in the containment and could be widely 
distributed. 

Communications. Initial communications will be through vehicle 
radios and the force control room. As quickly as possible an ex- 
clusive radio scheme should be created and pocket radios should be 
widely distributed. Where the number of radios is not adequate, 
they should be distributed to sub-commanders and men in vulnerable 
spots. A limited system of voice or other signals might have to be 
used for communication within the sub-groups and this problem will 
be considered later. 

Other equipment. At this stage the officers in containment will 
probably have to be satisfied with the equipment to hand when they 
are despatched. 

(iv) Briefing: Having regard to the urgency of the situation and 
to the fact that men will be despatched direct to their posts in 
most cases, initial briefing and progressive briefing will probably 
be by radio. Proper training will ensure that brief instructions 
convey details of both the basic and contingency plans for the stra- 
tegic containment. If possible sub-commanders should be brought to 
the command post for a more thorough briefing. Control of shooting 
will be extremely important, and any shots must be reported at once. 
The cover group commander must ensure that information about any 
shots is disseminated at once. 

Containment in such a situation is a difficult operation in 
itself, and to have a reasonable chance of success it must be care- 
fully and methodically puilt up. A thorough application of the 
basic tactics will make the process easier and more efficient. All 
personnel who have been properly trained in the system of tactics 
will follow the build-up and understand how they fit in to the 
operation. 

The detail of the containment phase should be arranged by the 
cover group commander under the supervision of the operational com- 
mander. When the outline arrangements have been approved, the 
operational commander can turn his attention to the next phase of 
the operation, planning. 
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PLANNING 
(a) Gathering information 


Some information has been gathered for the purpose of the contain- 
ment phase, but much more will be required before proper decisions 
can be taken about the form of the basic plan. Detailed information 
will be required about the layout of the area, type of cover, layout 
and condition of any buildings, weather conditions and prospects, 
time of day and delay likely in mustering adequate numbers of men, 
etc. The commander must know, for example, if the area is so in- 
hospitable that no one is likely to stay there; if darkness or bad 
weather will make searching hazardous or impossible; whether the 
area can conveniently be divided for searching, and so on. The in- 
formation available about the criminals is scant and it is important 
that a real effort be made to find out more. Detailed examination 
of the crashed car together with enquiries and examination at the 
scene of the robbery may well establish their identities, the types 
of weapon involved, and other vital facts. The gathering of in- 
formation is an important step requiring detailed attention and very 
real effort. 


(b) Basic plan 


When all the available information is to hand the operational com- 
mander must decide upon his basic plan, and at least five courses 
are open to him, either singly or in combination: 

1 He may abandon the operation completely in favour of some other 
course of action, and in this connection he might take some 
action designed only to try to force the criminals from the area. 

2 Having contained the area, he may concentrate solely on checking 
people leaving the area on the assumption that the criminals 
cannot stay or because searching must be delayed for daylight or 
for other reasons. 

3 Having contained the area, he may have a search conducted by 
helicopter or light aircraft. 

4 Having contained the area, he may employ specially devised teams 
to search specific spots, or to conduct a pattern search. 

5 Having contained the area, he may conduct a line search. 

There is every indication that, on occasions, searches of vast 
tracts of open country, involving large numbers of police over long 
periods, have been conducted when there was virtually no hope of 
success and one is driven to the conclusion that commanders have 
taken that course of action because they could think of no other, 
yet felt that they had to be seen to do something. The circum- 
stances should be appraised realistically before any massive opera- 
tion is launched, and the probable results should be balanced 
against the effort involved and the probable results of other 
courses of action. Few people would willingly stay on inhospitable 
moorland except in high summer, and if they are certain to be driven 
off by the weather, there may be little point in a massive search 
operation. If the availability of manpower is such that containment 
could not be achieved within a reasonable time, a realistic 
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assessment might indicate that the chances of a successful search 
were virtually non-existent. According to his assessment of the 
situation the commander might find one of the suggested courses of 
action appropriate, but he is more likely to employ a combination of 
two or more. Each course of action should be carefully considered. 

1 Where an honest appraisal indicates that the containment was 
slowly and ineffectually imposed, or that adequate manpower is just 
not available, further action at that point may be quite hopeless. 
If this is so, the commander should have the courage to cancel the 
operation. He may wish to have some overt action such as a heli- 
copter sweep or the use of teams to create an illusion of extensive 
police activity. These actions are designed only to drive the 
criminal from the uncontained area if, by some slim chance, he is 
still there. Officers thus released can be used for making en- 
quiries, checking known haunts, and so on, where they are more 
likely to produce results. 

2 Where there is a reasonable chance that containment was effec- 
tive, there may be good reasons for avoiding a search of the area. 
Daylight may be fading, or the weather may be bad. The area may be 
so inhospitable that the criminal is unlikely to stay there in any 
event. Information might indicate that the criminal will leave the 
area making for a certain place. There may be relatively large 
numbers of innocent people in the area, as for example in a public 
recreation area. In such a situation it might be decided to wait 
for the criminal to come off. The operation will be exactly like 
the strategic containment operation for vehicles, with check points 
on routes from the area, and surveillance of the remainder of the 
periphery. This course of action might be coupled with a helicopter 
sweep or a very obvious team search designed to encourage the crimi- 
nal to leave. The check points will be run exactly like the vehicle 
check points already described. A checking officer will be rela- 
tively exposed in a position to interrogate and to facilitate the 
responsive identification process. The second officer at the check 
must be behind cover, apparent but not exposed, ready to shoot if he 
has to. In every respect except the use of motor vehicles, this 
will be a repeat of the tactics described in Chapters 10 and 11. 

3 Air searching, particularly with low level helicopter sweeps, 
is often productive in such situations. Persons in the open can 
usually be seen quite easily from a helicopter and even when they 
are concealed there is a surprising tendency for the person to panic 
and run, especially when caught in the downdraught of the helicopter 
rotors. An air search would not, of course, check inside buildings, 
or clear other obscure areas. The air search would frequently be 
used in conjunction with other arrangements to deal with possible 
sightings and to search such places as the inside of buildings. A 
search team or teams would usually be desirable to supplement the 
air search. 

l, The employment of armed response teams could be in conjunction 
with any of the preceding operations, or exclusive of them. Teams 
might be used to investigate specific points such as the puildings, 
the stream, or the undergrowth to the north of the stream. They 
might also be used to conduct pattern searches of the entire area. 
The composition of these teams, and the way in which they might be 
employed will be the subject of a separate chapter. 
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5 The line search seems to be the standard method of searching 
open country but, although the methods used vary, it is true to say 
that most leave a great deal to be desired. Line searches are ex- 
pensive in manpower and other resources and, as most frequently con- 
ducted, their product is so low as to suggest that they are not 
worthwhile. The application of basic tactics to line searches will 
greatly increase their efficiency, and the remainder of this chapter 
will be devoted to this type of operation. 

Simply, a line search involves drawing up a line of men at one 
end of a contained area, and then moving that line forward, keeping 
it straight, and sweeping across the area. So expressed the opera- 
tion sounds simple but it is, in fact, a massive operation always 
likely to bog down in its own complexities. In relation to the 
problem being considered in this chapter, containment has been 
achieved, and a perimeter group has been established, but both these 
may have to be reviewed if the basic plan is for a line search. 
Consideration might be given to splitting the area for the purpose 
of searching, but any gains from this might be illusory. The divi- 
sion of the area must be along boundaries which can effectively be 
sealed. In this instance it might be possible to split the area 
along the main stream which runs across it, but this has to be done 
in such a manner that it can be ensured that the criminal cannot 
slip back into an area which is considered clear. The line of the 
stream extends for about 2,500 yards and, even with 50 yard inter- 
vals, the splitting of the area would require an additional 50 men 
in the cover group, or a redistribution which would weaken the outer 
cover by that number. In fact, the splitting of an area is a diffi- 
cult proposition in many cases. For the purpose of this operation, 
therefore, it will be assumed that splitting is not practicable. 

The direction of search will be determined by a number of factors 
including topography and even wind direction, but the major factor 
will usually be manpower. In this case it would be out of the ques- 
tion to consider forming a line miles in length to search from 
side to side and the search must be conducted longitudinally. The 
area is wider at the north, gradually reducing in width towards the 
south. A line of men formed along the north end is bound to be 
widely spaced but, as the search progresses, the line shortens and 
becomes effectively stronger. The probability is that the criminals 
will move ahead of the line at first and so this gradual strengthen- 
ing of the police line is very important. Unless there are com- 
pelling reasons to the contrary the search of this area should be 
from north to south. The width involved is about 2 miles and if 70 
men are employed in the line, the intervals will be about 50 yards 
initially. If the numbers are fewer, the spacings will be greater. 

With the area contained the line of men will be drawn up along 
the north road and, as soon as possible, will sweep out the bends to 
produce a straight line. It is important that the line is kept 
straight. Any bends or distortion will increase its length and so, 
effectively, decrease the police manpower. This line of men will be 
those who do the searching and who will achieve the immediate aim of 
the operation. They are the raid group, 70 strong instead of the 
usual 2. The individuals in the raid line will be widely separated 
and, despite the total numbers involved, many problems will arise. 
When the line reaches the group of derelict buildings, will the 
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commander ask the single individual likely to be facing the build- 
ings to search them as he goes past, or will he reorganise the line? 
Similarly, difficult patches and specific obstacles will arise at 
various places and the commander cannot continually reorganise the 
line to deal with them. 

To cope with these problems a support group will be formed behind 
the raid line, possibly one pair of support men to each 7 men in the 
raid line, so that a total of 20 support men will be employed. When 
the line reaches the building, the operation will stop and from the 
support group a separate operation will be mounted to search the 
building. Ten or so support men will be drawn off, leaving the 
major operation intact. They will conduct a building search in pre- 
cisely the manner described in Chapter 9, including the appointment 
of a commander for the search, the establishment of containment of 
the building, and the preparation of basic and contingency plans. 
Features such as rock outcrops or other small areas of exceptional 
difficulty would be dealt with in the same way. The support group 
will also assist if one section of the line encounters heavy under- 
growth or other special difficulty in its progress. In such a case 
one or two pairs of support men could be called into the line to 
assist with the difficult area. The support group commander will 
then redeploy his men until those committed to the line can be re- 
leased. It is important that the support men do not remain com- 
mitted to one part of the line for longer periods than is absolutely 
essential. The use of a support group will avoid constant redeploy- 
ment of the raid line and provide for a proper concentration of man- 
power where it is needed. They will also be vital for some of the 
contingency plans. If dogs are available in reasonable numbers, 
their handlers might form part of the raid line, working their dogs 
out in front. If fewer are available, they will be deployed in the 
support group so that they can be moved to the places where they are 
most needed. 

The cover group will be in position around the entire area. At 
first glance it might seem advisable to draw into the raid line 
those members of the cover group who are on the north road, and to 
sweep in men from the sides as the line passes. In practice this 
would be very foolish. Men spaced at 50 yard intervals are likely 
to miss a person who has the nerve to lie quite still in vegetation 
or in a ditch. To add a few to the line would not change this. A 
person over whom the line has passed is likely to break to the rear 
when the line is clear of him. Unless it is quite certain that the 
raid line will miss no one, the cover group should be kept in posi- 
tion. It might, however, be desirable to change the deployment of 
the cover group when the nature of the operation and the direction 
of search are established. In this case it might be decided to in- 
crease the strength at the south at the expense of the north. 

In one respect a line search is in breach of a principle of de- 
ployment in that a line of armed police officers will be advancing 
towards another line of armed police. There is no way to avoid this 
unless the cover group is withdrawn, leaving the criminal free to 
run ahead of the line. The risk can be virtually removed by ensur- 
ing that the cover group know at all times exactly where the raid 
line is located, and are briefed that they must not shoot into the 
area unless they can be absolutely certain that they will cause no 
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danger to the raid group. The cover group must find positions which 
afford them protection from within the area. Those in stationary 
positions on the road will take cover behind their vehicles so that 
their locations are apparent to the raid group. If there is no 
vehicle, the man must find adequate protection and should mark his 
position by placing a clear mark (perhaps a white handkerchief) 
about a yard to the right of his position. 


(c) Contingency plans 


The basic plan will be made on the assumption that the search will 
continue through the area without incident. It is designed to 
search and locate and would be singularly inappropriate for any 
other form of action. If the criminal is located, the operation has 
ended and a totally different organisation will be needed to make 
the arrest. The line of 70 men which forms the raid group cannot 
deal with a precise situation, but reaction to the changed situation 
must be rapid if any advantage ig not to be lost. It is therefore 
most important that contingency plans are carefully prepared and 
thoroughly understood. 

1 Suspicious unidentified movement or person ahead: Stop the 
line and take cover. Reinforce that part of the line and allow the 
raid group sub-commander to appraise the situation. If the incident 
remains non-specific, the advance may be resumed, slowly and care- 
fully, until the situation is clarified. 

2 (Criminal breaks forward of the line: The line should stop and 
the cover group should be alerted. The line should be reinforced 
where necessary and the advance should continue in the normal way. 
The cover group mobile reserve may be used to reinforce the cover 
group in the area for which the criminal seems to be heading. There 
must be no attempt by individuals or sub-groups to move ahead of the 
line to chase the criminal. 

3 Criminal breaks behind the line: It is always possible that 
the line will walk over a criminal who will then break behind then. 
It is not possible to turn the entire operation around in a second 
or two. The raid line will therefore stop and take cover. The 
nearest pair of support men will follow the criminal to maintain 
contact and that part of the cover group for which he is heading 
must be warned. Following that the operational commander must be 
informed and he will adjust the operation as necessary. 

h Break out through cover group: All breaks through the cover 
group will be dealt with by the same contingency plans which applied 
to the containment phase. The cover group commander will make ini- 
tial redispositions. The operational commander will then review the 
situation and may use the support group for rapid reinforcement of 
the cover group, or to contain a new area. 

5 Criminal surrenders: The operation has become precise if one 
or both of the criminals offer to surrender. The original raid 
group is not of a suitable size, and is not organised to deal with 
the problem. The nearest pair of support men should take over and 
act as raid group for the new situation. They will call the crimi- 
nal forward and secure him immediately in front of the line (in no 
circumstances moving well forward of the line). If only one 
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prisoner is involved, the pair of men will deal with him and take 
him away, following which the support group will be reorganised. If 
both criminals surrender, the arresting officers will use such mem- 
bers of the line as they require to support them. In this precise 
situation the roles of the support and raid groups are reversed. 

6 One or both criminals located and resist arrest: This is the 
situation most likely to result in police casualties. If a criminal 
(or both of them) is located in a position ahead of the line, and 
then starts shooting, or will not surrender, there is a real danger 
that the raid line will attempt to cope with the situation with 
their existing organisation. The aim of the operation was to locate 
the criminal and that aim has been achieved. The task of the origi- 
nal raid line is now completed and the organisation and tactics used 
for searching would be almost suicidal in dealing with the located 
criminal. The immediate response must be for the raid line to stop 
and take cover. They now change to support men for the precise 
operation, and they must not take any further action unless called 
upon. The support pairs nearest the criminals should move quickly 
to contain him and the support group commander should either move to 
take charge or designate someone else to do so. With the criminal 
contained, there is no desperate hurry. A new operation, which is 
simply a besieged criminal operation like that described in Chapter 
6, must be properly conducted. The fact that the criminal is be- 
sieged in a ditch or similar location, instead of a house, does not 
affect the method of operation in any way. 


(d) Preliminary operations 


A preliminary operation to remove or safeguard the occupants of 
buildings within the area, or to take some other similar action, 
might be appropriate in certain cases. In some situations the 
searching of buildings close to the periphery might be carried out 
before the line search starts. This is not a preliminary operation 
since its aim is precisely that of the main operation. Such action 
amounts to no more than a first step in the basic plan, and no 
separate preliminary planning is required. 


ORGANISATION 
(a) Manpower 


It has already been made quite clear that this is the rare situation 
where the operation will be designed to a large extent around the 
numbers of men available. There is a point where shortage of men 
must lead to the abandonment of the operation, and an alternative 
course of action must be found. There is no point in attempting to 
contain the area if, within the first two hours, no more than ten 
men will be available. Assuming reasonable availability of man- 
power, the following might be appropriate: 

1 Perimeter group to control traffic and safeguard people near the 

inn, etc. - 8 men 
2 Cover group, including 2 two man mobile reserves - 7 men 
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3 Raid group operating at 50 yard initial intervals - 70 men 

4 Support group, one pair per 7 raid men — 20 men 
Taking account of commanders, sub-commanders, staff officers, etc., 
something approaching 200 men would be required for the efficient 
conduct of a line search in this area. 


(b) Command structure 


In a large scale operation of this type control is dependent on a 
carefully devised command structure with small, easily managed ele- 
ments which first line supervisors control, and with intermediate 
command levels as necessary. 

(i) Operational commander: A senior rank must control the entire 
operation, and not become committed or involved with any one aspect 
of it. He will have supervised the containment phase, but will have 
left the detail and the actual control to the cover group commander. 
He will have prepared his basic and contingency plans and when all 
is ready he will set the operation in motion. He should control 
through his group commanders, concentrating only on those aspects 
which demand his personal attention and not interfering too far with 
the detailed work of each group. He must be ready to implement his 
contingency plans with all the rapid re-arranging which might be 
involved. 

(ii) Administrative assistance: One staff officer will not be 
able to cope with all the administrative problems of an operation of 
this size, and there will probably be a requirement for a staff 
officer directly responsible to the commander for immediate assis- 
tance, for communications, for the maintenance of logs and control 
maps, and for the supervision of other administrative staff. A more 
junior rank will probably deal with personnel, producing and main- 
taining current details of men committed, etc., arranging for re- 
inforcements or replacements, and supplying equipment. Another 
officer might deal with welfare such as feeding, provision of drying 
facilities, fresh clothing, etc. Each man might require staff to 
help him, including radio operators, runners, drivers, cooks, 
clerks, etc. 

(iii) Group commanders: The perimeter group commander will be 
subordinate to the cover group commander during the containment 
phase, but thereafter will be directly responsible to the opera- 
tional commander. The group will be split, and where the sub-group 
involves more than one man, as is likely in the area of the inn, 
sub-commanders must be appointed. 

The cover group commander must be appointed as early as possible 
in the operation. The efficient running of a large cover group de- 
mands the provision of adequate links between the commander and his 
men. In this case the commander will be controlling 70 or so men, 
and having regard to the physical layout, the force might first be 
split into three intermediate commands, one for each side of the 
area. Each of these would, in turn, be split into convenient sub- 
groups with a sub-commander responsible for between 6 and 10 men. 
The mobile reserve would be directly controlled by the cover group 
commander. 

The raid group commander will have some 70 men involved in his 
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group. He should operate from a position just behind the line so 
that, as far as possible, he can see what is happening. Two inter- 
mediate commanders might be required, one for the left flank and one 
for the right. Each of these would then appoint sub-commanders to 


take charge of 6 men. Assuming 70 men in the line, there would be 


10 sub-groups, 5 under each of the intermediate commanders. 

The support group commander should operate from a central posi- 
tion, close to the raid group commander to whom he would be sub- 
ordinate for some purposes. Each pair of support men would work 
directly to him until committed to a specific task. When reinforc- 
ing a part of the raid line, the men would work under that raid sub- 
group commander, and when working on some specific task, they would 
come under an ad hoc commander appointed for the task. One man in 
each pair would be designated to take charge. 

(iv) Command post: A command post, with communications equip- 
ment, maps, etc., should be set up close to the area, and it will be 
helpful if there is a view over at least part of the ground to be 
covered. The operational commander, administrative staff, and cover 
group commander will operate from there. 

(v) Rendezvous post: With the cover group in position, and con- 
tainment achieved, men must be gathered together for the main opera- 
tion. They will be gathered from a wide area and must be held until 
plans are completed and briefing can be carried out. A rendezvous 
post is essential and it has already been suggested that the inn 
would be appropriate. One member of the administrative staff would 
be in charge of the rendezvous post. 

(vi) Uncommitted men: The problem in this sort of situation will 
invariably be shortage of men and no difficulties will arise with 
uncommitted junior ranks. Uncommitted officers of more senior rank 
could cause difficulties and a careful control must be maintained on 
any who appear at the scene. Unless they are required for the 
operation, or can be usefully employed in staff roles, they must be 
returned to routine duties away from the scene. 


c) Equipment 
(c) Equip 


(i) Weapons: Pistols will be required for all men and, as has al- 
ready been outlined, rifles will be invaluable at selected points in 
the cover group. Shotguns may be used in the raid line, or where 
the cover group will have little warning of a break-out. The shot- 
gun is the weapon best suited to dealing with surprise targets at 
short to moderate ranges. 

(ii) Communications: Communications should be a problem for one 
of the most senior staff officers who should be technically com- 
petent in this field. An exclusive pocket radio scheme is essen- 
tial, but distribution may have to be limited to sub-commanders, 
plus one or two men in key positions. Supplementary communications 
will be required within sub-groups, and this must be uniform 
throughout the operation. There is a tendency in such cases to 
devise complex systems of whistle and hand signals. These often 
look fine on paper, but the officers in the operation are likely to 
misinterpret them, or forget what is meant by two long and two short 
blasts on a whistle! Provided that radio communication is available 
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to sub-commanders, the voice will provide the best means of communi- 
cation within the sub-group in most situations. There is still, 
however, a need for clearly defined messages. For example, anything 
ahead of the raid line which might involve danger should produce a 
shout of 'Down', followed by an indication of the nature and loca- 
tion of the sighting. Shouts of 'Something over here' or 'It's over 
there' are particularly unhelpful. The sub-groups must therefore be 
designated, perhaps by a letter, and each man in the sub-group 
should be numbered. The sighting can then be described as 'Un- 
identified movement 50 yards ahead of B3.' 

(iii) Other equipment: Each aspect of the basic plan and the 
contingency plans must then be examined to see what equipment might 
be required. Standard body armour, for example, will be too-heavy 
and uncomfortable for continuous wear when searching open country, 
and the level of risk does not justify it. The armour should, how- 
ever, be used when the buildings are being searched, or in other 
such situations. Having regard to distances, the equipment for a 
precise situation which is likely to arise might well be brought to 
the scene. This would include CS which might be required if a re- 
sisting criminal were located in the buildings, or in any confined 
area. The whole range of equipment available should be examined to 
see what might be required. 


(d) Briefing 


(i) Initial briefing: The briefing of the raid and support groups 
should be very detailed and, having regard for the numbers concern- 
ed, it will often be appropriate for the operational commander to 
explain the broad outline of the operation, and then to brief the 
group commanders in greater detail. Each group commander can then 
give a detailed briefing to his own men. The difficult problem will 
be briefing the cover group who are already in position. This might 
be done by briefing the cover group commander and his intermediate 
commanders and then allowing the latter to brief each sub-group 
either personally or through the sub-group commanders. 

(ii) Progressive briefing: This must include information about 
the progress of the search, the position of the raid line, any 
changes in dispositions, and any sightings or other information. 

The aim should be to ensure that everyone involved, including those 
most distant from any activity, are fully informed of the position 
and are made to feel involved. 

(iii) Control of shooting: The possibility of confusion after 
any shooting is very great indeed. So many men are involved and 
each will be able to see only a few others. Shots cannot be located 
precisely in such situations and serious mnisinterpretation might 
occur unless shots are reported to the operational commander at once 
and sufficient information is passed to everyone involved. 

So, the basic tactics can be applied to the line search to pro- 
duce system and order in a massive and complex operation. The 
system will avoid gross errors and will not delay effective action. 
It remains a fact that a line search operation is massive and com- 
plex and can rarely be justified in terms of cost effectiveness. The 
operational commander should carefully consider his information and 
the alternative courses of action before he launches such a mammoth 
undertaking. 


Chapter 15 


THE ARMED RESPONSE TEAM 


In considering the application of basic tactics to the range of in- 
cidents already covered, there has been an assumption that incidents 
arise singly and that pressures will permit a relatively leisurely 
approach after containment has been achieved. But situations arise 
where the police are placed under intense pressure and are expected 
to respond to demands far in excess of the norm. Such a situation 
might arise following a serious robbery and murder when armed and 
dangerous offenders are at large, and there is serious public con- 
cern. Occurrences of that type will bring in 'sightings' of the 
wanted men which can be almost overwhelming in their frequency and 
variety. Obviously, if a particularly dangerous criminal is 
'sighted' in three different places at the same time, as often 
happens, then at least two of the sightings must be false. The 
police will never know at the outset which, if any, is genuine, and 
it is therefore necessary to treat all feasible reports as genuine. 

The creation of armed response teams will enable the police to 
respond rapidly and effectively to such situations by providing an 
organisation which, when coupled with proper training and briefing, 
will produce a degree of pre-planning and preparation for a wide 
range of incidents. A team will be able to deal with the vast 
majority of the calls made upon it. Where a situation is one with 
which a single team cannot adequately cope, the first team should be 
able to achieve containment pending the arrival of extra men. Armed 
response teams will also be useful in large scale operations where a 
small effective unit deployed with discretion may dispose of a prob- 
lem which otherwise might employ large numbers of men for long 
periods. In particular, teams might be employed in searching large 
areas in open country, or in urban areas, or in exceptionally large 
buildings in those cases where the massive detailed search operation 
is not justified or cannot be mounted because of lack of manpower or 
force of circumstances. 

The composition of an armed response team might vary in special 
circumstances, but generally it will consist of eight men with two 
cars. A commander and sub-commander must be appointed at the start, 
and the team commander should then select his two man raid group, 
and allocate the remainder, initially, to support roles. The sub- 
commander will almost invariably be designated 53. The officers 
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designated Sh and S5 will, in many operations, be used in a cover 
role. The team will therefore consist of: 
Team commander 
Raid group 1 
Raid group 2 
Support group 1 
Support group 2 
support group 3 
( sub-commander) Travel in car two 
Support group h 
Support group 5 
With the exception of the sub-commander and commander, the alloca- 
tion of individuals to various roles may be changed from operation 
to operation if the commander so wishes. The raid group for one 
operation might perform cover duties for another either because of 
peculiarities in the operation or so as to give the raid group a 
rest. 

In a situation in which two or more teams are operating they 
should be controlled by an operational commander, with administra- 
tive assistance as required, and working from a command post. In 
many cases specialist equipment will be kept at the command post to 
be taken to teams by a reserve officer on request. In certain 
Situations it might be desirable to hold a small reserve of officers 
who can be deployed to reinforce teams which need assistance in a 
particular situation. The response team does not contain any 
Snipers and in operations where riflemen are required they should be 
separately organised into a sniper group with one, or occasionally 
two, observers attached to a single sniper. The sniper group should 
remain under the control of the operational commander unless speci- 
fically committed to a team. Dog handlers may be held under the 
control of the operational commander and may be allocated to a team 
as an additional man for a specific operation. Alternatively, the 
dog handler could be integrated with the team, taking the role of 
82. The nature of the operations and the availability of dogs will 
be the deciding factors. No men are provided for a perimeter group 
and many of the operations which will be appropriate for the use of 
armed response teams will produce little or no requirement for such 
men in the team. Where necessary perimeter men might be drawn from 
other police sources such as the routine police cover of the area of 
operations. In some cases a small, semi-independent perimeter group 
might be deployed by the operational commander to those situations 
in which they are required. Rarely, a perimeter group might be 
added to a team on a permanent basis. 

The employment of armed response teams might first be considered 
in relation to an incident like that outlined earlier where, follow- 
ing a serious crime, the police are receiving a large number of 
Sightings of the wanted men. The investigation into the crime, 
examination of the scene and background enquiries must continue 
under a senior investigating officer but, in response to the sight- 
ings, that officer may appoint an operational commander to control 
armed response teams. Reported sightings will be passed to the 
operational commander who may have to allocate priorities if the 
volume of calls exceeds the availability of teams. If, for example, 
two teams are available and reports of sightings at three different 
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places come in almost simultaneously, the commander will allocate 
teams to the two sightings which he feels merit the highest prior- 
ity. He may then try to arrange for officers from other sources to 
contain the scene of the third sighting until a team can be made 
available. 

The way in which the team might operate can be illustrated in 
connection with a reported sighting of the wanted man at a house of 
the type described in Chapter 9. The operational briefing for all 
teams will have included all the information about the wanted man. 
The information reaching the operational commander about this parti- 
cular sighting will no doubt be vague but, together with any back- 
ground information which might be available, the report will be 
passed to the team commander for his attention. The team commander 
must then follow through the basic tactics in relation to each dif- 
ferent task. 


CONTAINMENT 


The first task when the team reaches the scene will be to contain 
the house, usually covertly so as not to arouse the suspicions of 
the occupant. Initial containment should, where possible, involve 
only Sh and S5 at opposing diagonals. If a third man is required in 
the first instance, S2 will be used in preference to the sub- 
commander ($3). It will be important in most cases that the occu- 
pants of the house are not aware of the containment at this stage. 


PLANNING 


The aim of the operation is to locate the criminal, to establish 
which of the numerous sightings is genuine, and in this case that 
means simply to establish whether or not the wanted man is at the 
house. If the criminal is located, the team will contain him until 
a precise operation can be mounted using all the resources of men 
and equipment which might be desired. The team commander must 
approach the planning phase with this aim clearly and constantly in 
his mind. 


(a) Gathering information 


The information supplied by the operational commander will almost 
invariably be inadequate. With containment established the team 
commander may have someone interview the informant, or make a limit- 
ed number of enquiries in the immediate vicinity to give him a 
clearer idea of the strength of the report. He should also take 
steps to gather information about the house and its layout; and 
about any occupants other than the criminal who might be present. 

It will not be possible to devote a great deal of time to this, but 
it is essential that the commander should gather all the information 
possible in a reasonable time. In this case, the layout of the 
house is indicated by the sketch plan Figure 15.1 and is the same as 
the house described in Chapter 9. 
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FIGURE 15.1 Team search of house - initial positions 
(b) Basic plan 


Having gathered the available information the team commander must 
then formulate his basic plan, keeping his immediate aim clearly in 
mind. The plan will probably involve a search of the house, but 
this may be preceded by interviews with other occupants of the 
house, etc. The plan will give a detailed approach to the house, 
the pattern of search and the deployment of personnel. One approach 
can be illustrated in relation to the house shown in Figure 15.1, 
assuming that Sl and S5 have been deployed in a cover role, and that 
the approach is to be made to the back door. 

S3 and $1 will go by car along the front street, stopping across 
the driveway to block any escape by car. §1 will then move along to 
the side of the garage to the position shown in the sketch, leaving 
S3 behind the police car. The second car will take the commander, 
the raid group, and S2 to the rear. The raid group will move for- 
ward, R1 to the door and R2 to the corner of the house. Because of 
the smaller numbers involved and the consequent need for greater 
flexibility, these positions are a little closer to the house than 
were the initial positions for the single planned approach dealt 
with in Chapter 9. When all men are in position, R1 will check with 
the team commander and then proceed with his search in exactly the 
same way as he would proceed for any other house search. S1 will 
act in close support with S2 next in line. $3 should not be with- 
drawn from his position in this operation until the ground floor is 
clear and if a third support man is needed before then, the comman- 
der will fill the gap temporarily. 


(c) Contingency plans 


Contingencies similar to those likely to arise in any building 
search must be considered, and those already set out in Chapter 9 
will be appropriate to this situation if they are varied to take 
account of the disposition of the team. In case of a break-out in 
which the criminal is stopped, the commander will assist S5 at the 
rear, and the sub-commander will assist Si at the front. If the 
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criminal breaks clear, S5 or Sl as appropriate will take up imme- 
diate pursuit whilst the commander redeploys the rest of the team. 
Anyone other than the criminal who is encountered at the house will 
be passed to the commander for interview. If such a person is to be 
detained whilst the search continues, the commander will withdraw 82 
to guard or detain him. If the criminal is located, the immediate 
action of withdrawing to a safe point will not be adequate. The 
containment must be strengthened at once. S2 must go at once to 
assist 85 at the rear whilst 53 will join Sh at the front if he has 
been called forward. The raid group, with $1 in close support will 
move to a position from which they can accept any subsequent surren- 
der. The team commander will locate himself where he can best 
command the operation and at the same time maintain contact with the 
operational commander. As soon as the firmer containment is satis- 
factorily achieved, the team commander will start on a new, precise 
operation to arrest the criminal, starting a new planning phase. 
When he is aware of his manpower and equipment requirements for the 
new operation he will make his request to the operational commander 
who will deploy reserves or additional teams to assist. It may be 
that the team commander will feel able to start with demands for a 
surrender within a very short time, put any other action will be 
delayed until the additional resources are available to him. The 
precise operation will be exactly like that set out in Chapter 6. 


ORGANISATION 
(a) Manpower 


The basic organisation is built in to the armed response team, but 

the commander may wish to consider a request for additional men for 
a perimeter group, or for specialists such as sniper groups or dog 

handlers in certain cases. 


(b) Command structure 


The command structure which is built into the team should be ade- 
quate unless a number of perimeter men are required, when a group 
commander should be appointed to control them. 


(c) Equipment 


(i) Weapons: All members of the team should carry pistols and it 
will be useful to have two or three shotguns which can be used 
according to the needs of a particular operation. 

(ii) Communications: Ideally the two cars would both have VHF 
radios, each having repeater pocket sets on the same frequency. 
Under such a system it would be possible to use the team as two 
separate sub-units or as a whole team whether they were in or out of 
the cars. It would also be possible for the operational commander 
to control two or more teams directly. Two loud hailers would be 
required, one in each car. 
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(iii) Other equipment: The equipment issued to each team would 
vary according to the nature of the operation and availability. It 
is desirable that each team should have at least three sets of body 
armour, together with a protective clipboard in each car, identify- 
ing armbands for any men in plain clothes, door forcing tools, a 
searching mirror, handlamps, handcuffs and so on. Other equipment 
such as CS and its related items would be held in reserve at the 
command post until required. Binoculars might be issued to teams or 
held in reserve. 


(d) Briefing 


Briefing about the general outline of the problem will be conducted 
by the operational commander before the teams are deployed. In re- 
spect of each operation, the team commander must ensure that his 
team receives a full initial briefing, with progressive briefing 
maintained throughout. He must also ensure that any shots fired are 
reported, first to him and then by him to the operational commander. 
All personnel must then be made aware of the situation surrounding 
the firing of the shots. 

The basic tactics can be applied to the use of armed response 
teams in any situation. The size of the team is appropriate to most 
tasks, but some problems may be beyond the capacity of one team. If 
the reported sighting of the criminal had been in a large building, 
the first team might well have been used on containment only, whilst 
a second team was brought to conduct the search. When two teams 
operate together the commander of the team responsible for searching 
should take charge with the other team commander taking a subordin- 
ate role as cover group commander. In a situation where a team is 
involved with criminals in vehicles, each half team with its car 
would be capable of setting up a simple road check. Where restric- 
tive road checks or road blocks are required a full team would be 
able to put one on quickly and efficiently. The methods used would 
be precisely those described in Chapters 11 and 13. 

The response to a sighting in a small area of open country might 
involve the use of the first team in containment and a second team 
in searching. Where the tract of country is large, it will usually 
be more appropriate to build up a strategic containment as described 
in Chapter ih}, and then use one or more teams for searching. The 
matter can be considered by looking at the problem set out in Chap- 
ter 14, in relation to which it was said that, having achieved con- 
tainment, the commander might consider five possible courses of 
action, or some combination of two or more of the courses. Because 
of lack of time, lack of manpower, or because the quality of the in- 
formation does not justify massive action, the commander may con- 
clude that a line search is not justified or practicable, yet he may 
feel that some searching is necessary. He may then resort to team 
searching, either alone or in conjunction with a helicopter search. 
Assuming, in the first instance, that he is prepared to employ two 
teams with some additional assistance, he may decide to split the 
area in two, and to establish observation points which will command 
the area and, in particular, the line along which the division has 
been made. The splitting of the area cannot be positive, but in 
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this case the weakness can be compensated for to a large extent by 
searching outwards from the centre. In the situation described he 
may decide to establish sniper groups, each with one observer, on 
the railway and on the east road, looking up and down the stream. A 
third observation post on the high ground to the south of the stream 
will command a wide area and this might be manned by a sniper group 
with two observers. The observers will be equipped with binoculars 
and the snipers will be able to use their rifle sights as tele- 
scopes. The sniper group moving into the area will probably be 
taken into place by a team. 

The two teams will enter the area from the east road, one on each 
side of the stream and they will first search the sides of the 
stream and the adjoining area, working in a westerly direction. 

When the first sweep has been completed, the teams will work away 
from each other. A team searching in open country would normally 
use a broad wedge formation with the raid group leading, support men 
forming the two legs, and the commander in the centre. S81 would 
normally be in the front centre of the wedge so that he could move 
to assist in any area which was threatened. This formation, with 
its related fields of fire, is shown in Figure 15.2. If a dog is 
incorporated into the team, it would work out ahead with its handler 
designated S2 taking up a position between the raid group members. 
S1 would then occupy the position shown in the sketch for 52. The 
distance between the men would vary according to the nature of the 
country and the type of cover, and might be anything from 3 to 30 
yards. 


$2 $3 


S4 S5 


FIGURE 15.2 Team formation for searching open country 


The team responsible for searching the south area is concerned 
only with open country which has fairly rough, but not heavy vegeta- 
tion. According to the nature of the cover, the time available, and 
a number of other factors, they might search the area in a pattern 
which could consist of tightly controlled lines going across the 
area at very shallow angles so that the whole area was carefully and 
thoroughly searched. Alternatively, they might follow a course 
roughly down the centre of the area, diverting to those specific 
spots which the commander thought worthy of investigation. The team 
searching the north area would have a good deal of open country, but 
would also have the heavy cover near the stream and the complex of 
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buildings. They would search the heavy vegetation in a close forma- 
tion, using a tight search pattern. They might then simply head for 
the buildings across the open ground, or use a more open search 
pattern across the area. When they reached the group of buildings, 
they would revert to the tactics already discussed for the search of 
a building by an armed response team. 

The team commanders would need to prepare their own contingency 
plans always bearing in mind that their function is simply to make 
contact with the criminal, to locate him, and then to contain him in 
his new location so that precise action can be taken. The opera- 
tional commander also would have contingency plans concerning a 
break-out and any incident which was outside the very limited field 
of action of the single team. Where only one team was available for 
searching, or where a helicopter was being used, the commander might 
be satisfied to start with the buildings, then use the team to 
search the heavy vegetation, leaving the remainder to the helicopter 
with the team held ready to respond to any sighting. 

Armed response teams will also be appropriate for many searches 
of urban areas, or very large buildings. They might also be used in 
ambush situations when the criminal's target is not clearly defined. 
These problems will be discussed in later chapters. 

Situations in which a rapid response to frequent and varied in- 
cidents is essential can be met by the employment of armed response 
teams. The teams can also be used to advantage in search operations 
where a flexible selective response is appropriate. The application 
of the basic tactics to all problems encountered will allow the 
teams to function effectively and safely within the limitations of 
their size. 
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SEARCHES IN URBAN AREAS 


The searching of large tracts of open country for fugitives who are 
on foot faces the police with considerable difficulty, especially in 
terms of distance and of the relatively low manpower levels usually 
found in rural areas. But these problems might be considered in- 
significant when compared with the problem of searching complex, 
varied, and heavily populated urban areas for offenders fleeing on 
foot into a maze of streets, alleys, railways, canals, factories, 
houses and public buildings. The distances may not be great, and 
manpower may be more readily available, but the other problems will 
sometimes seem insurmountable. The difficulties might include: 

(a) The large number of innocent people likely to be in the area. 
(b) The complexity and variety of buildings likely to be found. 

(c) The large number of escape routes. (d) The possibility of the 
fugitive going to ground inside the area. (e) The possible use of 
a vehicle. (f) The rapid and complete changes in situation which 
can arise. Complex though the problem is, and different though it 
might be from the problems already considered, a flexible applica- 
tion of the basic tactics, using variants of methods already dis- 
cussed, will provide for an efficient response by the police. The 
problem is difficult and it cannot be expected that any system will 
produce a very high success rate. The absence of a system, however, 
will almost guarantee failure. The great danger is confusion, with 
police officers being directed, or simply going, to a scene and then 
deploying themselves without plan or control, searching without pat- 
tern, and generally lacking in cohesion, co-ordination and direc- 
tion. There is likely to be an almost overwhelming sense of urgency 
in a situation where an armed and dangerous offender is at large on 
foot amongst residents and workers - men, women and children. This 
sense of urgency must not be permitted to override the need for 
logical, controlled, efficient and effective action. 

The problem created by such a situation might best be considered 
in relation to a specific problem, demonstrating how the basic 
tactics, coupled with simple methods of deployment, can produce a 
sensible and realistic response. 

PROBLEM: Two men were involved in a wage snatch at a factory in 
an industrial suburb of a city at about 11 a.m. on a weekday. The 
men were armed with pistols and, in the course of the robbery, shot 
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and killed a cashier. They attempted to escape by car but crashed 
their vehicle. One of them was seriously injured and was arrested. 
The second man escaped on foot. A police car arrived within seconds 
of the man leaving the crashed car, and the officers pursued on 
foot. The criminal fired at them and then evaded them. He was 
making for a railway line and one officer reached the line before 
him and saw the criminal some distance away. The criminal then 
turmed back into the area. The officer has remained on the railway 
line and is sure that the criminal has not since crossed. The 
second officer returned to the scene of the crash on a main road 
which provides a good view in both directions. The criminal has not 
crossed that road. It seems very probable that the wanted man is 
within an area about half a mile square, bounded on one side by the 
railway, on another side by the road on which the crash took place, 
on a third side by a canal, and on the fourth side by a road. 
Within that area are: 
4 An area of streets and alleys with old terraced houses, some 
still occupied and some derelict 
2 A large area where property has been demolished leaving piles of 
rubbish with the odd outbuilding or cellar still accessible 
3 A large fenced car wrecker's yard with a few semi-derelict 
buildings inside 
h Two blocks of flats, each of thirteen floors. The occupants of 
many of the flats will be at work, but a few will be at home 
5 Four public houses which are likely to be filled with customers 
A fairly good description of the criminal has been given by the 
police officers and he has demonstrated that he is dangerous and 
willing to shoot. The injured criminal is not likely to regain 
consciousness for a considerable time. 


IMMEDIATE AIM 


Such a situation must be classified as imprecise but, because of the 
nature of the area, the almost infinite range of possibilities and 
the fact that a thorough search of the entire area is quite impos- 
sible, it might be thought a little more imprecise than usual. It 
will be over-ambitious to expect to be able to locate the criminal 
and then contain him at his location in a single stage. It will 
therefore be necessary to modify the aim somewhat. Stage one of the 
operation should be designed only to produce some sort of contact 
with the criminal, perhaps by a sighting, perhaps through enquiries 
made, or perhaps from information received directly from the public. 
Such a contact may well not result in the immediate locating of the 
criminal, but it will allow attention to be concentrated at a parti- 
cular spot so that the immediate area can be contained and then 
searched. To seek to achieve too much in the first stage will lead 
to failure. The aim must simply be to produce a contact, no matter 
how fleeting, so that further action can be launched in a limited 
area. The immediate aim will be achieved by the proper but flexible 
application of the basic tactics to the situation. 
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CONTAINMENT 


An area such as the one described will be extremely difficult to 
contain, but this must not lead to an abandonment of the tactics. 
Containment, no matter how difficult, and no matter how imperfect in 
the initial stages, is the step most likely to lead to success. 
Initial action will doubtless be taken by the radio controller who 
must first define his area of operation, finding easily defined and 
controlled boundaries which take account of the speed with which the 
criminal might travel and the time likely to be taken in getting 
police into position. A line such as a railway or canal is ideal, 
but in many cases the boundaries will be along roads into which many 
side streets will run, and on which there may be quite heavy vehicu- 
lar and pedestrian traffic. Bearing all these factors in mind, the 
controller must select his area and then direct men to points around 
the area, allocating priorities according to the information avail- 
able and his own best judgment. 

Around the area the controller may need to establish: 

1 Combined pedestrian and vehicle checks: There is always the 
possibility that the criminal will use a motor vehicle in his escape 
bid, but he may attempt to leave the area on foot, along or across 
the boundary road. In the early stages it is unlikely that suf- 
ficient men will be available to allow of separate teams at each 
check point. Two man check points can be established at suitable 
locations on the boundary roads and they will be responsible for 
checking both vehicles and pedestrians. Their car should be located 
on the side of the road which the criminal would use in moving out 
of the area, and should be parked with its tail close to the kerb, 
and the front angled out into the road. R1 will stand behind the 
bonnet of the car from where he will observe traffic as it passes. 
R2 will stand near the tail and will observe pedestrians. The posi- 
tions of the vehicle and the officers are shown in Figure 16.1. The 
officers have a good description of the wanted man and the chief 
benefit from that will be not that they will recognise the man from 
his description but that it will eliminate from their consideration 
the vast majority of the people who pass. If the contact is made it 
will almost certainly be through the responsive identification 
process. 


Probable direction [/ R1 
of travel : a, 
> 


< 


FIGURE 16.1 Containment - combined pedestrian and vehicle check 
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Each man must watch the other and should not leave his position 
to check a suspect until his partner has turned his attention to 
protecting him. If R2 proposes to check a pedestrian, he must first 
attract the attention of R1 who will then ignore the traffic for a 
moment. Any suspect about to be checked must be able to see that 
two officers are watching him and that they are so widely separated 
that he could not shoot them both before one retaliated. The posi- 
tion at this check point is something of a cross between a vehicle 
observation point, a simple road check and a foot route check. 

2 Foot route checks: Foot route checks will be established at 
appropriate intervals along the railway and canal where their opera- 
tion will not be complicated by large numbers of innocent pedes- 
trians. The checks should be manned by two officers to provide the 
necessary support, and whenever possible they should be located so 
that number two can work from a protected position. 

3 Passenger transport points: Any passenger transport points, 
bus stations, railway stations, etc., within the area must be manned 
in the way described for a strategic containment in Chapter 10. 

As the controller is building up this initial containment, a 
cover group commander should be establishing himself at a command 
post in or near the area. When he takes over he should review the 
containment and adjust it as necessary. The containment cannot be 
positive, and the number of men who can be allocated to the task 
will be restricted. It should nevertheless be possible to achieve a 
substantial degree of containment in a very short time if sufficient 
control is maintained. 


Contingency plans 


The cover group commander will need to prepare for the various con- 
tingencies likely to arise, and the plans outlined for the strategic 
containment operation (see Chapter 10) will be appropriate. The re- 
sponse to any break-out from the area must be a rapid defining and 
containing of a new and smaller area so that subsequent searching 
can be more effective. 


Organisation 


The cover group commander must run through the organisation phase of 
a strategic containment, checking the manpower which he requires, or 
that which he is likely to obtain, so that he can deploy it to best 
advantage. In most cases deployment will be dependent to a large 
extent on the availability of manpower and the commander will rarely 
be able to man all the points which he thinks necessary. His com- 
mand structure at this stage will normally be direct to him from the 
senior man at each point. He must also check through his equipment 
requirements, and attend to briefing. All these tasks must be 
accomplished in the ways already described. 

During the build-up of the containment phase an operational com- 
mander should have been appointed and have taken his place at the 
command post. He must first check that containment is being imple- 
mented in accordance with his wishes and he should then leave that 
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problem to the cover group commander, turning his attention to the 
next phase of stage one of the operation - planning. 


PLANNING 
(a) Gathering information 


A reasonable amount of information about the criminal is already to 
hand but more will always be desirable. Stage one of the operation 
cannot, however, be delayed whilst extensive enquiries are made, and 
additional information may be fed in through the progressive brief- 
ing. The area of operations is so complex that it would not be pos- 
sible to assemble detailed first hand information about every corner 
of every building. The operational commander will need a large 
scale map and will then, perhaps, select a local officer with de- 
tailed knowledge of the area to act as his staff officer, and to 
provide him with more information. Little more can be done until 
sightings or enquiries provide more detail about the criminal's 
movements. 


(b) Basic plan 


Stage one of the operation is designed merely to produce a contact 
so that a more effective search can be mounted in a selected area. 
This aim must be kept constantly in mind. The actions and methods 
of deployment suitable for this purpose will be dangerously inade- 
quate for full scale operations. The basic plan will be to estab- 
lish car patrols and foot patrols within the area of operations, and 
to supplement these with one or more armed response teams which can 
be moved rapidly to a specific area to search or take other action. 
(i) Car patrols: A car patrol will consist of a double manned 
marked police vehicle allocated to a specific clearly defined part 
of the area of operations. The car must patrol slowly, ensuring 
that its presence is obvious and allowing the crew to scrutinise 
both pedestrian and vehicular traffic. A reasonable description is 
available, but the method of operation should be one which will 
facilitate the responsive identification process. If the crew wish 
to check the occupants of a vehicle, they should use the methods 
described in Chapter 12 for encounters with suspect vehicles. If 
they wish to check a pedestrian, they should stop the car and imme- 
diately get out. The nearest officer should move towards the sus- 
pect slowly and openly whilst the second officer takes up a position 
behind the car, protected, but able to give protective fire if 
necessary. The first officer should make his approach in a way 
which will allow the criminal to break or otherwise identify him- 
self. The whole object is to make a contact. If the suspect does 
not break, the checking officer should approach and first ensure 
that the suspect is aware of the protecting officer. The checking 
officer must make sure that his position in relation to the suspect 
will always allow the protecting officer to shoot. Under no circum- 
stances should the crew simply call a person over to a car in which 
they are seated and attempt to question him through an open window. 
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If that person is the criminal he will be able to draw a concealed 
weapon without being seen and could shoot both of them before they 
could respond. The car patrol is not adequate to conduct searches 
and the crew should not attempt to go beyond the task allocated to 
it. If they receive a report that the criminal is at a particular 
location, the patrol must try to contain that area and then report 
to the operational commander who may deploy additional patrols to 
help with containment, and despatch an armed response team to con- 
duct a search. 

(ii) Foot patrols: Foot patrols will duplicate the work of the 
car patrol in those areas where a car cannot operate, or will 
supplement the car patrols by operating on the pavements of the 
busier roads. A foot patrol should consist of three men, but they 
must not simply walk along the street in a group, checking suspects 
and questioning people in a casual way. The men should patrol ina 
triangular formation. On a fairly wide pavement, number one would 
walk fairly close to the building line, number two would follow two 
or three yards behind him, and number three would be level with 
number two, but on the roadside. The positions are indicated in 
Figure 16.2(a). Whilst patrolling, number one will pay special 
attention ahead, number two will watch the opposite side of the 
street, and number three will pay attention to the building line. 
If a pedestrian ahead is to be checked, number one will make an open 
approach seeking to produce some sort of response. Number two will 
close in slightly, taking up a protected position, possibly in a 
doorway. Number three will move forward to a level with number one, 
possibly taking advantage of a parked car. Figure 16.2(b) illus- 
trates these positions. If the suspect was on the opposite side of 
the road, number three would make the approach whilst numbers one 
and two moved to cover him. In every case the suspect should be 
made aware of the presence of all three officers. 


(a) Patrolling (b) Checking 
suspect 


FIGURE 16.2 Foot patrol positions 


In addition to patrolling, checking suspects and observing pedes- 
trians, the foot patrols would be used to make enquiries from people 
in the area, both those in the streets and at their houses. En- 
quiries at houses must be made from outside the door with number one 
speaking to the occupant, number two standing a little way back and 
watching the doorway, whilst number three watches the remainder of 
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the house. Such enquiries would be purely speculative and if the 
foot patrol had any indication in advance that the criminal might be 
there, they should call for a response team so that a proper con- 
tainment could be established and a thorough search operation could 
be arranged. 

The armed response team will be established as quickly as pos- 
sible, and its main function will be to respond to contacts produced 
by the patrols. The operational commander cannot, however, have 
such a number of men standing by waiting for something to happen. 

He may despatch the team to search some spot which he thinks likely 
to be productive, or he may employ them as extra car or foot patrols 
for the time being. Whatever he does he must ensure that the team 
stays very close together and that they are able to respond instant- 
ly to any contact. 


(c) Contingency plans 


Contingency plans will be made by the officer in charge of each of 
the various types of check on the periphery, and by the car and foot 
patrols. The types of contingency plan involved have been explained 
previously. In this situation the men must plan their response to a 
contact which results in a break on foot, a break by car, an encoun- 
ter resulting in armed resistance, and a surrender. Clearly the re- 
sponse by a foot patrol to a break by car would be quite different 
to that of a car patrol but, broadly, the action must involve re- 
porting to the operational commander and then seeking to maintain 
the contact. Confrontation by inadequate numbers of police should 
be avoided if possible. The aim is to produce a contact and the 
officer should be satisfied if this is done. The commander of the 
response team must prepare contingency plans for each task allocated 
to him. Such plans have been detailed in Chapter 15. 

The operational commander must also produce contingency plans and 
these will be concerned with the possible redeployment of large 
numbers of men to deal with the following: 

1 A break out of the area by car: With the check point vehicle 
maintaining contact, nearby car patrols might be diverted to provide 
supplementary pursuit vehicles. The major effort must, however, 
come from outside the area of operation, with vehicles diverted to 
set up check points or road blocks. The operational commander 
should examine likely road block sites on his control map and should 
ensure that officers in the surrounding areas are alerted to the 
possibility of a sudden demand being made for their services. 

2 A break out of the area on foot: Car patrols and foot patrols 
will be redeployed to contain a new, smaller area. The response 
team may also be redeployed to assist in containment or, subsequent- 
ly, to search. 

3 Contact made with the criminal inside the area: Such contacts 
may arise in a number of ways. A patrol may report a positive or 
probable sighting; a foot patrol may report information from an en- 
quiry which suggests that the criminal is in a particular spot; or 
a member of the public may report directly that he has seen the 
criminal. The operational commander must judge each report. On the 
strength of one report he may redeploy his entire patrol strength to 
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contain a smaller area. In another case he may use some of his 
patrols to reinforce his strategic containment, employ other of- 
ficers to make enquiries and concentrate his patrolling in an at- 
tempt to produce another, more positive, contact. Hach report will 
need careful evaluation and the operational commander must be pre- 
pared to back his judgment, perhaps even to gamble, in deciding on 
the scope and scale of his response. 

Other contingencies may arise but the commander must keep in the 
forefront of his mind the fact that the aim of the operation at this 
stage is to produce a contact which can be converted into a contain- 
ment so that searching might be productive. The operational comman- 
der and the various sub-—commanders must guard against attempting too 
much with small units such as patrols or even response teams. 


ORGANISATION 
(a) Manpower 


This is another operation in which adequate numbers of men will 
rarely be on hand quickly enough. Priority in allocating manpower 
will go to the cover group, but the operational commander will have 
to restrict the numbers so employed if he is to take action within 
the area of operations. Deployment of manpower therefore becomes a 
matter of establishing the minimum number of men required for a 
reasonable containment and filling those posts first. Following 
this the commander might establish three or four car patrols and 
then set up his armed response team. Additional men would then be 
used to set up a number of foot patrols and then, if manpower was 
available and the circumstances justified the use of more men, the 
units would be strengthened in turn. The distribution must strike 
the balance between the demands of an operation manned to an ideal 
level and the number of men reasonably available for deployment. At 
this stage it would not be economical to establish reserves other 
than the response team. If a perimeter group is required for a par- 
ticular project it will be found from the patrol strength. Dogs may 
occasionally be held in reserve but they would be better deployed 
with the response team in stage one. 


(b) Command structure 


Initial response will come from the radio controller who will hand 
over to the cover group commander at the scene as soon as possible. 
An operational commander will take control of the entire operation 
as soon as he can. 

(i) Operational commander: A relatively senior rank who is 
quickly available must take command. He will first check on the 
containment and then plan and build up his operation. It is vital 
that the operational commander remain detached from the outside 
activity and be ready to react immediately to any sighting or 
contact. 

(ii) Administrative assistance: Control of the operation will 
depend to a large extent on ensuring that the commander is presented 
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with an up-to-date picture at all times. One staff officer will be 
required to deal with communications, the operational log and the 
maintenance of an up-to-the-minute map displaying dispositions. 
Another officer will be needed to keep a check on men and equipment 
employed on the operation, perhaps arranging for refreshments, etc. 
The commander cannot function unless he has adequate administrative 
assistance. 

(iii) Group commanders: The cover group commander will remain 
responsible for the officers on containment and will usually be re- 
sponsible for initial action on contingencies involving a break-out. 
At this stage he is unlikely to appoint intermediate commanders. At 
each of the check points a sub-commander must be placed in charge 
and he will report directly to the group commander. The commander 
of the response team will control his men in the way described in 
Chapter 15. Each of the patrols will have its commander and they as 
well as the response team commander and the cover group commander 
will report directly to the operational commander. 

(iv) Command post: The commander, his administrative assistants, 
and the cover group commander should be accommodated at a command 
post in or near the area. The post should provide for communica- 
tions, map tables, etc., and if possible a room for briefing. 

(v) Rendezvous post: Total confusion and possible tragedy will 
result if police officers arrive unannounced and deploy themselves. 
When the initial containment has been established, a rendezvous post 
must be set up just outside the area, at a place which is easy to 
find, and all men must report there. A member of the administrative 
staff should record their arrival. They might then be despatched in 
suitable groups to the command post for briefing and deployment or, 
more usually, they may be briefed and deployed from the rendezvous 
post in accordance with the commander's instructions. 

(vi) Uncommitted men: Uncommitted junior ranks will be the last 
problem to be encountered. The number of senior ranks involved must 
be carefully controlled, and the situation at the rendezvous post 
should help with this. 


(c) Equipment 


(i) Weapons: Pistols will be required by all men and shotguns will 
be useful at vehicle check points and with the armed response team. 
Rifles will not be appropriate at this stage. 

(ii) Communications: In the initial stages it is probable that 
only the vehicle radios, possibly with some pocket radios on the 
local territorial control system, will be available. As quickly as 
possible there should be established an exclusive pocket radio 
scheme which covers the entire area from a single base. Links with 
VHF systems would have to be maintained in case of a break-out by 
car. Loud hailers would be required by the armed response team. 

(iii) Other equipment: Initially the officers would probably 
have to be satisfied with the equipment to hand. As soon as pos- 
sible the response team should be provided with the equipment listed 
in Chapter 15. Static check points and car patrols should have pro- 
tective clipboards, and the full range of equipment already listed 
elsewhere should be checked through to see what might usefully be 
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issued or held in reserve. 


(d) Briefing 


(i) Initial briefing: Those officers deployed in a cover role in 
the initial stages will be despatched directly to their posts and 
must receive their initial briefing by radio. Subsequent reinforce- 
ments, all patrols, and the armed response team, can be properly 
briefed at the command post or rendezvous post before they take up 
their positions. The initial briefing must present all the informa- 
tion currently available and must detail the officers to specific 
patrols or areas of patrol, which they must on no account leave 
without informing the operational commander. The briefing must 
stress the aim of the operation and it must be ensured that patrols 
are instructed not to attempt search operations. Everyone must 
realise that what is wanted is simply some form of contact with the 
criminal. If that is provided, the operational commander can take 
it from there, deploying adequate resources to conduct an effective 
containment, and search of a specific point. 

(ii) Progressive briefing: This calls for the checks, patrols 
and response teams to feed back any scraps of information which they 
may pick up, and to report their position and progress at frequent 
intervals. The operational commander must feed out any relevant in- 
formation reaching him and must keep each unit informed in any acti- 
vity in its area. From time to time the general progress of the 
operation should be reported to all concerned if such a course is 
practicable from the point of security. 

(iii) Control of shooting: The whole situation will be complex 
and fluid. An unexplained shot could lead to wrong conclusions and 
any officer who finds it necessary to shoot must report that fact at 
once. . The operational commander will then relay sufficient informa- 
tion to all concerned to ensure that no mistakes are made. 

Stage one of the operation is therefore under way. It will have 
built up rapidly, and the commander must ensure that it does not 
become too complex and heavily manned for its limited aim. It isa 
probing rather than a searching operation. The method is more hap- 
hazard than would be desirable if time and manpower were no problen, 
but it represents a controlled and relatively efficient response to 
the problem. Once the first stage is under way the commander should 
hold any further men in reserve at the rendezvous post whilst he re- 
considers his position. A reappraisal should be made fairly quickly 
and should take account of the additional information brought in 
through the progressive briefing. On the basis of his information, 
the commander must carefully examine the situation. He must balance 
the chances of success of this operation against the chances of 
success of alternative courses of action. He needs to take account 
of the heavy commitments of manpower, the inconvenience and possible 
danger to the public, and a wide range of other factors. Asa 
result of his reappraisal, the commander may: 

1 Cancel the operation and use the men so released to make other 
enquiries, to visit known criminal haunts, to check on indivi- 
dual suspects, and generally to pursue the police enquiry. 

2 Maintain the operation at its present level. 
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3 Concentrate exclusively on one or two smaller areas or locations 
which seem most likely to yield results, containing those areas 
and conducting team searches in the manner described in Chapter 
15 or later in this chapter. 

h Decide that the situation warrants an intensification of the 
operation, employing more men and searching as thoroughly as 
practicable in all areas rather than just in response to con- 
tacts only. This will involve moving into stage two of the 
operation. This move to stage two must not be a gradual, almost 
imperceptible build up of resources, but should be the result of 
a conscious decision to move forward. 


STAGE TWO 


Stage two represents a more complex operation where searches are 
made to clear, as far as practicable, the various buildings and 
locations within the area to a pattern specified by the operational 
commander. The mere making of a contact is not sufficient for stage 
two which must be designed to search out actively and isolate the 
criminal prior to a precise operation to arrest him. If the opera- 
tion is to move forward in this way the commander must once more run 


through the basic tactical phases. 


CONTAINMENT - STAGE TWO 


The first step in stage two is to re-examine the area of operations 
to see whether the lines of containment should be redrawn in the 
light of any new information or the passage of time. It might be 
thought advisable to extend the area, or to reduce it if sightings 
indicate that the criminal is in a certain area. When any redefin- 
ing of the area has been settled, the operational commander should 
discuss with his cover group commander the steps most likely to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the containment. Manpower will remain a 
stumbling block, but the allocation of limited extra resources might 
result in a significant increase in the efficiency of the cover 
group. Consideration might also be given to establishing an outer 
cover group on a ring of the check points marked on the control map. 
The manning of these points will assist in containment in case the 
criminal gets through the inner cover group undiscovered, but pos- 
sibly more important, it will provide for a greater flexibility of 
response if a criminal preaks through one of the checks on the inner 
cover group. 


PLANNING - STAGE TWO 


Stage one involved patrolling and making enquiries to produce some 
sort of contact. Searching was conducted on a very limited scale 
only in response to a contact. Stage two involves the detailed 
searching of the area as far as the restrictions of time and physi- 
cal capacity will allow. This is not simply a build-up from stage 
one; it represents a change in attitude and policy. Patrolling and 
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making enquiries will continue, but the response to any contact so 
produced can be more decisive. In addition to this the commander 
must prepare a plan to search in the most effective and practicable 
way. Reference back to the description of the area will show that 
searching by a line of police officers moving across the area and 
examining every nook and cranny is not even vaguely possible. No 
line search could proceed along a street of terrace houses, search- 
ing each one. Similarly any form of detailed searching of every 
flat in a thirteen storey block is out of the question in most 
situations. Apart from the practical and legal difficulties in- 
volved in gaining entry to the flats of people who are at work, the 
operation would require an army of men and would occupy an unrealis- 
tic amount of time. The only practicable method of searching is by 
the flexible and selective use of armed response teams, supported as 
necessary by patrols, observation points, snipers, dogs, and other 
specialists. Each location within the area would then be tackled 
separately and in accordance with priorities established by the 
operational commander on the basis of the information fed to him, or 
on his own judgment (or guess) as to the most likely spots. 


(a) Gathering information 


Stage one of the operation should have induced a flow of information 
about sightings, movements and so on. Other information will have 
been fed in directly from the public and the commander must ensure 
that all this is logged and analysed. He must also ensure that 
positive efforts are made to gather more information. The positive 
identification of the injured criminal might lead to the identifica- 
tion of the wanted man through intelligence records or associates. 
This, in turn, could indicate associates or haunts within the area 
of operations. 


(b) Basic plan 


On the basis of the information received the operational commander 
will decide upon what patrols are to be maintained and will then 
direct teams to search the various locations within the area. Each 
of these operations must be independent and several may be in pro- 
gress at one time. The operational commander will concern himself 
with the establishment of priorities; the allocation of teams, re- 
serves, and other resources to the various operations; co- 
ordination to ensure that operations do not clash; and the imple- 
mentation of contingency plans as necessary. Each operation must 
have its own commander who makes his basic plan for that particular 
task together with its contingency plans. The nature of the prob- 
lems likely to be encountered and the type of action which might be 
appropriate in each situation will be studied by examining how a 
team commander would tackle the searching of the various locations 
listed earlier in this chapter. 

The team commander will be given his assignment together with as 
much information as possible about the area involved and the opera- 
tional commander's views or instructions about the amount and depth 
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of searching justified or desired. The operational commander will 
allocate additional men bearing in mind that although the overall 
area is contained, each location must be separately contained before 
being searched. If the criminal is there, he must be kept there so 
that the operation can be reduced in scale. The response team must 
therefore be supplemented by sufficient patrols or other men to con- 
tain the location and to maintain a perimeter group. The team com- 
mander will then take his men to the scene and must run through the 
basic tactics thoroughly. He should first contain the area and 
deploy a perimeter group if necessary. Then he should move on to 
the planning phase, gathering the available information about the 
area, producing a basic plan and contingency plans. ‘The organisa- 
tion phase will enable him to check his manpower requirements and to 
seek additional reserves if necessary; to set up his command struc- 
ture for that operation; to check his equipment requirements; and 
to attend to his briefing. Only then will he move into the execu- 
tion phase. To illustrate the method of operating in the various 
locations, a description will be given of basic plans which might be 
appropriate. No discussion of the remainder of the tactics will be 
included but, on the ground, every aspect would need to be carefully 
considered. 

1 The area of old terrace houses may have to be divided amongst 
two or more teams. Assuming that the area is as outlined in Figure 
16.3, a number of rows of terrace houses run between two roads. The 
rows are so built that the backs of two rows, each house with a yard 
and outbuildings, face on to an alleyway. The fronts of the houses 
face on to a wider street. The armed response team would need to be 
supplemented by four cover men to contain the area, and by four 
perimeter men to control the members of the public who are likely to 
congregate. These two groups would have their own commanders who 
would be subordinate to the team commander. To begin his operation, 
the team commander would deploy his cover group as suggested in 
Figure 16.3. 
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FIGURE 16.3 Team search of rows of terrace houses 
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Each man would have the field of responsibility indicated by the 
broken lines. A perimeter man would be a short distance back from 
each cover man. 

With the area contained and all available information gathered, 
the team commander's plan would involve sending Sl and S5 to the 
front of the first row of houses, by car. They would there take up 
a position from which they could contain the first few houses, and 
from which they could check anyone leaving. Initially, both of- 
ficers would take up positions behind their car, one over the bonnet 
and one over the boot. If the criminal was located inside one of 
the houses, it would be their task to ensure that he could not 
leave, and that the area of operations was reduced still further to 
a single house. If an unidentified person left one of the houses, 
these officers would check him. Sl would be in charge and if he 
felt that a detailed check was necessary he might move forward to 
interrogate, leaving S5 to cover him from behind the car. S4 would 
conduct the interrogation from a position which ensured a clear 
field of fire for S5. 

Supposing that, in the first row of houses, the majority are 
clearly occupied and the occupants of the first house are at home. 
The occupants of many other houses are not at home, a number of 
houses are vacant and some of these are derelict. The commander 
would take his team into the alleyway at the rear and 53 would be 
detailed to watch the backs of the row opposite. His function is to 
watch for suspicious movements or for someone breaking out. It is 
most unlikely that he would have to protect the team from anyone 
inside the houses. If the criminal was in a house in the second row 
he would not be likely to attract attention to himself by shooting 
at one of a number of police officers. He would be far more likely 
either to go to ground or to try to sneak out of the front door. 

R1 would approach the door to the first house, which is occupied. 
R2 would cover the door and S1 would watch the remainder of the 
house. S2 would be watching other houses along the row. ‘There 
would usually be no need for an open display of weapons at this 
stage. If he was satisfied with the occupants of the first house, 
R1 would question them about the remaining houses in the row, and 
their occupants. In particular, he would seek to establish who was 
likely to be inside each house. If R1 was suspicious about the 
first house he might signal the commander, or go back to him, as 
arranged in the contingency plan. R1 would not step inside the 
house to make his enquiries, even if invited to do so. 

In the case of a house whose occupants were found to be out, the 
raid group, with support, would move into the yard and check any 
outbuildings. They would then check the fastenings of all doors and 
windows for signs of forcible entry. If all was secure, the comman- 
der would then instruct Sh to move forward, covered by S5, to check 
the fastenings at the front of the house. All vacant or unoccupied 
houses in the street would be dealt with in the same way. Derelict 
or insecure houses would be searched by the team in the same way 
that they would search any other house. 

Having completed their search of the first row of houses, the 
team would prepare to search the second row, on the opposite side of 
the alley. Sl and S5 would move around to the fronts of the second 
row of houses. It would not normally be necessary to provide them 
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with protection from anyone in the third row but where, exceptional- 
ly, there was felt to be some need, $3 could do this. The search of 
the second row of houses would be made in the opposite direction, 
put in exactly the same manner as the search of the first row. When 
the first two rows were clear, the cover and perimeter men would be 
moved to contain the next two rows. The speed and thoroughness of 
the searching would be varied according to the circumstances, bear- 
ing in mind that there will be no gain from a hasty operation which 
fails to contact a criminal who was there, but also that it simply 
is not possible to search every corner. 

2 The large area where property has been demolished, leaving 
piles of rubble with the odd outbuilding or cellar still accessible, 
would be tackled very much like the team search of open country. 

The area would first be contained using limited numbers of men. ‘The 
size of the cover group must ensure that the criminal cannot leave 
the area unseen and should provide a reasonable chance of inter- 
ception but, having regard to the fact that the operational area is 
contained, it might be thought uneconomical to use large numbers of 
men to contain one location. A perimeter group will probably be re- 
quired, but if there are no great numbers of pedestrians about they 
might utilise vehicles to allow them to keep control of a few 
passers-by. 

In such a situation observation points might usefully be estab- 
lished and the team commander could call for a sniper group of a 
rifleman and one observer and establish them where they would have a 
good view over as great a part of the area as possible. The basic 
plan would call for the team to move across the area in wedge forma- 
tion, using a fairly tight pattern to ensure thorough coverage. 

When encountered, an outbuilding or cellar would first be isolated 
from the rest of the area, using S and S5 to contain it. The team 
might then conduct a normal building search or use other methods of 
clearing the point. Having regard to the fact that the property 
might be unsafe and that it should have no legitimate occupants, it 
might be thought useful to employ a dog in searching, especially 
where only a single room is involved, and there is no call for a man 
to go forward to open doors. If the dog handler was a member of the 
team, he would function as 52. If no dog was allocated to the team 
on a permanent basis, the commander would request his services from 
the operational commander, as he would for sniper groups and for men 
for cover and perimeter duties. 

3 The large fenced car wrecker's yard has a few semi-derelict 
buildings inside and, in a large yard, would usually have heaps of 
wrecked cars and other scrap with roadways between. If the fencing 
was found to be in good order, the task of containment would be sim- 
plified. A small perimeter group might be required, possibly just 
one man near the gate to keep out any would-be customers. The team 
would move into the yard and should first tackle the buildings. 
These would be contained by S4 and S5 whilst the team conducted a 
normal building search. Once again a dog might usefully be employed 
on a single room building which has no legitimate occupants. When 
the buildings have been cleared, S4 and S5 should be so posted as to 
ensure that the criminal cannot slip inside during the search of the 
yard. The remainder of the team must now move along the roadways 
searching where appropriate. They should move in two files, close 
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in to the sides of the roadways. One file would consist of R1 and 
S1 with the commander at the rear, the other would consist of R2 and 
S2 with the sub-commander ($3) behind them. The men should be two 
to three yards apart. Each file would keep very close to its own 
side of the roadway but would be looking, primarily, at the opposite 
side so that they would have a clear view. When any likely hiding 
places are encountered the team would redeploy under the commander 
to search those spots carefully. Once again a dog would be useful 
for clearing difficult places. 

Blocks of flats or offices are frequently considered by the 
police to be the ultimate problem in searching for armed criminals. 
The difficulties seem to be thought insurmountable, but the problem 
might be seen in better perspective if the block of flats were to be 
considered in exactly the same light as the area of terrace houses 
dealt with earlier. The only difference is that whilst the terrace 
houses are laid out on the ground, the block of flats is, in effect, 
standing the houses on end. The solution is therefore very similar 
to that of the first problem. First, the entire block must be con- 
tained. If there are a number of entrances, these should be limited 
as far as possible and ideally to one only. The majority of en- 
trances can then be closed and a single officer posted to cover that 
point. The entrance which remains in use must be covered by two men 
who will be deployed at a check point to scrutinise everyone leav- 
ing, and to interrogate suspects. They will seal the entrance if 
the need arises. In considering entrances to such a building there 
is a tendency to overlook the basement, which may have service en- 
trances not normally used by people. For example refuse chutes 
might provide a means of escape from some buildings. A perimeter 
group will be necessary to keep people clear of the doors, and it 
might be thought proper to prohibit or restrict entry to the build- 
ing whilst the search is in progress. 

Supposing that the building has two lifts and two staircases, and 
that one team is allocated to the task, the commander should take 
his team to the top floor, using both lifts. On the top floor the 
lifts should be put out of action in such a way that an escaping 
fugitive could not easily put them back to use. The first task will 
be to check the roof. If there are two ways out, Sh and S5 will be 
posted to one, Sl to watch out on to the roof and S5 to watch the 
top floor. The raid group will then lead the way out on to the roof 
through the other door, searching the roof with such support as they 
need. $3 must remain at the door, watching the top floor. When the 
roof has been cleared Sl and S5 will each be allocated to one of the 
staircases and the team will then move along one side of the corri- 
dor on the top floor, using S3 to watch the doors of apartments on 
the opposite side. The checking of apartments will be done in 
exactly the same way as houses were checked in the rows of terrace 
houses. In the case of occupied flats, the occupants of some at 
least will be questioned. Unoccupied flats will be checked for signs 
of forcible entry, and searching will be limited to any flats found 
insecure or about which there are good grounds for being very sus- 
picious. Any public rooms, cupboards, etc., which are accessible 
from the corridor must be thoroughly searched. When one side of the 
corridor has been checked, the team will return along the other 
side, clearing the top floor. They will then move down to the next 
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floor, the main part of the team using one staircase whilst 53 goes 
with the other cover man down the other staircase. Sl and $5 will 
then be used to seal the stairway to the top floor. There is no 
need to be concerned about people moving downwards, but no one must 
be allowed to go up to the area which has been cleared unless 
clearly they are not concerned with the incident. The next floor 
will be tackled in exactly the same way and the team will gradually 
move down to basement level. Where two or more teams are available, 
the block might be split at different levels by cover groups which 
would remain in position. Each team would then be allocated a 
number of floors. It will usually be better if a co-ordinated 
operation involves a number of floors equal to the number of teams 
in a single block starting at the top. Thus, if three teams were 
involved, the top three floors would be isolated from the remainder 
of the buildings and from each other. These would then be searched 
simultaneously. When that search was complete, the whole operation 
would move down three floors and repeat the process until the search 
was complete. 

5 The public houses, or any other places where the public are 
likely to be found in large numbers and in crowded situations, pose 
a very special hazard. The order of priorities demands that the 
most careful consideration be given before any action is taken. The 
commander simply cannot contain the building and then send policemen 
barging in with guns in their hands. The first hope is to avoid 
going in to the place at all. It may be that closing time is not 
too far off, and the police might set themselves up fairly well 
clear of the premises to check and interrogate persons leaving. 

Such a plan must be coupled with arrangements to prevent the crimi- 
nal from running back inside if he notices the police check too 
soon. If such a course would involve unacceptable delay, or if 
there is some other good reason for requiring a more positive 
approach, it might be possible to telephone the licensee and to make 
enquiries without sending police officers inside. Alternatively, 
three officers in plain clothes may be sent in for observation pur- 
poses only. They must look like normal customers, and not police 
officers, and they should maintain a triangular pattern whilst they 
look round in an unobtrusive way. They must take no action if they 
see the man. One or two of them should keep him under observation 
whilst the third goes back to report. If, subsequently, a precise 
operation has to be mounted, this too should take place outside 
unless there is no possibility of success there and, for very good 
reasons, the commander decides he must act at once. In such a case 
the first thoughts would move towards some subterfuge which would 
allow police officers to get close enough to make an arrest without 
the risk of shooting. Such a problem would need separate and very 
careful consideration and is outside the scope of the imprecise 
operations being discussed here. In some situations it would be 
possible to drive the wanted man from a public house or Similar 
establishment by leaving exits obviously clear whilst officers in 
uniform enter and move around the outer edge of the room openly and 
attracting attention. Such a ploy may induce the criminal to bolt, 
so that he can be dealt with outside. The important thing is to 
make it perfectly obvious that the criminal is in no way trapped. 

The basic plans which might be used in relation to these problems 
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are discussed in broad terms and could be varied to meet any parti- 
cular set of circumstances. In each case it is vital that the re- 
maining stages of the operation are properly completed, and full 
contingency plans are made followed by careful consideration of all 
the factors in the organisation phase before the execution phase is 
reached. The methods can be varied to cope with any situation aris- 
ing during the search of an urban area. If every commander keeps in 
his mind the primary objectives of the police, the order of priori- 
ties and the philosophy of the tactics, and then applies the basic 
tactical principles to each problem, he should find a satisfactory 
method of dealing with the situation. He will be able to operate 
efficiently, speedily, and with far less risk to both public and 
police than has often been the case in the past. 


Chapter 17 


‘STAKEOUT’ - THE POLICE AMBUSH 


As a result of the use of informants, or of criminal intelligence 
units, the police are sometimes able to gather advance information 
about the plans of an individual or group of criminals who intend to 
attack and rob some premises or person, or about the likely move- 
ments of a wanted person. Occasionally that information may be 
utterly reliable, and provide full details of the criminals, their 
target, the time of the attack, and the methods to be used. More 
frequently the information will be incomplete and unreliable. It 
may be that A team from another town' is involved, and there is no 
indication of the identity of the individuals concerned. It may be 
that the target is identified only as 'A bank somewhere in the town 
where there are a dozen or more possible targets. The time may be 
no more precise than One Tuesday or Thursday in the next month or 
so . It may be that no information is available about the methods 
of approach, attack, and escape. On the basis of such information, 
whether vague or complete, reliable or improbable, the police may 
wish to set up an ambush or, as it is usually called in the USA, 2 
stakeout. 

The basic police tactics can be applied fully and exactly to the 
setting up of an ambush. This is an operation of which there is 
forewarning, and the order of the phases changes to take account of 
that. Clearly, the planning phase will come first, followed by the 
organisation phase. The major part of these phases can take place 
hours or days before the operation, leaving only the final gathering 
together of the men and the briefing, for the day of the operation. 
Containment must come third, that is to say that the action at the 
scene will start by establishing containment. When that has been 
done, and only when that has been done, the operation may move into 
the execution phase. Each of the steps within each phase remains 
the same, and all the remaining principles of the tactics apply 
directly. 

Each ambush operation will be unique. The range of problems and 
variations is infinite. As in previous chapters, it is proposed to 
consider the application of the tactics to a specific problem, and 
then briefly to consider one or two variants. It should then be 
possible to apply the principles and methods to any other situation 
in this category. 
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PROBLEM: A relatively small branch of a major bank is situated 
in a suburban road in an area which has a number of shops and places 
of entertainment which open through the weekend, and which pay in 
their takings each Monday morning. By Monday lunch time the bank 
holds a very large sum of money in used notes of low denominations. 
There is no vault at the bank and a well guarded security vehicle 
takes the money to a main branch later in the afternoon. The bank 
is in a row of shops and has above it the offices of an insurance 
broker. A staircase at the side of the bank leads to the office. 
Across the road is a similar row of shops and offices. Apart from 
peak periods, vehicular traffic is moderate. Parking is permitted 
in the area and usually there are vehicles parked along the road. 
Fairly large numbers of pedestrians are likely to be found in the 
immediate vicinity of the bank. The layout of the bank is shown in 
Figure 17.1. The front door leads into a public area, facing a 
large cashiers' counter which has four positions. To the right of 
the counter is a door leading into the main part of the bank. 
Beyond that and occupying the front right hand corner of the bank is 
the manager s office. This has a door to the public area which is 
normally closed and locked. The partition between the manager's 
office and the public area is of brick. A 'one way' window in the 
door allows a clear view of the public area, but it is not possible 
to see into the manager's office. Another door leads from the 
manager's office into the main part of the bank. Screens are fitted 
above the cashiers! counter, but these are not modern 'Bandit—proof' 
types. A second counter separates the back of the cashiers' posi- 
tions from the main part of the bank, but this has no screens. In 
the main area are a number of desks and tables and a large built-in 
safe which is against the wall to the left. A back door to the 
right of the rear wall is used only in an emergency and is kept 
locked and bolted. The staff consists of a manager and four clerks. 
During Monday it can be expected that there will be not more than 
three or four customers in the bank. The manager is reliable and 
co-operative. 


Manager's 
office 


FIGURE 17.1 Layout of the bank 


Reliable information is received on a Thursday that about 12 noon 
on the following Monday, a gang of four criminals will attack the 
bank. Only the leader of the gang is identified and he has a record 
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of convictions for armed robbery and is known to be very violent. 
The informant indicates that at least two shotguns and two pistols 
will be used. The gang will arrive by car outside the bank, but 
there are no details of the route they will use nor any particulars 
about the car. One man will stay with the car whilst the other 
three go into the bank. Criminal number one will stay near the 
door, covering any customers; number two will rush to the counter, 
covering the staff; number three will go to the manager's office 
and blow off the lock with his shotgun. Any occupants of the 
office, together with any customers, will be forced into the main 
part of the bank. The staff will be ordered to pass all banknotes 
to number two. When this has been done the staff and customers will 
be forced to lie down. Number three will go out of the bank to 
clear a passage for number two. Number one will bring up the rear. 
The car will then be driven off but there is no information about 
its intended destination. 

The problem is complex and many factors will need careful con- 
sideration before a particular course of action is selected. The 
use of the card which outlines the basic principles of the tactics 
will provide for a logical approach to every aspect of the problem 
and for a proper progression which will avoid gross error. 

If the police allow the raid to take place and then create a con- 
frontation there will unquestionably be danger to the public. It 
might well be possible to prevent this by 'blowing' the operation. 
The leader of the gang is known but it is most unlikely that the in- 
formation will have provided sufficient hard evidence to justify an 
arrest. Yet he could be deterred if he were interrogated about the 
crime. Such a course of action might well endanger the informant 
and, of course, the remainder of the gang would remain unidentified. 
Alternatively, the criminals will almost certainly be put off by the 
activities of large numbers of police at or near their target. But 
simply to stop the criminals from committing this particular crime 
is not likely to reform them. If this crime becomes unacceptably 
risky, they will leave it, turning to some other robbery of which 
the police may have no information. The avoidance of a certain 
level of danger to the public in the short term might therefore 
create a much higher level in the longer term. The decision about 
each particular operation must be taken after carefully considering 
the objectives of the police and the order of priorities. Some 
operations will be so dangerous that they must be 'blown' one way or 
another, but in most cases the police will wish to continue with 
their ambush, taking all possible steps to safeguard the public 
whilst so doing. Assuming that, in this case, it is decided to go 
ahead, the second problem is that of fixing the point at which the 
confrontation will occur. From the information available it will 
not be possible to tackle the men prior to their arrival at the 
scene. The question then is shall they be tackled outside, as they 
leave their car heading for the bank; or shall three of them be 
allowed to get into the bank before the police move in? That deci- 
sion must be taken in relation to the order of priorities, and not 
for the sake of operational simplicity. The question is simply, 
where will there be the least danger to the public? In this case it 
is known that there will be very few people in the bank, but rela- 
tively large numbers outside. It will be easier to make provision 
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for the safety of those in the bank than for those walking down the 
street. There will also be an increase in safety in confining the 
major part of the operation within brick walls. Finally it will be 
easier to contain the criminals if they can be got into the bank, 
than in the more fluid situation in the street and there is there- 
fore less chance of things going wrong. For the safety of the 
public it is therefore desirable that the major part of the opera- 
tion takes place inside the bank. 


IMMEDIATE AIM 


In some cases the information may be vague but, if the operation 
takes place at all, it will be precise and the aim must be to arrest 
the criminals. 


PLANNING 
(a) Gathering information 


A certain amount of information is to hand, but the gathering of 
every possible additional detail must be pursued actively. Discreet 
enquiries about the know criminal might identify his present 
associates and provide other additional information about his move- 
ments and recent behaviour. Without obvious activity (because the 
criminals also will be visiting the scene, watching and studying) 
the scene must be carefully surveyed and checks must be made at the 
relevant times. It may be that at 11 a.m. the area is very quiet, 
but shortly after 12 noon large numbers of children cross the road 
during the lunch break at a nearby school. Any such factors must be 
taken fully into account. Discreet enquiries must also be made 
about the bank staff and about people working in any other premises 
which the police might use. Senior bank staff will have to be in- 
volved in some discussions but, at this stage, the number of people 
(including police officers) who know of the operation must be very 
strictly limited. 


(b) Basic plan 


It is intended that the three criminals shall be allowed into the 
public area of the bank, and any customers will be moved to safety. 
The criminals will be contained in the public area of the bank, and 
then moved one by one to the manager's office where they will be 
secured. Simultaneously, the driver of the car will be contained in 
his vehicle and then arrested by an outside raid group. 

The operational commander and his staff officer will take up a 
position on the first floor of a building opposite the bank from 
where they can see the criminals as they approach the bank. The 
main raid group will be in the manager's office with two support 
men. These officers will be out of sight and they might usefully be 
in uniform so that any customers will be reassured and the criminals 
will be left in no doubt about their identity. Two cover men (C1 
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and C2) will be in the main part of the bank, able to prevent the 
criminals getting over the counter and breaking out of the public 
area. It may be that these men could pose as staff members, but any 
change from normal will probably be noted by the criminals who are 
likely to reconnoitre ahead or have someone watching the bank for 
them. For the same reasons all men must be positioned well in ad- 
vance, and in a way which will not attract attention. A perimeter 
man (P1) will be in the public area, posing as a customer. Only the 
two cashiers' positions nearest the manager's office will be open, 
so that any customers will be towards that end of the bank. Con- 
cealed in the entrance to the upper floor will be four officers (C3, 
Ch, C5 and P2), once again in uniform if possible. P3 should be 
located in some premises on the opposite side of the bank, whilst Ph 
and P5 will be further away on each side, ready to stop traffic some 
distance clear of the bank. An outer cover group of four double 
manned cars will be concealed around the area, some distance (pos- 
sibly half a mile or a mile) from the scene, ready to move into 
position to seal the area. Figure 17.2 indicates the positions of 
the men in or near the bank, except that the support group are shown 
in the positions they will occupy when the criminals enter. 


Manager's 
office 
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FIGURE 17.2 Deployment of manpower 


As soon as the commander is satisfied that the criminals have 
arrived and will start for the bank, he will broadcast a codeword 
which will bring the outer cover groups into position and will alert 
all units. As the criminals cross the pavement the commander will 
give a second codeword upon which P1 must shepherd any customers 
into the manager's office and through into the main part of the 
bank, following them and staying to protect them. $1 will move 
round to the side of the door in the counter and S2 will move to the 
door leading from the manager's office to the main part of the bank. 
The inner doors must all be unlocked. As the criminals enter the 
bank the commander will give a further codeword on which the men 
will move out from the entrance to the upper floors. C3 will move 
quickly across the pavement to the rear nearside corner of the 
criminals car, containing the driver on that side. Ch and C5 will 
move to the door of the bank, sealing the criminals inside. P2 will 
clear any pedestrians from the front of the bank and then stop 
people approaching from the right whilst P3 moves out to stop people 
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approaching from the left. Ph and P5 will also move out and will 
stop any traffic coming towards the scene, whilst allowing traffic 
moving away to clear the area. The cover men inside the bank will 
show themselves as soon as Ch and C5 are in position and they will 
contain the criminals in the public area. The raid group will then 
open the door to the manager's office and order the criminals to 
stand still with their hands up. $1 will cover the waiting crimi- 
nals whilst the raid group order the first one into the manager's 
office where they will secure him and pass him to S2 whilst they 
deal with the next man. Simultaneously the outside raid group will 
move their vehicle up to the criminals' car, stopping alongside. 
The outside R2 will bale out of the police car and cover the crimi- 
nal driver from behind the engine compartment. His R1 will then 
move round to make an arrest as he would at a vehicle encounter. 
When all criminals are secured, the outside raid group vehicle, and 
the outer cover group vehicles will be used to transport them to a 
designated police station. 


(c) Contingencies 


1 Break by car: This may occur whilst all four criminals are still 
in the car or, subsequently, may involve the driver only. The car 
containing the outer raid group will go in immediate pursuit whilst 
the commander redeploys the outer cover group as necessary for a 
positive road block. The pursuit car will then drive the criminals 
into the block in the normal way. 

2 Criminals fail to enter bank: The criminals may leave their 
car yet fail to enter the bank because of some suspicion. The com- 
mander will be watching their progress and if he decides to take 
action on the pavement he will give a clear command such as ‘On the 
pavement NOW' (there will be no need for a codeword at this stage). 
The raid group will move to the bank door, followed by the support 
group. If he finds it necessary, RI may move outside on the side 
away from the party in the upper floor entrance. C3 will move out 
to the car as already planned whilst Ch and C5 move out to contain 
the criminals on their side of the doorway. The raid group comman- 
der will then order one criminal at a time to go to the bank where 
the support group can secure them if the raid group are committed. 
C1 and C2 will remain in the bank to protect the staff and cus- 
tomers. P1 will follow his basic plan function. The outer raid 
group will deal with the driver of the criminals car as already 
explained. 

3 Break on foot: Immediate pursuit will be by the cover men 
outside the bank. C5 will be in charge of that group and he will 
detail men according to the numbers who break, using C3 if neces- 
sary. The raid group will deal with any criminals who remain. The 
operational commander will then redeploy men as necessary to meet 
the new situation. 

) Failure to get bank customers clear of the public area: If, 
for some reason such as a failure in communication, the public 
cannot be cleared from the front part of the bank before the crimi- 
nals get to the door, P1 (who must be armed) will challenge the 
criminals as they reach the door, keeping them outside. The raid 
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group will move up to take over from P1 and contingency 2 will then 
be put into effect. 

5 Criminals take hostages A confrontation on the pavement might 
result in the taking of a hostage, and there is some slight risk of 
that happening inside the bank. Appropriate sub-commanders (R1 or 
CS) will take charge and must hold containment if possible. Every- 
thing must then be done to delay matters until any arrested crimi- 
nals are cleared from the area, until the operational commander can 
take charge properly, and until the situation clarifies. A separate 
chapter will deal with hostage situations and this contingency plan 
deals only with the immediate response. 


ORGANISATION 
(a) Manpower 


(i) Perimeter group: One officer is required to protect the cus- 
tomers inside the bank, two to deal with people on the pavement, and 
two to prevent vehicles coming into the area - 5 men 

(ii) Cover group: The cover group is in three parts. An outer 
cover group of eight men in four cars is containing the whole area. 
The inner cover group consists of four officers who are confining 
the criminals to the public part of the bank. A single officer will 
confine the driver to the criminals car - 13 men 

(iii) Raid groups: The main raid group of two men will be inside 
the bank. The outer raid group, also of two men, will deal with the 
car driver - ) men 

(iv) Support group: Two officers in the bank will assist the 
main raid group - 2 men 

No additional men will be called for in any of the contingencies 
and, taking account of the commander and his staff officer, the 
total manpower requirement is for 26 officers. It would, of course, 
be possible to reduce this. One could dispense with C2, $2, C3, Ch, 
P3, Ph, and P5 together with perhaps four men from the outer cover 
group. This would reduce the manpower requirements to 15 men in 
total but such an economy would create difficulties at various 
points and would make implementation of the contingency plans very 
difficult. Small numbers of police do not create that situation of 
obvious and overwhelming police superiority which is an essential 
part of the principles and philosophy of police tactics. If such an 
economy in manpower led to failure it would be false economy indeed. 


(b) Command structure 


The operational commander will be in direct control of the entire 
operation. The two raid groups will work directly to his orders, 
each commanded by its R1. 81 will be in charge of the support group 
and answerable direct to the operational commander except when 
acting in close support of the inside raid group when he will work 
under R1. The three sections of the cover group will have to work 
with a degree of independence. Those responsible for the bank will 
be under the command of C1, with C5 acting as sub-commander for the 
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pair outside. C1 will be directly responsible to the operational 
commander. The officer dealing with the criminals' car (C3) will 
be directly responsible to the operational commander. The outer 
cover group is in four isolated pairs and one officer in each pair 
will be put in command and will work directly under the operational 
commander, though for administrative purposes only, one of the sub- 
commanders will be placed in overall command. P1 will work under 
the operational commander and the remainder of the perimeter group 
will be under the command of P2. 

Command post: The command post, as has already been explained, 
will be located in premises overlooking the front of the bank. It 
should provide facilities for a map table, communications, etc., and 
must be discreet. 

Rendezvous post: All men should rendezvous at a police station 
or other place well away from the area so as to avoid arousing sus- 
picion or gossip. 

Uncommitted men: There must be no uncommitted men in this opera- 
tion. Officers will be selected and instructed to report to the 
rendezvous post. Not until they assemble should they be given any 
information. Arrangements must be made to ensure that local offi- 
cers do not accidentally spoil the operation and this might be done 
by having a senior officer ensure that all are fully occupied else- 
where, rather than by breaking security with an instruction that 
they must not go into a particular area. 


(c) Equipment 


(i) Weapons: All men, including perimeter men (with the possible 
exception of Pl and P5) should carry pistols. Shotguns will be 
eminently suitable for use within the bank where their psychological 
impact will be a great asset. C1, S1, and R2, might be so armed. 
Shotguns would also be useful with Cl at the bank door and in each 
of the cars on the outer cover group. Rifles will not be required. 
(ii) Communications: A good communications system is vital to 
any police operation but the consequences of a communications 
failure in this case could be disastrous. There is time to arrange 
a good exclusive radio scheme, and this must be done. In addition 
to the radio system, the commander should have a loud hailer so 
that, as a last resort, he can at least shout a warning if all other 
systems fail. The communications problem is larger than the pro- 
vision of a system. All radio traffic must be carefully controlled. 
There is a very good chance that the criminals will monitor at least 
some of the police channels, especially the channel normally used in 
that area. The channel for the operation must be different to that 
normally used, but even with this safeguard open transmission will 
be an unacceptable security risk. Codewords must be used for all 
significant messages until the ambush is sprung. The operation 
itself will be identified with a codeword, and each group and in- 
dividual will be so identified. Supposing the operation were called 
'Operation Chessman , the operational commander would be 'Chessman 
One . Other groups would be identified by the phonetic name of 
their initial letter. The inner raid group would be 'Romeo'. The 
outer raid group would be 'Oscar Romeo'. Number three of the cover 
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group would be 'Charlie 3 and so on. These are simple and easily 
remembered. The stages of the basic plan must also have a codeword. 
One word from each group would signify that they were in position. 
The commander would use a codeword to signify that the criminals had 
arrived, another to indicate that they were approaching the door, 
and a third to say that they were going through the door. No other 
codewords should be used, and it is most important to keep the 
number of such words down to a minimum. Once there has been a con- 
frontation it will generally be better to revert to normal speech. 

(iii) Other equipment: The following might be included in the 
equipment required: 

(a) Armbands or other means of identification which all officers 
in plain clothes can display as soon as the containment phase 
starts. 

(b) Body armour. P1 and the two outer raid group men should wear 
concealable body armour. Those cover group men who are required to 
move in the open (C3, Ch, and C5), the main raid group, and the sup- 
port group should have standard body armour. 

(c) Other armour. Protective clipboards should be issued to all 
outer cover group vehicles and to the outer raid group vehicle. It 
may well be desirable to provide some bullet proof protection behind 
the bank counter so that any cashier who might be there can duck 
below the counter for safety. 

(a) Handcuffs. The main raid group should have three pairs of 
handcuffs, and all other officers should have the normal one pair 
for use if one of the contingency plans has to be put into effect. 

(e) Aids to vision. The commander and his staff officer should 
have binoculars and in some cases it might be practicable to rig up 
close circuit television to enable him to see inside the bank. 

(f£) Barriers, etc. P2 and P3 might usefully use a rope barrier 
petween the buildings and something on the pavement edge to assist 
them in keeping the area in front of the bank clear of pedestrians. 

(g) Disguises. Some police officers will be in positions from 
which they can be seen by anyone watching the bank. P1 will be in 
the public area of the bank, posing as a customer, perhaps a cus- 
tomer discussing a problem with a cashier for some little time. The 
outside raid group are sitting in a disguised vehicle very close to 
the bank. There is a tendency for some police officers to look like 
police officers no matter where they are, and there is also a ten- 
dency for them to be something less than thorough in adapting them- 
selves to a role which they must play in these situations. The 
rough labourer will often wear old, dirty clothes, but have beauti- 
fully clean, smooth hands, a short haircut and shiny black boots. 

He should, of course, have very dirty hands (to hide any smooth- 
ness), be wearing a wig, and use down-at-heel shoes covered in 
cement. He must also stand, walk and behave like a labourer and not 
a policeman. Some units such as drugs squads contain officers 
selected for their 'non police' appearance, who grow their hair long 
and fit into the 'drug scene'. Notable success in this field has 
been achieved by the New York City Police 'City Wide Anti Crime 
Section! who receive professional training in the use of make-up, 
wigs, false beards, etc., and who dress, make-up and act into a 
carefully prepared role. An ‘old lady' whose bag is snatched turns 
out to be a fit young police officer who, with a back up team, 
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arrests an amazed thief. This thorough, professional approach to 
fitting into the scene could profitably be emulated in ambush 
situations. 


(d) Briefing 


(i) Initial briefing: Initial briefing must be given to all 
officers at the rendezvous post immediately prior to moving into 
position. The briefing must be detailed and might involve the use 
of maps, photographs, cine films, etc. Once briefed, officers must 
be kept together to ensure that security is not broken by the un- 
intentional word. 

(ii) Progressive briefing: In general, progressive briefing will 
be by prearranged codewords only and there will be no opportunity 
for lengthy descriptions of what is happening. In an emergency, 
additional information may have to be passed in normal speech. 

(iii) Control of shooting: If any shooting takes place the need 
for radio discretion will have passed. An immediate report must be 
made in plain language so that no other officer will misunderstand 
the situation. 

So, the planning and organisation are complete and, at the scene, 
the containment will precede the execution by only a second or two. 
The tactical principles fit precisely into this situation. They 
provide a framework within which the operation can be quickly and 
efficiently arranged. The detail will differ from operation to 
operation and, indeed, two commanders planning an operation to meet 
exactly the same circumstances would probably produce different 
plans. Such variations do not matter so long as the plans produced 
fit into the system of tactics. 

Of course, the problem may not be connected with a static loca- 
tion such as a building. The crime could involve a sudden attack on 
a cash carrying vehicle at a specific point or at some place along a 
lengthy route. The methods used would vary, and disguised vehicles 
might have to be carefully used to avoid creating an impression of a 
convoy. In another case the target might not be clearly identified. 
If the information indicates merely that a bank will be attacked and 
a dozen or so banks fit the picture of the target, it may be neces- 
sary to man observation points on likely routes or at banks, and 
then depend on an armed response team for rapid deployment. What- 
ever the problem, the basic tactics can be directly applied to help 
in the creation of a suitable response. 

One vital factor is almost constant in the sort of criminal 
attack under consideration and that is the recognition by so many 
criminals of the stunning effect of a sudden violent attack. In the 
example used the fact of three men rushing into the bank, shouting 
orders, shooting the lock off a door, etc., can be almost guaranteed 
to produce a total stunning of all present for a considerable time. 
Having gained a psychological advantage - indeed a complete mastery 
- in that way, the criminals are able to keep control by continual 
orders and threats. By the use of a sudden, planned and controlled 
response the police can take the advantage from the criminals and, 
having done so, must be careful to retain their mastery of the 
situation. This is a part of the creation of a situation of obvious 
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and overwhelming police superiority which is so important to every 
police operation. The very nature of an ambush situation makes it 
important that the police demonstrate in one stroke that they have 
removed all chance of success and, indeed, all hope of it. 


Chapter 18 


HOSTAGE SITUATIONS - THE 
PROBLEM, POLICIES AND STRATEGY 


THE PROBLEM 


The hostage situation is often seen as one of the most serious and 
difficult problems likely to face the police, and in some circles it 
seems to be considered almost insoluble. The growth of terrorist 
activity and the relatively frequent use of hostages as a weapon of 
terror has meant that the problem has become more frequent, and is 
often on a larger scale than has been the case in the past. The 
issues raised include matters of policy as well as tactics, but 
before any consideration can be given to these issues it is neces- 
sary to define the term 'hostage situation . 


Definition 


For the purposes of this study the term hostage situation is taken 
to refer only to an operation in which there is a confrontation be- 
tween the police and a dangerous offender, and in which police 
activity is inhibited by threats made by the criminal to kill or 
injure innocent people who are in his control. The object of this 
study is to reach conclusions about police policies and tactics in 
such situations. Incidents which, though related in many respects, 
do not call for the decisions involved in a confrontation must be 
excluded. Excluded from the study, therefore, is terrorist activity 
which does not involve hostages. On 30 May 1972 terrorists of the 
Japanese Red Army Group opened fire on innocent passengers at Lydda 
Airport in Israel. The situation created a desperate police problem 
but did not involve the use of hostages and did not raise the ques- 
tions of policy and tactics to be considered here. Similarly, kid- 
nappings in which an innocent person is held at an unknown location 
against demands for money or political concessions are excluded from 
the study. Such cases raise some policy issues which are related to 
hostage situations, but in the absence of a confrontation the tacti- 
cal problems to be considered here cannot exist. 

Of course, a hostage situation could arise out of the type of 
incident described above. In January 1975 terrorists at Orly Air- 
port in France opened fire on an El Al aircraft. The French police 
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responded and the terrorists attempted to escape. When they were 
trapped, they at once took a number of people hostage and a con- 
frontation occurred. It was the presence of those hostages which 
inhibited the actions of the French police and prevented the imme- 
diate arrest of the terrorists. Similarly, a number of kidnappings 
have ended as hostage situations when the police located the kid- 
nappers and their victim. 


Research problems 


Hostage situations cover a wide field, including some terrorist 
activity and certainly including many sky-jackings. They also in- 
clude incidents at many locations and involving different types of 
offender. Research into hostage situations generally is notably 
sparse, but sky-—jacking has been the subject of considerable re- 
search and a number of works of variable quality have been pub- 
lished. Studies of the subject have been completed for various 
organisations and journals and these too vary from the sound and re- 
liable to the purely speculative. There has been a noticeable ten- 
dency to examine individual incidents or a small number of related 
incidents in some such studies, and this had led to many misconcep- 
tions. Research for this work has included a study of much of this 
material, together with reports on such matters as political and 
criminal kidnappings which are closely related. In addition a study 
has been made of over 200 case reports from all over the world. It 
must be recognised, however, that the available information is in- 
complete. In particular the less dramatic, less newsworthy type of 
hostage situation is very likely to have been overlooked. A number 
of surveys of aircraft hijackings are to be found, including those 
produced by the Institute for Strategic Studies (1) and an excellent 
appendix to James Arey's 'Sky Pirates' (2) but there is no compar- 
able source material relating to other hostage situations. 

Any attempt to reduce the available information to statistical 
tables, which will express the importance of this factor or that as 
a simple mathematical value, is impractical and is certain to mis- 
lead. A number of problems other than lack of complete data will 
complicate any attempt at statistical analysis. Apparently simple 
matters like identifying the country concerned can become very com- 
plex. An aircraft belonging to country number one is hijacked after 
taking off from country number two and is forced to land in country 
number three. The hijackers are from country number four and the 
hostages are from countries one, two, five and six. The hijackers 
demand the release of political prisoners from country number seven. 
The basic policy and tactical problems must be faced in country 
number three, but any analysis of the results must take account of 
the attitudes and actions of the authorities in all other countries, 
and the deciding factor might be connected with the policies in 
country number seven, or with demands from one of the countries 
whose nationals are held hostage. In such a case the selection of 
one or two countries as the country concerned might be completely 
misleading. 

In their analyses of sky-jackings, various authorities categorise 
the attacks as 'successful' or 'unsuccessful' based on whether or 
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not the aircraft was forced to deviate from its route. For the pur- 
poses of those organisations such a categorisation may have value, 
but from the point of view of the offender or the police it might be 
much less important than other criteria for judging success. In May 
1972 Turkish terrorists pulled off one of their few sky-jackings and 
forced a Turkish aircraft to land at Sofia. From the point of view 
of the air transport authorities that was a successful sky—jacking. 
The terrorists' object was to force the Turkish government to re- 
lease other terrorists then held in prison, but the Turks would have 
no truck with such demands and eventually the terrorists released 
their hostages and surrendered. From the point of view of the 
terrorists that operation was far from successful. 

Simple categorisations are not usually helpful in assessing the 
merit of any particular policy. Hostage situations involve many 
variations of attitude and many slight variations of policy. Each 
of these may change frequently and rapidly in the course of a single 
operation. Statistical analyses are unlikely to provide the in- 
formation required and, in this study, recourse has been made to the 
methods set out in Chapter 1, involving the use of judgment and 
knowledge to help interpret the lessons from each incident. No 
attempt has been made to produce tables or percentages for the suc- 
cess or value of certain policies or methods. 


The offenders 


It is possible to identify three types of offender likely to be in- 
volved in hostage situations: 

1 The terrorist 

2 The hardened criminal 

3 The mentally deranged offender 
Each is a criminal and will be so called in this study, but each 
might be separately considered in relation to some aspects of motive 
and behaviour patterns. 

Terrorists might be defined as those persons who seek to use 
terror as a political weapon and, in this context, seek political 
advantage such as the release of political prisoners and their own 
safe conduct by means of threats to hostages. Sky-jackings feature 
fairly prominently in the activities of the terrorists, but inci- 
dents such as those at a number of embassies and at the 19/72 Munich 
Olympic Games illustrate that they are by no means confined to 
attacks on aircraft. Some terrorist incidents may be confined to 
the interests of a single country, but many will involve inter- 
national complications. 

The situation involving the hardened criminal is likely to occur 
when he finds himself in a hopeless situation in which he sees the 
hostage as his only means of escape. In the early part of 197 a 
wave of such incidents occurred in France, notably around Paris. 
Typically, an armed gang would raid a bank and police would be 
alerted by a silent alarm system. The moment the criminals realised 
that they were in confrontation with the police, they did not try to 
run, or shoot their way out. Time and time again they used bank 
staff or customers as hostages, and time and time again they were 
allowed to leave with their hostages and their loot, quite often in 
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cars provided by the police. Other such incidents occurred when 
pursuing police closed in on criminals who, having used hostages, or 
having seen hostages used successfully, often turned to the same 
methods again. 

The mentally deranged offender often presents a somewhat pathetic 
figure whose purpose in holding hostages is frequently obscure and 
who sometimes makes no rational demands of the police. His very in- 
stability produces an extremely dangerous situation and a number of 
cases have occurred where such individuals have killed hostages for 
no discernible reason. 

This simple categorisation is useful for some purposes but, in 
practice, the distinctions are blurred and it can be shown that the 
category of offender should make little difference to the policies 
which should be adopted. The terrorist is sometimes thought of as a 
mature, stable, well trained individual, dedicated to a cause. It 
may well be that the leaders at various levels fit into that cate- 
gory and as such may properly be compared with the more stable 
hardened criminal. In fact, the majority of terrorists will be 
found to be immature fanatics whose training does not control their 
impulses. They often show themselves to be excitable to the point 
of instability, and their behaviour towards their hostages will 
often vary from minute to minute, spanning a range from genuine con- 
sideration to calculated physical and mental torture. At this 
latter end of the scale the terrorist is directly comparable with 
the mentally deranged offender, whilst at the other end he resembles 
the hardened criminal. In many cases it will be found that indivi- 
duals will vacillate between the two extremes frequently and rapidly 
in a short space of time. 

The distinction between the hardened criminal and the mentally 
deranged offender is also blurred. The type of criminal involved in 
a hostage situation is often almost psychopathic. Many who are men- 
tally deranged make very lucid demands for money, the release from 
prison of their friends and so on. One important aspect of dealing 
with any hostage situation is a careful assessment of the indivi- 
duals involved. General classifications will help in categorising 
reports and in considering some aspects of the problem. For practi- 
cal purposes the distinctions blur and typecasting of offenders must 
be avoided. 


Psychological factors 


Despite the apparently wide variations in the individuals or groups 
involved in hostage situations, one important psychological factor 
is more or less constant no matter what the background or motives of 
the offenders: whether premeditated or not, the hostage situation 
creates a tremendous psychological impact on the criminal, his vic- 
tims, and very often upon the police or other authorities. So far 
as the criminal is concerned the situation will create for him a 
condition of complete psychological mastery. The force and speed of 
the incident will allow the criminal to seize the initiative and he 
is able to retain that because he finds himself in a position of 
absolute power. He has the power of life or death over his hos- 
tages, and often has the power to command authorities such as the 
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police and even governments. This feeling of power and its reaction 
upon others is one of the most important factors in any hostage 
situation. The criminal feels himself to be absolute master of the 
situation and he shows this by behaving like a tyrant. He will dis- 
play, at times, the terror tactics typical of the tyrant, whilst at 
other times he will be positively benevolent. Like the tyrant he 
will frequently seek to justify his actions by illogical explana- 
tions and, particularly in the case of terrorists, with political 
diatribe. 

This feeling of absolute power feeds upon the supplication of the 
victim and on many of the responses of the police, and a number of 
less obvious factors are particularly significant in this regard. 

In the pre-planned hostage situation the offender is likely to have 
a transistor radio so that he can take tactical advantage of any in- 
formation supplied by news broadcasts, etc. But in all cases, pre- 
planned or not, the criminal will be found to be listening to every 
broadcast and making special efforts to see every television news- 
cast. When press or camera men are present, the criminal will play 
to the gallery. The attention paid to the criminal stimulates his 
feeling of importance and makes a significant contribution to his 
feeling of psychological mastery. In other cases the criminal will 
seek to demonstrate his mastery, at least to himself, by the number 
and nature of the demands he makes on the police. The exercise of 
power in being able to have police officers dashing around to supply 
food, drink, cigarettes and the like obviously gratifies the crimi- 
nal as does both his power to demand negotiations in unusual circum- 
stances and his ability, so often demonstrated, to subject police 
officers to abuse. 

The same factors and considerations produce a surprising psycho- 
logical effect on a large proportion of hostages. There is most 
usually an acceptance of the dominance of the criminal. His tyran- 
nies and abuses are accepted without resentment, whilst any kindness 
or benevolence is received with a disproportionate amount of grati- 
tude. After an amazingly short time the dominance of the criminal 
becomes complete. Time after time hostages have stressed the 
virtues of their captors and have excused their ill treatment and 
excesses. Hostages often become unwilling to resist and cannot be 
relied upon to take or assist in any offensive action. In July 197) 
two convicts took seven hostages at a Washington court house, de- 
manding release and the provision of a car and an aeroplane. The 
hostages included two deputy marshals, two court officials, two 
lawyers and a woman. At the end of a four day period the hostages 
were able to escape whilst one of the exhausted criminals slept and 
the attention of the other was distracted. After their ordeal the 
hostages described their captors as 'gentlemen' - gentlemen, it will 
be noted, who had been sentenced to 73 years and 30 years' imprison- 
ment for crimes of violence and who had kept the hostages prisoner 
for four days, constantly threatening them with death. One deputy 
marshal almost boasted that the criminals became careless with their 
guns and he could have grabbed one at any time, yet he would not do 
SO. 

This same acceptance of the dominance of the criminal can be seen 
to have operated on police officers dealing with hostage situations. 
Because they have no prepared response nor settled policies, they 
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permit the criminal to take charge and never themselves take the 
initiative. 'What can we do?' is a frequent question which invari- 
ably carries the implication that since hostages are involved there 
can be no alternative to abject surrender. These factors often pro- 
duce in the police a totally passive attitude involving not only a 
total absence of any physical action but a refusal even to contem- 
plate action of any sort. Inactivity is excused as being to avoid 
bloodshed! though it can be shown that inactivity can be a cause of 
bloodshed. The police simply wait for something to develop, and all 
too often action precipitated by the criminal finds the police 
totally unprepared. They are then forced into blundering, ill con- 
ceived and ill prepared action which is likely to cause deaths. 

Much can be done to overcome these psychological problems. By 
proper training and study, the police can be mentally prepared to 
handle hostage situations and can have their responses pre-planned, 
at least to a certain extent. In this way they can regain the ini- 
tiative and can reduce or remove the psychological dominance by the 
criminal. In doing so they must ensure that, in the early stages, 
they do not go too far. Whilst hostages are in danger the police 
should not remove the criminal's hope of retrieving something from 
the situation. At that stage the terrorist must see some hope of 
escaping with honour; the criminal must see some chance of freedom; 
and the mentally deranged must continue to see his goal, no matter 
how obscure it might be, as still attainable. Final hope for the 
criminal must not be destroyed until his threat to the hostages is 
removed or controlled. 

The most important factor in securing control of a hostage situa- 
tion is the attitude of the police. They must display a strength 
and firmness equal to that of the criminal. They must be reluctant 
to concede anything but a vague indication that, in the end, they 
may give away sufficient to allow the criminal to avoid total and 
absolute surrender without hope or honour. They must ensure that 
the criminal's ego is not fed. For both tactical and psychological 
reasons it is extremely important that the criminal does not see or 
hear media reports of the incident. Where media representatives 
will not suppress material until the incident is over, they might 
well be excluded from the area entirely, and should be given no in- 
formation. Where, despite police appeals or action, broadcasts 
still take place, consideration might be given to cutting off elec- 
tricity supplies or even to localised jamming to cut off all news 
from the criminal. The media can have their day after the event, 
but in this particular type of incident their presence and activi- 
ties can do nothing but harm. 

It is also important that the police do not accede at once to re- 
latively trivial requests for things like food, cigarettes and the 
like. It may be that, exceptionally, these items will be supplied 
though there should be a great reluctance to do so. If it is felt 
that they must eventually be supplied, the action must be seen as a 
concession by the police and not a victory for the criminal. There 
is no evidence to suggest that a firm line in this respect will in- 
crease the danger to the hostage in any way at all. In many hostage 
Situations involving the mentally deranged, use is often made of 
close relatives or priests who, it is thought, will persuade the 
criminal to surrender where the police have failed. This very 
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rarely works and will not work in a situation in which the criminal 
knows himself to be dominant. If the criminal's dominance has been 
reduced or removed, it might be useful to consider using such a 
person, but the chances of success are so low that little hope 
should be pinned on the idea. 


POLICIES 
Command policies 


The person in command of a hostage situation holds a tremendous re- 
sponsibility. The lives of the hostages and of police officers may 
hang on his decisions. Yet that is not the true extent of his re- 
Ssponsibilities. There can be no doubt that the major cause of hos- 
tage situations is previous hostage situations which have been seen 
to succeed, or to have so nearly succeeded that the future criminal 
believes that he can avoid the one mistake which was made. The use 
of hostages by terrorists in pursuit of political aims is a new 
phenomenon and it is amazing to note that the problem was virtually 
non-existent prior to 1970. It is likely that the first steps along 
this particular path were taken by South American terrorists and in- 
volved incidents not falling strictly within the definition of a 
hostage situation. It may well be that the kidnapping of the Ameri- 
can ambassador to Brazil in September 1969 was the spark. The 
terrorists demanded the release of fifteen ‘political prisoners' and 
the Brazilian government capitulated. The American ambassador was 
eventually released but there followed a flood of such kidnappings 
in the early part of 1970, all in South America. A number of the 
victims were killed, but the tactic worked and the numbers of 
prisoners or the amount of cash demanded for the victim grew rapid- 
ly. The method was picked up by Arab terrorists who found that many 
governments, and in particular certain western governments, would 
not stand firm against threats to hostages. Again and again politi- 
cians surrendered to the terrorists. The system had passed the acid 
test for any terrorist tactic - it worked. And so success led to 
copying by other groups, and soon the situation was seen to be that 
terrorists could act with complete impunity, knowing that if they 
were captured the taking of further hostages would ensure their 
release. 

It is not just in relation to terrorists that the point is valid. 
The demonstration by terrorists that the method worked unquestion- 
ably inspired the mentally deranged; and the hardened criminal was 
not slow to take the point. The phenomenon of copying is well known 
in relation to many aspects of crime, but in none is it more obvious 
than in the use of hostages. The flood of bank raids in France in 
which hostages have been taken time after time illustrates how 
quickly these people adopt any successful ploy. The way in which 
the epidemic spread across western Burope shows that criminals too 
can read and will watch television. 

The commander of the police in a hostage situation has a re- 
sponsibility far beyond that particular operation. A surrender to 
the criminal in that case may secure the eventual release of one 
hostage, but is more than likely to bring about the deaths of other 
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hostages in later situations. There can be no doubt that, in rela- 
tion to political kidnappings in South America and elsewhere, and in 
relation to terrorist hostage situations in Europe and the Middle 
Bast, the lack of moral courage displayed by politicians who for the 
most part made the final decisions, is a major cause of subsequent 
deaths. The blood of many innocent people is on the hands of those 
who opted to avoid their responsibilities by taking the easy way out 
in the short term. 

There are many good reasons for saying that, by the very nature 
of his profession, the politician is unfitted to assume responsibi- 
lity for such situations. The whole practice of politics relates to 
the short term, to the immediate public response, to the demands of 
the vociferous, and to vote winning popularity. Politics is the art 
of compromise and promises, of delay and appeasement, of looking to 
the next election. The handling of a hostage situation demands a 
professional approach. It may be that the professionals should be 
much better trained and prepared than they have been in the past, 
but the politician's job is to provide such professionals. Having 
done so he must see that they have the facilities for proper train- 
ing and preparation, together with the men and equipment to deal 
with the situation. That done, the politician should leave the job 
to the professional. 

The handling of a hostage situation demands training, knowledge 
of a wide range of previous incidents, and a careful study of all 
factors which might be relevant. It also demands experience in 
dealing with criminals and criminal minds. It demands the cunning 
and expertise of the experienced policeman. In many parts of the 
world soldiers are frequently used or earmarked for such operations 
and there may be certain methods in which soldiers will be parti- 
cularly useful. In general, however, the soldier is trained for 
different problems and the whole of his training, experience and 
attitudes tend towards battle situations which are very rarely 
(though occasionally) applicable to this problem. The problem is a 
police problem of crime, even though it may have international com- 
plications and political overtones. It should be controlled by 
properly trained and prepared police officers who have a wide range 
of experience in criminal work. Military assistance might be sought 
where their particular skills are appropriate but command should in- 
variably be a police matter. 


Police objectives 


The objective of the police in a hostage situation is, as in all 
police operations, to protect the public. The hostages are members 
of the public and their safety must have a very high priority. But 
the broad interest of the public demands that hostage situations be 
properly controlled and that the commander be cognisant of his re- 
sponsibilities beyond that operation. Any police action other than 
abject surrender will cause danger to the hostage (though there are 
many cases where even abject surrender has not saved the hostage). 
The police commander must keep in mind his responsibilities to the 
public as a whole and he must balance the long term and the short 
term problems. He must try to select a course of action which will 
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achieve the long term objective without too much short term risk. 


Priorities 


In this situation the order of priorities set out in the basic prin- 
ciples must be slightly modified. First must come the public at 
large, both generally and in relation to those in the area of the 
operation. This involves proper consideration of long term policies 
as well as proper handling of the current situation. Second must 
come the hostages, who must receive maximum consideration having 
regard to the overriding necessity to protect the public at large 
and to prevent further hostage situations. Third must come the 
police and it therefore follows that, in a hostage situation, the 
police may have to accept risks to protect a hostage which would be 
improper in many other situations. Last, consideration might be 
given to the criminal, but it is vital in every case to ensure that 
consideration for the criminal does not involve any increased risk 
for the police, the hostages or the public. This principle applies 
to all criminals including the terrorist and the mentally deranged 
and it may be particularly difficult to apply in some situations in 
which a mentally deranged person excites sympathy because of his 
condition or background. 


Methods 


The methods used in hostage situations must do more than 'create a 
situation of obvious and overwhelming police superiority'. It is 
essential that the criminal is seen to lose in the most positive and 
obvious way, and as quickly as possible. A study of cases apparent- 
ly resulting from copying previous hostage situations shows that in- 
cidents which are allowed to drag on for a long time draw a great 
deal of attention and frequently produce imitators. Similarly, it 
is clear that it is not sufficient to show that the criminal is 
likely to be arrested in the long term. Cases where criminals have 
succeeded at the time and in which the police have allowed them to 
achieve all their objectives are obviously perceived by others as 
successful, even though the criminal is later arrested. The copier 
apparently believes that he can avoid the final mistake which re- 
sulted in the arrest. A variety of tactics can succeed in hostage 
situations and a commander will need considerable planning skill and 
flexibility. He must not hesitate to use any trick or subterfuge 
which will bring the situation to an end in the clear and decisive 
manner which is essential. Neither, it is submitted, should he feel 
bound by any pledges of safe conduct, etc., which he may give to the 
criminal under the threat of death to the hostages. If the criminal 
can be persuaded to put himself in a position from which he can be 
neutralised by any trick or promise, the police should take advan- 
tage of this. 

The United States Federal Agencies have given a clear demonstra- 
tion of the effects of a firm policy. For many years sky-—jacking 
was an 'American sickness'. A large proportion of the world's air- 
craft hijackings took place in the USA, despite ever-—tightening 
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checks on passengers and the introduction of armed 'sky marshals' on 
selected flights in 1970. The year 1972 saw a final peak during 
which Federal policies showed a distinct change. All aspects of 
security were tightened still further, but most significant was the 
change in the attitude of the enforcement agencies and their re- 
action to hijackings. Where possible planes were prevented from 
taking off, often by physical action such as blowing out tyres, etc. 
A strong, positive approach was adopted with no shrinking from ex- 
treme measures when these were necessary. Armed sky-—jacking has 
been virtually eliminated from the American scene. The tightening 
of security checks and the introduction of sky marshals did not 
result in any downward trend. The change of attitude by Cuba, which 
ceased to offer a haven for American hijackers may have had an 
effect in some cases, but in others the offenders simply looked for 
another refuge, or took to a parachute. Whilst no single factor can 
be responsible for this remarkable success, there is no doubt that 
the firm, effective action taken largely by the FBI is the most 
Significant. A small number of sky-jackers have been killed but 
there can be no doubt that the policy has saved many lives and much 
suffering by the innocent. 

The risk of death for hostages is less than is generally imagin- 
ed, providing that any police action is efficient and effective. 
Casualties frequently occur when the hostage situation is building 
up and prior to the confrontation. Thereafter, the deliberate kill- 
ing of hostages in cold blood is extremely rare. Deadlines are set 
and pass without the executions threatened for that time. Only in a 
minute number of cases involving terrorists or the totally deranged 
do such cold blooded killings occur. The chances of a cold blooded 
killing after the situation has stabilised are hundreds or even 
thousands to one against and in those rare instances where such 
killings have occurred the offenders have been deranged. There is 
danger in the confusion as the situation builds up and there can 
also be great danger as the situation is brought to an end. If the 
police launch badly timed, ill prepared or ill conceived actions 
which cause the criminals to panic and yet do not take effective 
steps to ensure that the criminal cannot harm his hostages, there is 
a very real chance that hostages will be killed. Any police action 
must be swiftly and totally effective. 

Delaying tactics are often seen as desirable in hostage situa- 
tions but, regrettably, they are often used as an excuse for in- 
activity. Delay is used simply as an excuse to avoid decisions 
whilst the police wait for something to happen and hope that the 
something will be to their advantage. There is often an indication 
of the commander's inability to produce a sound, planned course of 
action. It is extremely important to the long term objectives that 
hostage situations are not seen to drag on needlessly in the face of 
what is usually seen as police impotence. The longer the situation 
exists, the more difficult it will be for the police to maintain 
physical and psychological control, and the greater will be the time 
for which the hostages are at risk. Any display of impotence by the 
police is damaging and likely to produce its crop of problems at 
some later stage. 

In some situations delay may be an essential part of the police 
strategy. In most cases some delay will be essential to allow the 
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situation to stabilise, to allow of the preparation of plans, the 
deployment of police personnel, etc. In other cases the physical 
difficulties involved and the high level of danger to the hostages 
may be such that delay must be used as a means of reducing the 
physical and mental capacity of the criminals to a point where tac- 
tics which would otherwise fail have an excellent chance of success. 
In May 1972 a hijacked Sabena airliner was landed at Lydda airport 
in Israel. Arab terrorists held the passengers hostage against de- 
mands for the release from prison of other terrorists. The terror- 
ists were very alert and very much on edge and an early attack would 
undoubtedly have cost many lives. The Israelis first ensured that 
the plane could not take off again, and then maintained almost con- 
tinuous negotiations for the next twenty-two hours. Suddenly, they 
launched a surprise attack which was almost completely successful. 
Similar methods were successfully used in Holland in October 197) 
when hostages were held in a prison chapel. In these cases delay 
was a part of a positive course of action and not simply an excuse 
for inactivity. 


Conclusions 


The problems posed by hostage situations demand much more of the 
police than the implementation of suitable tactics at the time. A 
broad view of the problem illustrates the need for a clear policy 
based on long term objectives; for a positive approach; for proper 
recognition of the psychological as well as the physical problems; 
and for a determination to conclude any such situation in a manner 
which will clearly illustrate that the taking of hostages will not 
serve the criminal's purpose. The establishment of a clear position 
on these points will, of itself, do much to reduce the problem, but 
the implementation of such a policy will require study and training, 
particularly at senior levels. It is also essential that the 
policies be continuously pursued. It is not enough to deal with 
hostage situations as and when they arise. Much can be done to pre- 
vent such situations arising and to ensure that the effects of any 
which do arise are minimised. This calls for the development of 
broad strategies as well as specific tactics. 


STRATEGY 


The development of a clear and sustained policy in connection with 
hostage situations is essential to both the long term and the short 
term objectives of the police. The aims of such a policy must be to 
prevent hostage situations arising as far as possible; to deal 
effectively with any situations which do arise; and to control the 
effect which hostage situations might have on future cases. An 
effective long term strategy involves four different measures: 

1 Intelligence 

2 Prevention 

3 Reaction 

l Follow-up 
Each of these is important and all are interrelated. An effective 
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strategy involves attention to all of these, and neglect of any one 
can result in a general failure of the policies. 


1 Intelligence 


Good intelligence can forestall many hostage situations. The imme- 
diate tendency is to think of intelligence only in connection with 
providing information about the intentions of terrorist groups or 
criminal gangs. In fact, there is a great deal more to be gained 
from an effective intelligence system. The normal police and 
national intelligence systems should be geared to gathering and dis- 
seminating information about the intended activities of terrorists 
and criminals, but there is sometimes a failure to appreciate fully 
the likelihood of hostage situations. Information about incidents 
like the bank robbery discussed in Chapter 17 should always lead to 
concern about the possibility of hostages being taken, especially 
where hostages have been used in such cases in the recent past. 
Those concerned with intelligence should be made familiar with the 
hostage problem and should be especially alert to the possibilities 
of situations arising out of incidents not originally intended to 
involve hostages. The intelligence organisation must also be alert 
to the problems created by copying. The hijacking of an aircraft by 
terrorists on one side of the world, if seen as successful in the 
terms already discussed, is likely to produce a similar attempt by a 
mentally deranged offender in some distant place. The successful 
use of hostages in connection with a bank raid will often produce a 
rash of imitators. The intelligence organisation must therefore 
study this phenomenon of copying, and be prepared to alert opera- 
tional officers to specific dangers. Such forecasts are likely to 
be uncertain, and the reaction may be small. A marginal increase in 
security at airports or a somewhat stronger response to bank alarms 
may be indicated. The most useful function of such alerts will not 
be in the action they provoke but in the creation of a mental pre- 
paredness amongst responsible officers, alerting them to the possi- 
bilities, sometimes enabling them to prevent a hostage situation, 
but at least helping to ensure that they are mentally prepared for 
any which might arise. 

Whilst the role of the intelligence organisation is primarily 
preventive, it should assist in the reaction to any situation by 
being capable of supplying details of all terrorist organisations, 
their aims and philosophies, their personalities, previous activi- 
ties and so on. This information should be held in such a manner 
that a briefing sheet can be issued to a commander at a scene with- 
out any delay. Similar details about individual criminals and 
criminal gangs should also be available. 


2 Prevention 


Intelligence is extremely valuable but it cannot be expected to pin- 
point more than a small number of incidents in which hostages might 

be involved. A great deal can be done in a practical way to prevent 
the taking of hostages. Prevention in this field is usually seen in 
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terms of security at airports involving the searching of potential 
passengers and their baggage. These measures are undoubtedly useful 
in relation to aircraft hijackings, but their value tends to be 
overestimated and there has been a tendency to consider them as the 
main answer to hijacking. It has been demonstrated time and time 
again that such systems, no matter how sophisticated, are far from 
infallible and aircraft have been hijacked by people who have passed 
through such checks. In some cases the hijacker has used a 'bomb' 
which has later been found to be harmless material not detectable by 
the checks. The aircraft crew are unwilling to gamble on the com- 
position of the bomb whilst they are flying at high altitude in an 
aircraft with many passengers. In March 197) Arab terrorists hi- 
jacked a British aircraft soon after it had taken off from Beirut. 
All passengers had been subjected to the most careful scrutiny and 
their baggage had been searched. The plane was diverted to Holland 
where it was blown up after all passengers were clear. The terror- 
ists went on board unarmed and found their weapons and explosives 
under their seats as planned. They had been smuggled aboard by air- 
port workers, according to one press report, (3) in a vacuum 
cleaner. Airport security systems probably deter some hijackers and 
give some comfort to passengers. They have not succeeded in stopp- 
ing hijackings and there is little evidence to suggest any real re- 
duction which can be attributed to this factor in isolation. It may 
be argued that such measures have prevented an even greater rise, 
but the evidence hardly supports such a contention. Such systems 
are a useful part of an overall policy in relation to aircraft hi- 
jackings. They are not a complete answer by any means, but they 
represent a useful preventive measure. 

Of greater importance in the broader context is the operational 
efficiency of the police and, in particular, the way in which they 
handle armed operations which do not necessarily involve hostages, 
and including those where weapons other than firearms are used. 
Failure of the police to achieve containment at an early stage has 
ended in the creation of a hostage situation from what should have 
been a relatively simple besieged criminal operation. Effective and 
positive containment in every case should be the goal, even though 
it may not always be possible. Good training and properly directed 
effort in this field will do much to reduce hostage situations. In 
all operations the role of the perimeter group is vital in prevent- 
ing the taking of hostages. The task of this group extends beyond 
keeping people out of an area and covers the protection of any mem- 
bers of the public already inside the area of operations. Ambush 
situations are particularly hazardous in this respect and failure to 
make proper provision for the removal and protection of any members 
of the public who might be within reach of the criminals is likely 
to encourage the taking of hostages. 

Prevention is also closely bound up with the reaction to hostage 
situations and to follow-up measures and it is likely that the 
former is the most important factor. 
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3 Reaction 


Despite the best use of intelligence and the most effective preven- 
tive measures possible, hostage situations will arise. As far as 
possible they must be handled so that the situation is concluded 
quickly and in a way which demonstrates very clearly that the crimi- 
nal has been completely and totally defeated. This must be achieved 
with the minimum risk to the hostages. The tactics which might be 
employed will be discussed in detail in the next chapter. The point 
to be made at this stage is that the handling of any particular hos- 
tage situation must not be seen in isolation but as part of the 
strategy dealing with the hostage problem in the broad term. It is 
probable that the way in which hostage situations are handled is by 
far the most important factor in preventing further cases. 


h Follow-up 


The creation of a sound policy and strategy and the employment of 
efficient tactics will do much to ensure that most hostage situa- 
tions are brought to a conclusion which is satisfactory to the 
police, yet it will not be possible to ensure a satisfactory conclu- 
sion to every case. There are bound to be those cases where, de- 
spite the best efforts of the police, the criminal escapes at the 
time; or those cases where, because of the danger to the hostages 
and the physical difficulties involved, the incident drags on longer 
than is desirable. Cases will arise where, despite a reasonably 
satisfactory outcome, the impression created is that there has been 
some sort of compromise and the outcome is not clear to the public. 
In such cases, the police must be at pains to stress the totality of 
the criminal's defeat without creating a backlash by appearing un- 
duly oppressive. It is important for the future that no terrorist 
group, criminal or deranged person sees the case as one in which 
only a small mistake (which he would avoid) led to the criminal's 
downfall. Where the criminal has escaped there should be a massive 
effort to produce a speedy arrest and to ensure that the public in- 
terest and concern is not lost. Steps must also be taken to ensure 
that the subsequent arrest and punishment of the offender receive 
maximum publicity. The trend is for the hostage situation itself to 
create maximum impact whilst subsequent action goes unnoticed. It 
is not sufficient to ensure that the criminal is eventually arrest- 
ed; it must be widely known that he has been arrested and dealt 
with. What are important in this context are impressions and im- 
pact, not facts. Physical follow-up is beyond the scope of the 
police in cases of international terrorism, but governments might do 
a great deal more than they have to ensure that terrorists can find 
no haven, and that they are not only caught but adequately punished 
when caught. 

Follow-up should also be applied to those cases outside the local 
area where intelligence suggests a danger of copying. In such a 
case follow-up might consist of carefully disseminated and subtle 
propaganda designed to create the impression that such situations 
could not arise, or would be more adequately dealt with in the local 
area. Careful thought must go into everything used in this 
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connection to avoid anything which some mentally deranged offender 
or terrorist organisation might see as a positive challenge. 


CONCLUSION 


A careful study of the problems created by hostage situations, and 
the creation of a sound policy can lead to the development of stra- 
tegies to counter the hostage situation in the broad sense. The 
operational officer will be much more concerned with the tactics in- 
volved in handling the individual case in which he, in the course of 
his service, is likely to be involved. It is to the study of suit- 
able tactics, developed from the basic principles already set out, 
that the next chapter is devoted. 


NOTES 


1 ‘Strategic Survey’, International Institute for Strategic 
Studies, London, 1972. 

2 James A. Arey, 'The Sky Pirates', Ian Allan, London, 1973, 
Appendix A. 

3 'Sunday Telegraph', 2) March 197). 
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HOSTAGE SITUATIONS - TACTICS 


Every hostage situation, whether it be in an aircraft, a building, a 
vehicle or elsewhere, and whether it involves terrorists, hardened 
criminals, or deranged offenders, should be dealt with in accordance 
with the basic tactics. The principles will need only slight modi- 
fication, but must be applied with skill and flexibility. The head- 
ings on the summary card in Chapter 5 will guide the trained comman- 
der through this problem as they will through the other problems 
already discussed. The objectives of the police, the slightly 
changed order of priorities, and the methods, have been discussed in 
the previous chapter. 


IMMEDIATE AIM 


The definition of a hostage situation requires that there be a con- 
frontation, and the operation is therefore precise. The immediate 
aim of a precise operation is usually simply to effect an arrest, 
but in a hostage situation this may not necessarily be so. One of a 
number of different methods might be employed and it is extremely 
important that the aim of each is perfectly clear. The aim of each 
plan will therefore be set out as that particular plan is discussed 
later. 


CONTAINMENT 


Containment is so important to every police operation that it is 
difficult to suggest that it is of special importance in any one 
type of incident, and yet there may be justification for such a com- 
ment in respect of hostage situations. Certainly, containment will 
be much more complex and require much more effort in a hostage 
situation than it will in most other incidents. It is important, 
first, that the criminal be firmly confined so that he cannot take 
further hostages. Second, his confinement to a static location is 
important for the proper planning of an operation and for the de- 
ployment of police officers. The moving criminal is a much more 
difficult problem in every way. This point is especially valid in 
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relation to the aircraft hijacker. An aircraft on the ground can be 
contained, even though it presents an extremely difficult location 
for subsequent action. An aircraft in the air is an almost impos- 
sible problem even if police or security officers are on board. Any 
drastic action in relation to an aircraft in flight will create a 
hazard to everyone on board. As far as possible no aircraft should 
be permitted to take off with hostages and a hijacker on board. In 
most cases it will be necessary to take positive action to ensure 
that the plane cannot take off, even though the pilot may be willing 
to do so. If the undercarriage is damaged as soon as the plane 
comes to rest, the risk of retaliation on the hostages will be very 
very small. If eventually the hijackers are to leave, they will 
have to permit repairs or move to another aircraft, either of which 
courses might facilitate police action. Whenever it is humanly pos- 
sible, a hijacked aircraft must be kept on the ground in such a con- 
dition that it cannot take off without major repairs. 

The containment phase must do much more than simply confine the 
criminal to a particular location. The phase must involve some 
delay and everything possible must be done to safeguard the general 
public and to permit the police to take such action as may be pos- 
sible in the event of immediate danger to the hostages! lives. The 
containment operation is therefore complex and must be prepared as a 
strategic containment, running through the entire basic principles. 
The immediate aim of the containment phase is twofold. First it 
must confine the criminal to a specific location, and second it must 
allow of such action as is possible to safeguard the hostages. 

The first step must be the designation of someone to take charge 
of initial containment and, at this stage, it is likely only offi- 
cers of junior rank will be at the scene. The most senior of these 
must take command and must arrange the immediate deployment of suf- 
ficient of the available officers to produce a simple containment 
around the location. This will have to be done with such weapons 
and equipment as is to hand at the time. In the case of a building, 
dispositions like those discussed under 'Besieged criminals' will be 
appropriate. In a case involving an aircraft the plane should, if 
possible, be parked so that containment is made easy. Use might be 
made of vehicles such as airport fire tenders or service trucks 
which invariably move close to an aircraft in that situation. Con- 
tainment, it will be recalled, involves more than merely confining 
the criminal to a particular location. It involves isolating hin. 
It is therefore important, at this early stage, to establish a peri- 
meter group to clear the public from the area of operations and to 
control the spectators which the incident is sure to attract. 

As soon as possible a cover group commander of appropriate rank 
and experience must take over. He must confine himself to the con- 
tainment phase and to the twofold aim already set out. He must re- 
assess the situation and arrange his containment by following the 
guidance given on his basic tactics card. When initial containment 
has been achieved, he must turn to the second phase of the 
operation. 
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PLANNING - CONTAINMENT PHASE 
(a) Gathering information 


At this stage the cover group commander will probably have to make 
his dispositions on information which is unsatisfactory and incom- 
plete, but he must take steps to obtain as much information as prac- 
ticable about the location, the offenders and the hostages. If the 
location is a building, the cover group commander will be primarily 
concerned with information about means of escape such as doors, win- 
dows, fire escapes, roof access, cellars, refuse chutes, etc., but 
having regard to his second aim he must also seek information about 
routes to the point where the criminals are located and about the 
room in question. If the location is an aircraft the commander will 
need the services of an engineer to tell him of emergency exits, 
communication with baggage compartments, etc. Information about the 
criminals and hostages should include details of numbers, identi- 
ties, condition, objectives, etc. The gathering of this information 
must not cause delay to the containment operation and the commander 
may have to adjust his dispositions as more information comes to 
hand. 


(b) Basic plan 


With such information as he can assemble in the time available, the 
cover group commander must produce a basic plan for the containment. 
This will involve the deployment of adequate numbers of men in suit- 
able locations and with suitable weapons to ensure that the crimi- 
nals are confined to their location. The positions must be such as 
will enable the cover group to keep the criminals inside, and not 
allow them to get outside before being challenged. Fields of fire 
and fields of responsibility must be carefully defined. In the case 
of an aircraft the basic plan may also involve action by a small 
group of men (a raid group which will be discussed later) to ensure 
that the plane cannot take off again. It will usually be found that 
these men can approach from the rear without being seen and can 
operate under the aircraft's belly out of view of anyone on board. 
The basic plan must also take account of the perimeter group's 
task of clearing the public from the immediate area and then ensur- 
ing that neither public nor media representatives can intrude into 
the area of operations. This will demand the appointment of a peri- 
meter group commander who may have to arrange for the control of 
traffic over a fairly wide area having regard to the sort of atten- 
tion which a hostage situation will create and the need to ensure 
that routes to the scene are not blocked. All members of the public 
and media representatives must be kept so far back from the site 
that they need not figure in the calculations of the cover group 
commander or of the operational commander at a later stage. 
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(c) Contingency plans 


Quite clearly a number of contingencies are likely to arise, but the 
aim of the operation is twofold and contingency planning should 
first provide for the steps to be taken to protect the hostages in 
case there is an immediate threat to their lives. 

1 Hostage in immediate danger: Whilst he is not in a position 
to mount well planned offensive action, the cover group commander 
must do what he can to ensure that a proper response can be made if 
a Situation arises in which he judges that hostages are about to be 
killed. Action of any sort should be deferred at this stage if pos- 
sible, but not at the cost of an innocent life. At this stage of 
the operation, in the absence of sophisticated planning, it is 
likely that only two possibilities will exist: 

(a) The stationing of riflemen in suitable locations to shoot the 
criminal if there is no other way of preventing him from kill- 
ing a hostage. 

(b) Preparations for a small team which will be able to mount a 
physical attack if nothing else will suffice. 

There should be in each police force a reasonable number of 
highly trained riflemen equipped with superbly accurate rifles. An 
adequate number of these must be deployed in the cover group so as 
to provide the maximum possible coverage. If, for example, the 
criminal is in a room with only one window and a door, two riflemen 
would be required for the window, stationed well to each side so 
that they have a good field of fire into the opposite side of the 
room. If possible they should have a greater elevation so that they 
are looking and shooting down into the room. In that way a large 
proportion of the room will be within the field of fire of one 
rifleman or the other. Another rifleman, or possibly two, would 
watch the door in case it was opened at a crucial time. Such a de- 
ployment of riflemen will be very difficult if the location is a 
large building, if the criminals move from room to room, if an air- 
craft is involved, or if there are a number of criminals. In such 
cases the cover group commander must do what he can to provide this 
protection, but in no case will he be able to provide complete pro- 
tection. In these circumstances, the individual rifleman will re- 
spond to what he sees. If a situation develops in which a hostage 
is about to be killed, he must react by shooting. His shot must be 
immediately and totally effective and, having regard to the circum- 
stances likely to prevail, nothing short of a head or spine shot is 
likely to be fast enough. The death of the criminal is almost 
certain. 

In every location there will be areas which riflemen cannot 
cover, and situations in which they cannot operate. If there is 
Serious and immediate danger to the hostages and the riflemen cannot 
help, there may be no alternative to sending a party of police for- 
ward, ill planned and ill prepared though such action might be. The 
cover group commander should therefore organise a two man raid 
group with perhaps three support men, equipped with pistols, shot- 
guns and body armour. This team must be held in reserve, close to 
the most likely point of entry. To send the team in at this stage 
of the operation is almost certain to result in casualties amongst 
both police and hostages. There can be no justification for such a 
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course of action unless it is clear that what they can achieve will 
justify the probable loss of life. If, for example, it is judged 
that a number of hostages are very likely to be shot, the risk may 
be justified. In fact such a situation is unlikely to arise. The 
team should be organised and placed on standby for the most extreme 
emergency, but it should not be used until there is no alternative. 
The raid group commander must, however, begin to plan his assault so 
that, if it must take place, he has prepared a plan and contingency 
plans. 

2 Criminals demand negotiations: The cover group commander's 
task is to achieve a full strategic containment and not to enter 
into negotiations, nor try to make demands of the criminals. Yet 
the criminals may make demands of the police at an early stage. The 
cover group commander must not take upon himself the role of negoti- 
ator. His task is to command; to plan, to deploy and generally to 
control the entire operation. He should appoint as negotiator a 
competent police officer, skilled in interrogation, and experienced 
in dealing with all types of criminal. Negotiations should be 
avoided at this stage if possible, but if they must take place the 
negotiator must seek to delay matters until the main part of the 
operation has been prepared. The negotiator should be a man who can 
do this without arousing suspicion or precipitating action. In 
cases involving terrorists, an interpreter may be required to assist 
the negotiator. 

3 Criminals surrender: It is extremely unlikely that the crimi- 
nals will surrender at this stage when they feel that they have com- 
plete control of the situation. Should they do so it is most impor- 
tant that the hostages be secured before the criminals can change 
their minds. The raid group will arrest the criminals and they may 
need support men to assist them. The remainder of the support group 
will move in at once to take charge of the hostages. The size of 
the support group and the numbers allocated to each aspect of its 
task will be adjusted according to the numbers of criminals and 
hostages. 

l Break-out by criminals without hostages: The reaction to this 
contingency will be somewhat different to that in cases not involv- 
ing hostages. The most important task will be to secure the hos- 
tages and to prevent the criminals returning to them. The raid and 
support groups should therefore move in at once, the raid group con- 
centrating on preventing the criminals from returning, and the 
support group on securing the hostages. When this has been done the 
hostage situation has ceased to exist.” The criminals may be arrest- 
ed by the raid group or by that part of the cover group into whose 
area they have moved. In the unlikely event of it proving impos- 
sible to prevent a break beyond the inner containment, the non- 
rifleman in the cover group pair will move to maintain contact 
whilst the cover group commander redeploys other men to recontain. 

5 Break-out by criminal using hostage as shield: The overall 
policy requires that as far as humanly possible the criminal shall 
not be permitted to escape with his hostage. Four courses of action 
are open. 

(a) To challenge the criminal, telling him that he will not be 
permitted to escape and demanding his surrender. Much will depend 
on the degree of psychological mastery felt by the criminal. If he 
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is sure that he still has the whip hand he may be unlikely to sur- 
render, but if his break is a last effort he may well capitulate. 
If there is a surrender the raid group must deal with the criminal 
whilst support men move in to deal with the hostage. Riflemen must 
be ready to act instantly in case of a failure which leads to the 
probability of immediate action against the hostage. 

(b) In some cases it may be practicable for the raid group to 
launch a physical attack on the criminal during the course of his 
escape. Such an attack must not be launched where a criminal poses 
an instant threat to the hostage as, for example, when he has a gun 
to the hostage's head with his finger on the trigger. Even if the 
criminal can be taken off guard and the location lends itself to a 
Surprise attack, the raid group will have only a second or so in 
which they must be totally effective. Any failure is likely to lead 
to the death of a hostage. This course of action is likely to be 
appropriate only in exceptional cases. Riflemen should be prepared 
to act in case of a failure. 

(c) Where the level of danger to the hostage is high it may well 
be that the only practicable action which will be fast enough and 
effective enough will be to have riflemen shoot the criminal. Dras- 
tic though such action may be, it must be seen in the context of the 
danger to the hostage and the broader dangers inherent in any 
failure to implement a sound hostage policy. If such a course of 
action is taken, any shot fired must be totally effective. To 
create a wound which did not totally incapacitate the criminal at 
once would be virtually to guarantee the death of a hostage. No 
weapon other than a rifle in the hands of a skilled Sniper is appro- 
priate to the task and if more than one criminal is involved there 
must be one rifleman per criminal at least. Situations may arise 
where the escaping criminal is holding a gun to the hostage's head 
with his finger on the trigger. The shooting of such a criminal 
would not necessarily save the hostage's life. The shock or con- 
vulsion caused by the hit could result in the criminal's gun being 
fired, even though he was killed. In such a situation the criminal 
must be distracted by some movement or noise to one side so as to 
allow an effective rifle shot. 

(a) Despite the existence of a firm policy, and despite all pre- 
cautions, situations will arise in which police action is not pos- 
sible at this stage. The cover group commander may have no practic- 
able course of action other than to allow the criminal to leave the 
immediate area with his hostage. Lack of manpower, lack of prepara- 
tion, or lack of opportunity may prevent action at this early stage. 
If there is no alternative to allowing the criminal to leave, the 
cover group commander must seek to maintain contact with pursuit 
and parallel route cover. There are good grounds for saying that a 
Sky-jacker should never be permitted to compel an aeroplane to take 
off with its load of hostages, but in such a context 'never' is too 
strong a word. Certainly such a move must be resisted by every 
means, including the most extreme. Once the plane is in the air the 
Situation is completely out of the control of the police and the hi- 
jacker could kill all the hostages by a single deliberate or 
accidental move. Despite all this, situations will arise where the 
police will not be able to prevent the plane taking off. There is a 
great danger that this last course of action might be seized upon as 
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an easy way out by a cover group commander who wishes to defer 
action because he lacks the moral courage to adopt a more positive 
attitude. Such a failure is neither more nor less than professional 
cowardice. 


ORGANISATION - CONTAINMENT PHASE 


The containment phase will build up as men and equipment become 
available. The cover group commander must establish his require- 
ments for effective containment and must then determine priorities 
so that he can allocate resources as they become available. 


(a) Manpower 
In relation to a simple building or an aircraft in which one or two 


criminals hold a small number of hostages, the manpower requirements 
might conform roughly to the following: 


Cover group Ten men, five of whom are riflemen, acting as 
sniper pairs 

Raid group Two men 

Support group Three men 

Perimeter group Ten men or possibly many more in some 
situations 


Commander and staff Four men; staff might include a staff 

officer, a negotiator and a translator 
Priority would be given to the first four or five men in the cover 
group who would later be supplemented by riflemen to produce, the 
five sniper pairs. Next would come the start of a perimeter group, 
followed by the establishment of the raid and support groups. 
Finally the perimeter group would be brought up to strength. Any 
further men arriving at the scene would then be held in reserve at a 
rendezvous post until the operational commander called for them. In 
other situations that number of men would be totally inadequate and 
it might be necessary to have more riflemen to cover the various 
danger spots. In busy areas an amazingly large number of men would 
quickly be needed in the perimeter group. 


(b) Command structure 


All men will come under the direction of the cover group commander 
until the containment phase is completed and the operational comman- 
der is ready to take over. The command structure will therefore be: 


ik Cover Group Commander 


Administrative Assistance 


1 Cover Group Perimeter Group Raid Group Support 
1 Sniper Pairs, Commander with Commander Group 


| controlled Sub-Commanders Commander 
| directly as necessary 
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Command post: The cover group commander should establish a 
command post from which he will operate. This should allow him a 
view of as much of the scene as practicable. If communications are 
adequate the post need be no more than a police car at this stage, 
but should eventually be a suitable building with accommodation and 
facilities for efficient control. 

Rendezvous post: The rendezvous post for the first arrivals will 
probably be the command post, but at an early stage a separate 
rendezvous post should be established a short distance away. 

Uncommitted men: In the early stages of the containment phase 
any available men will be pressed into action. Later, the cover 
group commander will be more selective and may replace some of the 
initial arrivals. He must avoid the temptation to over-man, and 
should ensure that any spare men go into reserve until they are re- 
quired by the operational commander. It will be necessary to take 
steps to ensure that the men remain in reserve and an officer will 
have to be appointed to take charge of them. 


(c) Equipment 


As in the case of manpower, the cover group commander will have to 
make the best use of such equipment as is available in the first 
place. He must quickly establish his needs and take steps to obtain 
that equipment as soon as possible. 

(i) Weapons: All men should be armed with pistols and for maxi- 
mum flexibility this should include the perimeter men. Rifles will 
be required in the cover group. Each sniper must have his own per- 
sonal weapon which he will bring to the scene along with associated 
equipment. Shotguns would be useful to the raid group in the un- 
likely event of their being forced to execute an attack, and might 
also be used by the observers in the cover group sniper pairs in 
certain locations. 

(ii) Communications: Communications too will have to be built up 
in the initial stages and there is a great danger of multiplicity 
of incompatible schemes. The first arrivals will probably be 
equipped with pocket radios based on the normal territorial control. 
Initial deployment will have to be through this control but, as soon 
as possible, an exclusive radio scheme should be established. When 
the exclusive scheme is working all other radios must be withdrawn 
and taken away from the scene to ensure that there is no mistake in 
issuing. Radio call signs will, as usual, correspond to the group 
and location or an allocated number, e.g. 'Front cover' or ‘Raid 
one'. Loud hailers will be required by the negotiator, by the sup- 
port group for use by the raid group, and by various members of the 
perimeter group. 

(iii) Other equipment: As quickly as possible other essential 
equipment should be acquired and distributed: identification such 
as armbands for men in plain clothes; body armour for raid and sup- 
port groups; lighting for the scene if needed; handlamps for the 
raid group; forcing equipment for the raid group; handcuffs for 
all men, with extra pairs for the raid group; binoculars or night 
vision equipment; barriers and other crowd control aids. 
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(d) Briefing 


(i) Initial briefing: Initial briefing will be restricted by the 
cover group commander's own lack of information and by the need for 
urgency in getting at least an initial deployment of cover and peri- 
meter men. Subsequent arrivals may be slightly better briefed but 
the general lack of information will remain. Despite these diffi- 
culties the cover group commander must supply as much information as 
possible and must be clear and definite in describing his plan, the 
contingency plans and the role of each man. 

(ii) Progressive briefing: Progressive briefing may have to be 
used to compensate for the inadequacy of the initial briefing. It 
will also be used to disseminate any additional information which 
comes to hand. The two way aspect of progressive briefing is parti- 
cularly important. The members of the cover group will often be 
able to add significantly to the information available and the 
negotiator, if he is used, should also be able to do much to com- 
plete the picture. 

(iii) Control of shooting: The firing of a single shot in a hos- 
tage situation will be an extremely serious development which will 
give rise to all sorts of speculation and could start a chain re- 
action which ends in needless tragedy. Any shot, whether fired by 
police or criminals, must be reported at once by anyone who can give 
reliable information. When the commander has determined what has 
happened he should disseminate sufficient information to ensure that 
no police officer is left with a mistaken impression of events. 


Conclusion 


And so the containment phase is complete. It is of necessity rather 
a complex phase, though it is less complex than this detailed ex- 
planation might indicate at first glance. The basic tactics will 
guide the commander through the complexities in a logical and 
familiar way. The problems will be minimised if the commanders are 
properly trained and mentally prepared. If the trained commander 
has a clear understanding of what he is seeking to achieve, contain- 
ment can be developed smoothly and efficiently. 


MAIN OPERATION 


An operational commander of appropriate rank and experience should 
be nominated as early as possible. When he arrives at the scene he 
must first review the containment operation and make any adjustments 
he thinks necessary. When he is satisfied that containment is being 
implemented according to his wishes, he should leave the cover group 
commander to get on with that whilst he turns to his own job of 
planning and preparing the main operation in strict conformity with 
the basic tactics. 
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PLANNING 
(a) Gathering information 


Some information will be available from the cover group commander's 
efforts, but the operational commander must now take steps to ac- 
quire detailed information about all aspects of the problem. The 
information required can be listed under three headings: the loca- 
tion, the criminals and the hostages. 

(i) The location: Information about the location must be as com- 
plete as possible. If a building is involved, the information may 
be gathered from maps and plans, from occupants of the building or 
from frequent visitors, and should include: a large scale map of 
the immediate area; plans of the building, floor by floor; details 
of all entrances and exits including windows, fire escapes, refuse 
chutes, etc. - where appropriate, information about the type and 
strength of door fastenings should be included; location of main 
and room lighting switches; location of staircases and lifts, in- 
formation about the materials used, power source and switching for 
lifts, etc.; any ventilation systems including such apparently 
minor points as extractor fans; any telephones installed with the 
telephone numbers, locations of any extensions; layout of furniture 
in rooms occupied by criminals or hostages; composition and bullet 
resistant qualities of floors, inner walls and other parts of the 
structure. 

Information about an aircraft could probably be supplied by some- 
one such as a senior airline official or engineer who is completely 
familiar with the type of aircraft concerned. Technical drawings of 
aircraft tend to be so complicated that the police commander would 
not be able to interpret them, and simplified drawings would be re- 
quired. Of particular value are the detailed cut-away models of 
aircraft which are often found in airline offices. The information 
required might include: maps of the area; simple plans or models 
of the aircraft layout; methods of immobilising the aircraft from 
the outside; location of special hazards such as fuel tanks; loca- 
tion of all entrances and exits, including emergency exits and 
points at which entry could be forced through the aircraft skin (it 
might, for example, be possible to get into a baggage compartment 
without being seen from the aircraft, and then to cut through into 
the main cabin using an explosives cutting charge for speed); de- 
tails of communication systems, including normal aircraft radio, 
links with grounds crews, and location of controls for the intemal 
public address system; bullet resistant qualities of seating and of 
any internal bulkheads; nature and location of any cargo, including 
baggage; access from main cabin to flight deck. 

Hostage situations will arise in locations other than buildings 
or aircraft, but information of a similar type will be required in 
respect of any location. 

(ii) The criminals: Detailed information about the criminals is 
vital to decisions about the nature of negotiations and the nature 
and timing of any attack. It is important to know: the number of 
criminals involved; the category into which they fall (terrorist, 
hardened criminal or deranged offender); the identity of each in- 
dividual criminal, including all names and nicknames which might be 
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helpful to the negotiator; details of any leaders amongst the 
group; the present physical and mental state of the criminals; any 


position of the criminals in relation to the hostages; and the 
criminals' backgrounds. (In relation to terrorists this would in- 
clude details of their organisation, its aims, political beliefs, 
philosophy, any Significant religious or ethnic traits, and so on. 
An effective intelligence system would have this information imme- 
diately available in respect of all terrorist organisations, no 
matter how small or remote.) 

In relation to hardened criminals, the information should include 
full details of previous convictions and behaviour, recent medical 
reports, details of family and associates, methods used in recent 
offences and other Similar details. Criminal records and criminal 
intelligence should supply this. 

In relation to the mentally deranged offender, it will be impor- 
tant to know the nature of the illness and the factors which the 
offender, in his present state, sees as significant. Especially im- 
portant will be information about those things which the offender 
Sees as harmful or opposed to him, and those he sees as helpful. It 
may be that the offender sees himself persecuted by the police, in 
which case a negotiator would pretend to be someone other than a 
police officer. Alternatively, the offender might hold a grudge 
against doctors and consider the police neutral or friendly. De- 
tailed information about any previous violent outbreaks will be 
vital, and this should include information about methods used to 


(iii) The hostages: Decisions about the nature and timing of any 
action will be related to the degree of risk to the hostages, and 
the information required about them will include: the number of 
hostages; their identities, ages, sex and other personal informa- 
tion; the positions of the hostages within the location in relation 
to the criminals; how the hostages are held, e.g. at gunpoint, 
bound and gagged, or under relatively casual surveillance; the 
physical and mental state of each hostage, including the degree to 
which they have accepted the dominance of the criminals; any spe- 
cial relationships or significance of all or Some of the hostages to 
the criminals, for example, the presence of Jews in a situation in- 
volving Arab terrorists. 

Information about the criminals and the hostages will be avail- 
able from many sources but of special importance, though often over- 
looked, is surveillance at the scene. Visual surveillance may be 
through powerful telescopes, supplemented by still or cine cameras 
with long range lenses to record all significant detail. Especially 


whenever possible, use should be made of specialised cameras the 
lenses of which can be inserted via ventilators, etc., into the room 
in question. Audio surveillance may be by means of small micro- 
phones inserted into the room or, if this is impractical, by means 
of directional or laser microphones set up outside. All conversa- 
tions must be recorded for instant replay. 'Bugging' of this sort 
is vital to an assessment of the situation inside and to judgments 
about the tactics to be employed and the timing of operations. The 
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gathering and sifting of all this information may, in some opera- 
tions, demand the appointment of additional administrative staff in- 
cluding an intelligence officer, a psychologist and some assistants. 


(b) Basic plan 


The complexity of an operation involving hostages has been stressed, 
and if this complexity is not to lead to confusion, it is important 
that the planning phase be completed step by step. Whilst details 
of the location, numbers of criminals and hostages and other factors 
will produce an infinite range of situations, there are, in fact, 
only three methods by which the operation can be ended satisfac- 
torily: 

(i) The criminal surrenders. 

(ii) The criminal is overcome by a close quarter attack which may 

or may not involve shooting. 

(iii) The criminal is shot at longer range by a sniper. 
The commander may well have to be something of an opportunist, that 
is he may have to prepare for more than one course of action and 
then implement a particular plan when an opportunity presents 
itself. Alternatively, the commander may seek to create his oppor- 
tunity by some subterfuge or trick, or by a positive manoeuvre. In- 
variably there will be two distinct aims, that of arresting or in- 
capacitating the criminal, and that of securing the hostages. In 
some cases the securing of the hostages will be the aim of the basic 
operation, whilst the arrest of the criminal will be deferred to a 
secondary operation. In cases where the first aim is the arrest or 
incapacitation of the criminal, it is likely that the securing of 
the hostages will have to be carried out simultaneously as part of 
the same basic plan. 


Surrender of the criminal 


Almost invariably, the first police efforts will be directed to 
securing a surrender by the criminal. This might be achieved by: 
(i) Immediate demands for surrender 
(ii) The application of psychological pressure 
(iii) The use of indirect force such as CS or other means of making 
the location untenable 
(iv) Threats made in an open confrontation when the criminal is 
ordered to surrender at gunpoint 
The aims will be 1 to arrest the criminal and 2 to secure the hos- 
tages; and these two must be achieved as near simultaneously as 
possible. 

(i) Immediate demands for surrender: In most hostage situations, 
the police will wish to make demands for surrender as soon as the 
situation has stabilised, and before more complex basic plans can be 
prepared and implemented. That such demands may be made at an early 
stage in no way permits incomplete preparation. Having regard for 
the circumstances of the particular case, the commander must produce 
a detailed plan to cover the actions of his raid and support groups. 
If a criminal indicates his willingness to surrender he will 
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normally be ordered out to a point at which the raid group, with 
some support, can deal with him. Simultaneously, other support men 
must move in at once to secure the hostages. 

A surrender in response to immediate demands is unlikely whilst 
the criminal maintains a psychological mastery of the situation. 

The first steps must, therefore, be directed towards shifting the 
mastery towards the police. There will be no time for a careful 
psychological build-up to the negotiations, nor for the detailed 
psychological monitoring of effects. It is therefore vital during 
this phase of an operation that the negotiator does not remove all 
hope of success. The negotiator's task is very difficult. Whilst 
maintaining mastery of the situation and attempting to produce a 
surrender, he must ensure that he does not provoke a reaction which 
will endanger the hostages. These immediate demands are unlikely to 
succeed yet, in most cases, they must be tried, and they must be 
planned in detail on the assumption that the criminal will surren- 
der. The negotiating process will have the additional benefit of 
adding significantly to the information available to the police and 
might therefore facilitate some other course of action at a later 
stage. 

(ii) Application of psychological pressure: In appropriate 
cases, a surrender might be induced by the application of psycholo- 
gical pressures to the criminal over a period of time. This method 
might be described as 'prain-washing' the criminal into an accep- 
tance of the proposition that he can gain nothing from his situation 
and he has no alternative to releasing his hostage and surrendering. 
There are a number of pre-conditions to the feasibility of such a 
plan. In the first place the ability and determination of authority 
to resist demands must be perfectly clear. Any hope of success can 
be destroyed by a history of weakness on the part of authority; by 
any indications of weakness during negotiations; or by any indica- 
tion that external pressures from the press, public opinion, or 
other parties, might bring about a change in policy. Second, it is 
vital to ensure that the psychological condition of the criminal and 
the hostages is sufficiently stable. The hostages must have the 
mental and physical resources to avoid the sort of breakdown which 
might make them panic or respond ageressively. The criminal must be 
known to be sufficiently stable to respond to pressure. The method 
is unlikely to work with the mentally unbalanced or with totally 
committed political fanatics. 

The process is bound to be protracted. It is essential, first, 
that time be allowed for the establishmént of a relationship between 
the criminal and the hostages. The build-up of this relationship 
must be carefully monitored by audio and visual surveillance to 
ensure that a hostage is unlikely to break down and spoil the re- 
lationship. Monitoring will also indicate when the relationship has 
developed to a point where the criminal will be unlikely to harm his 
hostages in cold blood. During this time, the police negotiator 
must be relatively passive, delaying any decisions, conceding noth- 
ing, but leaving the criminal with the vague hope that he may even- 
tually extricate himself. 

When it is judged that the relationship between the criminal and 
the hostages has developed, it becomes necessary for the police to 
create a relationship with the criminal so that there can be a 
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useful dialogue. It will frequently be necessary to create this 
relationship on a personal basis with an individual negotiator who 
will then have to be constantly available. When these relationships 
have been established, the attitude of the police should change, 
almost imperceptibly, towards establishing in the mind of the crimi- 
nal that his situation is hopeless. The process is very delicate. 
If the criminal's behaviour pattern indicates the possibility of a 
violent reaction, police activity must be toned down a little; if 
his resistance is low, the pressure should be increased. Pressure 
can be applied in many ways: by the presence of overwhelming force; 
by the continuous lighting of the area; by the isolation of the 
criminal from all contact with the outside world; by playing upon 
known political goals, on the effects of bad publicity, or upon par- 
ticular ethnic, religious or political factors; by allowing care- 
fully selected information, such as news of the arrest of a con- 
federate, to reach the criminal; and by the tone, nature and timing 
of verbal exchanges. During this protracted process, a very deli- 
cate balance must be maintained and this will only be possible if 
the psychological importance of every word and every action can be 
properly assessed. 

This method was employed in a blaze of publicity in two cases in 
1975. In the first, three criminals attempted a robbery at a London 
restaurant. When the robbery failed, they took eight people hostage 
and held them in a small basement room. Two of the hostages were 
released after a short time. The firm attitude of the police was 
made clear from the start, and extra psychological pressure became 
available following the arrest of two other men connected with the 
robbery. Audio and visual surveillance was maintained and psycholo- 
gical advice was constantly available. After 122 hours the siege 
ended when the criminals sent out the hostages. Two criminals 
followed, leaving their guns behind, but the third man shot himself 
in the stomach. A second case, in the Irish Republic, involved a 
Dutch businessman who was kidnapped by terrorists on 3 October. No 
confrontation occurred until 21 October when the hostage was traced 
to a house in a small village where he was being held by two terror- 
ists, a man and a woman. The police immediately and publicly adopt- 
ed the approach used in London. This incident dragged on for seven- 
teen days, during which the terrorists displayed considerable resis- 
tance to the psychological pressures, and during which they fired 
several shots, wounding one detective. The hostage was ill used on 
many occasions, and later confirmed that the aggressive tendencies 
of one of the criminals came dangerously close to breaking point on 
several occasions. Finally, the terrorists threw their guns from a 
window before allowing the hostage out and surrendering. 

These two cases led to much laudatory comment in the press and 
amongst policemen, and led to the creation of a body of opinion that 
here, at last, was the way to deal with all hostage situations. 

This method is certainly one way of dealing with some hostage situa- 
tions, but it is far from being the only way. Before this particu- 
lar plan is accepted, careful consideration must be given to a range 
of factors. By its very nature, the psychological pressure must be 
built up over a period of days. Throughout this time the hostage is 
left entirely at the mercy of the criminal, and the police may have 
very little chance of effective intervention if things go wrong. To 
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allow such a situation to continue unnecessarily is a negation of 
the basic duty of the police. It is suggested by many that this 
method, and the less sophisticated ‘wait and see' method, are a 
means of avoiding bloodshed, but there has been a not insignificant 
number of cases of this type where the criminals have killed their 
hostages without apparent cause. 

In the two cases referred to, and in other protracted hostage 
situations, the fact that the hostages suffered little or no physi- 
cal injury has overshadowed serious psychiatric damage. In August 
1973, a young man and three young women were held hostage for six 
days in a Swedish bank. On their release they had to be detained in 
a psychiatric clinic for ten days. When called to give evidence at 
the subsequent trial, all suffered a relapse, and all were still re- 
ceiving psychiatric treatment almost two years later. A protracted 
hostage situation could well produce psychiatric problems more 
serious and more permanent than many physical injuries. 

The method depends to a very large extent on psychological 
assessments. The lives of hostages, and the wider implications of 
the handling of hostage situations, depend not on some precise 
science but on judgments and opinions. Psychology is not a precise 
science, and psychologists vary widely in their interpretation of 
various facets of human behaviour. No matter how thorough the moni- 
toring, no psychologist can predict exactly how the criminal or the 
hostages will respond. One minor error, one single misinterpreta- 
tion, could lead to the death of a hostage. 

The time involved in the development of the necessary pressures 
creates many problems. The fact that the hostages' lives are at 
risk throughout the period has already been mentioned. The delay 
also allows the build-up of pressures on authority through the media 
or from other parties. In the Irish case outlined above, pressures 
for a compromise were developing in Holland. In many cases, poli- 
cies will be swayed by such pressures. The time involved can also 
be used by the criminals to impede any other form of action. In the 
Irish case the criminals and their hostage were originally confined 
to one bedroom, which might have been relatively easy to attack. 
During the siege they broke through walls to give themselves access 
to the entire first floor, making their positions less predictable, 
and any possible attack more difficult. A further point to be con- 
sidered in relation to the time factor concerns the cost in both 
time and inconvenience. It has been reported that the owners of 
premises near the London restaurant lost something approaching half 
a million pounds because of their enforced closure. Account must 
also be taken of the cost of the police operation itself, not only 
in terms of cash, but in terms of the withdrawal of police resources 
from other areas. 

All these factors must be taken into account before the applica- 
tion of psychological pressure is accepted as the basic plan for an 
operation. A great danger is that this is an easy option for the 
police commander. Relative inactivity, where any aggressive action 
can be seen not to have been initiated by the police, is easier to 
explain than positive and effective action. If injuries result from 
inactivity, the commander can try to absolve himself from blame and 
can point to previous tsuccesses' as justification for his policy. 
The fact that, over the years, a wide range of different policies 
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has achieved as many successes is unlikely to be mentioned. This 
basic plan is superficially attractive and will certainly be appro- 
priate in some cases. In many other cases it will be quite in- 
appropriate, whilst in others it will be the least suitable of a 
number of alternatives. 

(iii) Surrender by indirect force: In certain situations it will 
be possible to drive the criminal out by the use of CS, or by some 
other means of making his location untenable. In many cases the 
delay involved before CS is sufficiently effective will create un- 
acceptable dangers unless it is used in conjunction with a close 
quarter attack. Occasionally, where a criminal is known to be at a 
point of low resistance, CS might be introduced surreptitiously to 
give the final impetus to a surrender. This method was used 
successfully in the 1973 Swedish bank siege. It must be stressed 
that there are considerable dangers from the use of indirect force 
in any situation in which the police cannot readily intervene to 
save the hostages. If, exceptionally, CS is used for the purpose of 
forcing a surrender, a basic plan similar to that for a surrender in 
response to immediate demands will be appropriate, but account will 
have to be taken of the points made in Chapter 7 about the possible 
behaviour of the criminal. Careful preparation will also have to be 
made for securing the hostages who will also have been subjected to 
the high concentration of CS which is desirable in these cases. 

(iv) Surrender by threats: The use of threats to induce a sur- 
render will be almost entirely opportunist, but situations do arise 
where a criminal in an exposed position seeks to make use of a hos- 
tage in an escape. Where the police are likely to be able to stop 
the criminal before he can harm the hostage, they may feel able to 
challenge him and force a surrender. Implicit in the demands for 
such a surrender must be a willingness to carry through any threats 
which, in the circumstances, can only be to shoot. Contingency 
planning and deployment of riflemen must be such as will reduce the 
risk to the hostage as far as possible. Once again, a raid group 
must be in position to deal with the criminal, and support men must 
be available to deal with the hostages. This method will be based 
to a large extent on outfacing the criminal. He will be threatening 
to shoot the hostage whilst the police will be saying that they will 
shoot him if he makes any move other than to surrender. Undoubtedly 
the most important factor is the attitude of the officer (usually 
R1) who makes the surrender demand. A too hasty move or a too hesi- 
tant attitude could each spell disaster. R1 must appear confident 
and ruthless, yet not vindictive. 


Close quarter attack 


At first glance it may seem that a close quarter attack on criminals 
who are holding hostages is certain to result in deaths or injuries. 
An ill conceived or poorly executed attack will produce just such 
results and there is certainly no room for a military-style bayonet 
charge. Yet, with proper preparation and planning which takes 
account of all the factors involved, such attacks can succeed and 
have succeeded many times. The attack may be (i) opportunist; it 
may be (ii) a carefully prepared and timed attack resulting from a 
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great deal of preparatory work; or it may be (iii) facilitated by 
some trick or subterfuge. The aim of the attack will vary according 
to the circumstances. In most cases it will involve the dual aim of 
arresting or incapacitating the criminal and simultaneously securing 
the hostages. Occasionally the attack will involve only the secur- 
ing of the hostages, leaving the arrest of the criminal to a secon- 
dary operation which will be launched only when the hostages are 
clear. 

(i) Opportunist attacks: A hostage situation arose in the North 
of England in which a mentally deranged offender held a number of 
people at gunpoint. At one stage the offender became so sure of 
himself that he appeared at an upstairs window and at the same time 
all the hostages could be counted at a downstairs window. Had the 
police been ready, they could have mounted an attack through the 
front door, sealing off the staircase and securing the hostages. 

The real problem would then have been over and the arrest of the 
criminal would have been a secondary operation involving a simple 
besieged criminal. Such a course of action would have involved an 
opportunist attack which had as its aim only the securing of the 
hostages. 

In many cases an opportunist attack of that type might be facili- 
tated by the use of chemical munitions, particularly where the 
amount of separation between criminal and hostages was not as great 
as that described above. The use of burning munitions, which take 
time to build up to their maximum concentration and which produce 
obscuring smoke, is most undesirable. Munitions such as the Ferret 
cartridge described in Chapter 7 can be used to produce an imme- 
diate, massive and invisible concentration of CS. It happens more 
frequently than one might expect that the criminal is seen in one 
room whilst his hostages are in another room, perhaps across a 
corridor. Using non-obscuring CS munitions, a pattern of dispersion 
would start at the door leading from the criminal's room, producing 
a massive concentration there, and then move inwards towards the 
criminal. In this way the criminal can be forced from the door. In 
contrast with the normal besieged criminal situation, the amount of 
CS used should be such as will immobilise and incapacitate the 
criminal before he can get out. 

Opportunist attacks are most likely to work in incidents involv- 
ing the mentally deranged or, perhaps, the individual hardened 
criminal or terrorist. As the number of criminals increase, the 
opportunities for such an attack become less and less and the 
chances of success are reduced. No matter what the situation, a 
suitable opportunity may never arise and, whilst the commander 
should be prepared to seize every opportunity, he should not simply 
sit and wait. He must prepare to create an opportunity. 

(ii) Timed attacks: A timed close quarter attack is likely to 
have as its aim the simultaneous arrest or incapacitation of the 
criminals and the securing of the hostages. It will depend for its 
success on impact. The preparatory stage must involve efforts to 
reduce the vigilance, physical capacity and mental resistance of the 
criminals. The attack should be timed to coincide with the lowest 
possible resistance levels. If such an attack is sudden, massive, 
violent and disorientating, the police will have a period of from a 
few seconds to several minutes during which even the best trained 
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individual will be stunned into inactivity. 

The preparatory stage of such an attack is almost entirely a 
matter for the negotiator. He must create uncertainty and concern 
without destroying hope. He must ensure that the criminals get no 
rest, returning frequently and at intervals of no more than a couple 
of hours. He must demand and offer concessions, plead for con- 
sideration, issue threats, appeal to honour, offer alternative 
courses of action, and generally keep the negotiations alive. 
Occasionally he may create the impression that the police will capi- 
tulate to the criminals' demands, but he should think carefully 
before doing so because it is likely to boost their morale rather 
than reduce it. The process may continue for a considerable time 
but there are good grounds for saying that it must not be carried on 
for too long. During the first twenty-four or thirty-six hours the 
probability is that none of the criminals will sleep, but at some 
stage, probably shortly after twenty-four hours or so, some of them 
will have to sleep and so will refresh themselves. There is a 
general lowering of resistance in people during the early hours of 
the morning and, although this can be counteracted, it is a point 
worthy of consideration. The dawn attack, though something of a 
cliché, still has much to commend it. 

The success of the best timed attack is dependent entirely on a 
period of stunned inactivity, but time will be short and the raid 
group must have a perfectly planned route and programme of actions. 
They must be got as close as possible to their objective before the 
open attack begins. When the attack is launched it should be accom- 
panied by a variety of techniques to increase impact and disorienta- 
tion. Before the attack there should be silence, but the attack 
should be accompanied with the maximum noise, screaming, shouting, 
explosions, broadcast high frequency sounds and so on. Whenever 
possible the noise should be accompanied by physical effects, the 
smashing open of doors and windows, or the shock waves from explo- 
Sions. Lights can also be used to great advantage. Searchlights, 
floodlights or flares will, if used suddenly, produce a considerable 
impact and help to disorientate. If lights are used precautions 
will have to be taken to avoid dazzling police officers. Disorien- 
tation can be increased by producing these effects from different 
quarters in rapid succession. 

Perhaps an extreme example of the techniques might involve a 
situation in which four terrorists are holding six hostages in a two 
room flat, and are making impossible demands. A door from the 
corridor to which the police have access leads into a sitting room 
from where another door leads into the bedroom. There are windows 
outside both sitting room and bedroom. The flats around the one in 
question have been evacuated, as have those flats opposite the win- 
dows. Tough negotiations have continued all day and the terrorists 
are left at 2 a.m. with many worries but with an indication that the 
authorities are perhaps weakening a little and will speak to them 
again at 6 a.m. 

The attack might then be timed for 3 a.m. Outside the door of 
the flat will be assembled two raid groups, each with support men. 
In a flat opposite, and at a higher level will be two searchlights 
and several officers with shotguns. Other support men will be in 
the flat above that in which the hostages are held. The attack will 
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begin with the firing of a number of Ferret CS cartridges through 
both windows. At the same instant both searchlights will be switch- 
ed on and support men from the flat above will then swing a number 
of small concussion grenades and flares through the windows. A sup- 
port man outside the flat will burst open the door with a sledge 
hammer or a small explosives cutting charge and small concussion 
grenades will be thrown from there. Men in the flat above will then 
use an explosives cutting charge on their floor to knock some of the 
ceiling down on to the criminals. A loud speaker will direct a 
loud, high pitched warbling or screaming sound into the flat. The 
first raid group will then burst through the door followed by their 
three support men. They will deal with any criminals in the first 
room and will be followed immediately by the second raid group who 
will go directly to the bedroom. The two support groups will at 
once start collecting up the hostages in their rooms and taking them 
out. The officer who used the hammer on the door will remain out- 
Side to give such protection as he can. All police officers would, 
of course, be wearing respirators. The basic plan would have to 
give a much more detailed and precise progression of events, but 
that outline gives an indication of how the system might work in an 
extreme case. When only one criminal is in a known location, the 
sudden bursting in of the raid group might be sufficient by itself. 

(iii) Attack by subterfuge: A close quarter attack might well be 
facilitated by some trick or subterfuge. The most elementary illus- 
tration occurred in the North of England. A deranged man was hold- 
ing a child hostage at knife—point in a barricaded room. The police 
negotiator established that the man's relationship with his wife was 
a key factor and so she was brought to the scene, but not allowed to 
go inside. After speaking to his wife the man became emotional and 
asked to be allowed to hold his wife's hand. The door would open 
only a few inches and so a ladder was brought up to a point near the 
window and the raid group waited. When the man put his hand 
through, it was not his wife who held it, but a rather large police- 
man. As soon as the man was held, the other officers climbed the 
ladder into the room and secured the hostage. Such simple methods 
would work only with the mentally deranged, but a terrorist or 
hardened criminal might accept an offer of safe conduct and expose 
himself to attack during the move to transport provided for hin. 

The range of possibilities is wide, the more so when it is accepted 
that guarantees of safe conduct made under duress should not be 
honoured by the police, who should not hesitate to use them to 
achieve their purpose. 

One trick which is often suggested as a viable proposition is the 
introduction of a drug into food, drink, or perhaps cigarettes. Un- 
fortunately, the advocates of this superficially attractive policy 
fail to think it through. The effect of drugs on persons who are in 
a highly excited, tense and aroused state is unpredictable. Such 
persons will often be little affected by quantities of drugs which 
would incapacitate a normal person. In every case drugs administer- 
ed orally take a considerable time to produce their effects, so the 
criminal will become aware of the fact that he has been drugged long 
before the drug prevents him from taking retaliatory action. 
Finally, the criminal is likely to compel a hostage to sample food 
before he eats. 
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Sniper attacks 


The third basic method of bringing a hostage situation to an end is 
to shoot the criminal from longer range using snipers with their 
highly accurate rifles. We are not Speaking here of the position 
discussed under containment, where a rifleman in the cover group 
sees a situation develop in which the hostage is about to be killed, 
and in response he shoots the criminal. As a basic plan the sniper 
attack is a matter of a calculated decision taken by the commander 
that the level of danger is such that he can properly plan to shoot 
the criminal when an opportunity occurs or is created. The legal 
implications of such a decision have already been discussed and, 
clearly, situations will arise in which the use of such extreme 
measures will be justified. The aim of such a plan is to so in- 
capacitate the criminal that he cannot harm the hostages, and to 
follow this, almost simultaneously, by moving in to secure the hos- 
tages. Any shot fired must be totally effective or the hostage will 
very probably be killed. The likelihood is, therefore, that the 
criminal is to be killed. 

(i) Opportunist sniper attacks: The use of riflemen to bring the 
situation to an end may be opportunist in that riflemen in the cover 
group might be briefed to shoot when next the criminal offers them a 
clear and certain shot. Such action would probably be followed 
immediately by an attack into the location to Secure the hostages. 
An opportunist sniper attack is hardly acceptable as the main course 
of action. If the situation is so serious that a Sniper attack is 
warranted, it will be difficult to justify sitting and waiting for 
an opportunity to arise. It may be that a commander will take ad- 
vantage of any opportunity which presents itself, but as a main 
course of action the commander should be preparing to make his 
opportunities. This type of sniper attack might be used to elimi- 
nate some of the criminals prior to a major close quarter attack. 

In the case outlined earlier it might have been possible to use 
snipers at the same time as CS was used, and so reduce the opposi- 
tion and the danger posed to both hostages and raid group. 

(ii) Sniper attack by subterfuge: In general, a situation which 
calls for a sniper attack will call for the use of some form of sub- 
terfuge to produce an opportunity for a clear and positive shot. If 
more than one criminal is involved it will be vital that all are hit 
more or less simultaneously. The types of deception likely to pro- 
duce suitable opportunities are offers of negotiations to be carried 
out in an exposed place, apparent submission to demands and agree- 
ment to provide transport for an escape, or any other deception 
which will bring the criminals to an exposed location. The location 
and timing of the attack must be selected with great care, and must 
take account of the need to get support men in quickly to secure the 
hostages. To insure against failure by a rifle or a rifleman, there 
must be one sniper to each criminal, plus one additional rifleman 
per two criminals. The additional riflemen will watch their two 
designated criminals and, if one of their colleagues should fail, 
they will be able to rectify matters in sufficient time. 

No weapon other than a rifle is appropriate to a sniper attack. 

A number of cases have occurred in which police have shot criminals 
with pistols at very short range and yet the criminals have still 
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been able to shoot a hostage after being hit by a police bullet. If 
this course of action is decided upon it must be carried through 
efficiently and effectively. There can be no half measures. When- 
ever a sniper attack is to be carried out it will be necessary to 
include in the basic plan arrangements for securing the hostages and 
for ensuring that no danger arises from the partial recovery of a 
criminal. This will almost invariably be done by mounting a close 
quarter attack as soon as the snipers have fired. 


Basic plan summary 


There are three basic methods of bringing a hostage situation to a 
satisfactory conclusion, each of which has its major variations: 
Surrender by criminal induced by: Immediate demands 

Psychological pressure 

Indirect force 

Open threats 


Close quarter attack: Opportunist 
Timed 
Subterfuge 

Sniper attack: Opportunist 
Subterfuge 


In virtually every situation the commander will hope to produce a 
rapid negotiated surrender. The complexity of the operation must 
not divert him from the need to prepare a simple, step-by-step plan 
to deal with that. If, during protracted negotiations the commander 
sees an opportunity for a close quarter attack which will separate 
the hostages from the criminal, he will wish to take advantage of 
it. He should therefore plan for an opportunist close quarter 
attack as soon as he can. In most situations he will also wish to 
prepare for an opportunist sniper attack with its associated action 
to secure the hostages. In effect, these last two plans will be 
sophisticated versions of the contingency plans already prepared by 
the cover group commander, but they must be planned in much greater 
detail, taking account of the additional information available. 
Unless the criminal surrenders at once, the commander will assume 
that he will not surrender at all, and must then move on to select a 
course of action which will bring the situation to an end. From the 
possibilities open to him he will select that course which is most 
likely to succeed in the circumstances, and begin the detailed 
planning of every step. 


(c) Contingency plans 


When the appropriate basic plans have been prepared in detail, the 
commander must turn to contingency plans for each of them. The 
prospect of producing three or four contingency plans for each of 
perhaps four basic plans may seem overwhelming, but on closer exami- 
nation it will be found somewhat simpler than might be anticipated. 
some contingency plans will apply to the entire operation and to all 
basic plans. These will include the action to be taken in case of a 
break-out with or without hostages, and the action to be taken in 
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case of immediate danger to a hostage. If these contingencies are 
prepared it will be found that most of the basic plans will raise 
only one or two additional contingencies, though the more complex 
may raise several. l 

1 Break-out without hostage; 2 Break-out using a hostage as a 
shield: The cover group commander should already have prepared his 
detailed plans to deal with these situations. The plans are de- 
scribed earlier in this chapter and in most cases the operational 
commander will wish simply to check on these before adopting them. 
It will usually be wise to have the cover group commander resume his 
responsibility for the implementation of these plans if the contin- 
gencies arise. 

3 Hostage in immediate danger: It has already been explained 
that two possible courses of action are open, responsive shooting by 
the riflemen and a close quarter attack. Responsive shooting will 
generally be appropriate when only one criminal is involved, when 
riflemen may act more or less independently. Where more than one 
criminal is involved shooting should be co-ordinated if at all pos- 
sible, yet the riflemen cannot simply sit there and watch a hostage 
be killed. In these cases the riflemen must be briefed carefully to 
report at an early stage and to hold fire if possible until co- 
ordinated action can be arranged. If, despite all that, a rifleman 
has to shoot to save a life, he must report the fact at once and the 
commander will have to decide on the next step. The close quarter 
attack will have been meticulously prepared as a basic plan and this 
will be implemented by the operational commander as a contingency if 
the circumstances demand it. 

There should be no need to set out here all the possible contin- 
gencies which could arise during the implementation of one of the 
nine basic plans. The three already set out will cover most points, 
but others will arise. For example, if a close quarter attack is 
planned with the aim of interposing between a criminal and his hos- 
tage in a normal type of house, it may be that the raid and support 
groups will assemble along a windowless wall and, on signal, will 
rush at the front door. The basic plan will call for the first man 
to be a support man wielding a sledge hammer and he will smash off 
the lock or bolts. The raid group will then pass him and move to- 
wards the criminal, perhaps sealing the bottom of the staircase, 
whilst the support group go straight to the hostages to secure them. 
Supposing that, in addition to locks and bolts, the criminal has 
secured the front door by dragging heavy furniture behind it so that 
it cannot be opened. There will be an unexpected delay and a period 
of confusion which might well outlast the criminal's period of in- 
activity. A contingency plan should provide that the last support 
man will carry an iron bar. If all goes well and the door opens, he 
can drop the bar before he goes in. If the door cannot be opened, 
the whole team will simply turn around and the man with the bar will 
smash the sitting room window so that the support group can lead the 
way in. If such a contingency plan is made there will be no great 
delay caused by the failure of one line of attack. Without such a 
contingency plan, the operation could fail with fatal results to a 
hostage. 

Most of the basic plans are quite simple and will raise only one 
or two contingencies in addition to those of general application. 
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Timed close quarter attacks, and close quarter attacks or sniper 
attacks by subterfuge may be complex and could raise several contin- 
gency plans. Each must be provided for by going through the basic 
plan step by step. 


(a) Secondary plans 


Secondary plans will be called for when the basic operation is de- 
signed only to remove the hostages, leaving the criminal contained 
in a besieged criminal situation. The problem remaining is very 
simple, and secondary planning should be restricted to demanding and 
dealing with a surrender. If the criminal will not surrender there 
will be plenty of time to prepare a normal besieged criminal opera- 
tion in the light of the new circumstances. 


ORGANISATION 
(a) Manpower 


When all the basic and contingency plans have been prepared the com- 
mander must examine in detail the manpower requirements for each. 

He must examine the tasks allocated to each of the four groups and 
in so doing may discover omissions in his basic plan. In this sort 
of situation the role of the perimeter group is likely to receive 
too little consideration and it is therefore important that a strong 
and competent officer is appointed to command that group, and that 
he has sufficient men. During the operation the raid and support 
groups may be standing by for considerable periods waiting to put in 
a close quarter attack, either as a contingency plan or as an oppor- 
tunity arises. The riflemen in the cover group must be constantly 
alert and prepared at any moment to deliver a perfect shot if a hos- 
tage is in danger. The length of time for which men can remain at 
peak efficiency in these circumstances is very limited, and it will 
be important to create duplicates of these groups so that men can be 
relieved. Officers in the perimeter group, or in other situations 
where they are not actualiy committed, will need less frequent re- 
liefs, but they must be fed and will eventually need relief. Re- 
serves are therefore essential. 


(b) Command structure 


The command structure will vary somewhat from operation to opera- 
tion. In the brief example of a timed close quarter attack given 
above, four different support groups were operating more or less in- 
dependently. In other cases there may be only one such group. The 
command structure will follow the normal pattern but must be varied 
to take account of the circumstances of the operation and the 
various basic plans which are produced. The following might be 
appropriate to the timed close quarter attack previously discussed: 
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Operational Commander 


Administrative Assistance 


Commander Commander 


Perimeter Group Cover Group 
Sub-Groups Sub-Groups Independent 
(Sniper Pairs) Support Groups Groups 


Administrative assistance: The complexities of a hostage situa- 
tion may require a larger than usual staff for the operational com- 
mander. In a large scale operation it might be necessary to have 
all, or some, of the following: personal staff officer; log 
keeper; negotiator; interpreter; intelligence officer; personnel 
officer who will also be in charge of the rendezvous post; general 
administrator to deal with feeding, equipment, etc.; communications 
officer; media relations officer; transport officer. In addition, 
the cover group commander must retain his own staff officer if he is 
to be responsible for the implementation of contingency plans. 

Command post: In some cases the cover group commander may be 
left at a forward command post whilst the operational commander 
works from a separate post a little further to the rear. Having 
regard to the desirability for the commander to see at least part of 
the scene, for the need for consultation, and for the overriding re- 
quirement to avoid confusion and misdirection of information, a 
single command post should be established whenever possible. 

Rendezvous post: Quite large numbers of men, many of them 
strange to the area, will be involved in a hostage situation. Their 
arrival times will not be carefully pre-arranged and it is therefore 
vital that they be received at a rendezvous post where their arrival 
will be recorded by the personnel officer. They will then be held 
in reserve at the rendezvous post until they are required for a spe- 
cific task. All reserves and men being rested will be held at the 
post and it will be necessary to provide for feeding, rest, etc., in 
many cases. It will also be useful to have other administrative 
functions such as equipment distribution points at the same place. 

Uncommitted men: All men, of whatever rank, not directly detail- 
ed for a specific task must be held at the rendezvous post and, at 
an early stage, the commander must review his requirements with a 
view to releasing any spare men. Such men must be firmly and 
clearly ordered back to their normal duties, irrespective of rank, 
and must not be permitted to remain in the area. In particular, 
officers of middle and senior rank who do not have a specific task 
must be kept away from the operation. 


(c) Equipment 


(i) Weapons: All men should be armed with pistols. Shotguns will 
be appropriate for the raid group in many cases. The support group 
may require shotguns for specialised tasks or for back-up in a close 
quarter attack, but those officers who will be responsible for 
bringing out hostages should not generally be encumbered with any 
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weapon other than a pistol. Rifles will be required in the cover 
group and, in the case of a sniper attack, may be included in the 
raid group. The requirement for rifles and shotguns should be 
assessed separately for each basic plan. 

(ii) Communications: The importance of a good communications 
system cannot be over-stressed. The problems must be considered 
from three points: police to police, police to criminals, and 
police to public. 

Communications amongst police officers at the scene must be by 
way of an exclusive pocket radio scheme with its own base station 
and aerial. Many of the messages will be important to a later study 
of the operation and consideration should be given to providing a 
taped record of all messages transmitted and received. A good deal 
of traffic will pass between the command post and force headquarters 
and much of that will be too confidential for the normal VHF radio 
links. As soon as possible a private telephone link should be in- 
stalled to give easy and secure communications. 

Communication with the criminal might have to be by means of 
shouted conversation, perhaps using the loud hailer, but such an in- 
sensitive link should be avoided if possible. It may be possible to 
use a telephone already installed in the building. If so the line 
should be diverted so that communication can be with the police 
only. In the case of an aircraft hijacking, it may be necessary to 
use the normal radio channel but this is widely used and should be 
avoided if possible. It might also be possible to use the intercom 
link provided for ground staff. In all cases consideration should 
be given to providing the criminal with a pocket radio on a separate 
channel and establishing a separate and exclusive radio link between 
the criminal and the negotiator. Whatever system is used arrange- 
ments must be made for the recording of all conversations, either by 
linking into the communications system or by means of a pocket tape 
recorder carried by the negotiator. Apart from its value in evalu- 
ating the handling of the operation, analysis of the conversation 
might allow an intelligence officer to produce vital information. 

Communication with the public will generally be by way of a loud 
hailer but it may also be useful to have facilities for distributing 
written notices and for erecting signs. Much of the communication 
with the wider public will be through the media. The dangers of 
allowing freedom to media representatives have already been stressed 
put it is likely that their co-operation will be forthcoming if the 
situation is explained to them and they are kept informed. Press 
conferences and press releases may therefore be organised by the 
media relations officer. 

(iii) Other equipment: Many items of equipment can be of such 
value in a hostage situation that it is worthwhile considering them 
in some detail: 

1 Identification such as armbands will be necessary for all men 
in plain clothes and will become especially important in plans which 
involve some trick or subterfuge. 

2 Body armour. Standard body armour must be provided for the 
raid and support group members who might be involved in any close 
quarter attack. In operations involving subterfuge concealable body 
armour will be essential. 

3 Other armour. Shields or clipboards may be useful in some 
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Situations, but their use in close quarter attacks might inhibit the 
officer's ability to use his firearms. There is an instinct to pro- 
vide protection but care must be taken to ensure that such protec- 
tion as is provided does not inhibit movements and reactions to the 
point where it creates hazards. Other armour might be required in 
static locations such as those occupied by members of the cover 
group. 

l Forcing equipment. Sophisticated tools may be required for 
opening doors, but in close quarter attacks, speed and impact are 
vital and it will usually be better to utilise a sledge hammer or a 
small cutting charge of explosives. 

5 Lighting. Floodlighting, searchlights and handlamps are 
likely to be required. In many situations a suitably designed, hand 
thrown flare will be useful. The normal pyrotechnic flare produces 
a serious fire hazard and there is a need for a specially designed 
device. A small flare in a strong self-righting metal body could be 
thrown through a window and would bring itself upright as soon as it 
landed. Such a flare would be of real value as a light source and 
as a demoraliser. 

6 Handcuffs. All officers should carry handcuffs, and addi- 
tional pairs (possibly of the plastic disposable type) should be 
available. 

{ Aids to vision - operational. Binoculars will be required by 
the observer teamed with each rifleman, by the commander, the cover 
group commander, the intelligence officer and others. The magnifi- 
cation of binoculars is limited by practical considerations to 10X 
and it will often be useful to have telescopes of 20X or greater for 
close observation of specific points. Such telescopes should be 
tripod mounted. 

8 Visual surveillance. Wherever possible close circuit tele- 
vision, with tape facilities, should be used in conjunction with in- 
serted miniature cameras or cameras with long range lenses. Ordi- 
nary still or cine cameras will also be useful in many cases to take 
photographs for identification or evidential purposes. 

9 Audio surveillance. As a means of gathering information on a 
continuous basis and of establishing conditions within the location 
and therefore timing attacks, etc., audio surveillance is much neg- 
lected. It will frequently be possible to use microphones attached 
to the outside of a building or aircraft, or directional or laser 
microphones some short distance away. Other 'bugging devices! might 
well be introduced into the vicinity of the criminals to allow 
police to overhear conversations and comment. 

10 Other electronic devices. In connection with a timed close 
quarter attack there is considerable merit in directing towards the 
criminal an intense, high pitched noise. This can be produced by 
using readily available amplifiers, etc. In some cases the jamming 
of radio and television broadcasts may be desirable and equipment 
capable of producing local interference should be available. 

11 Chemical munitions. At the present time CS is the most suit- 
able chemical agent, but many of the munitions in which it is avail- 
able are most unsuitable for use in hostage situations. Ferret pro- 
jectiles and the indirect expulsion grenades discussed in Chapter T 
are the best of the current crop, but there is an urgent need for 
better designed munitions which will produce a high concentration of 
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CS instantly and without obscuring smoke. 

12 Explosive devices. Concussion grenades will be invaluable in 
a number of situations, but the standard military grenade will cause 
the most serious effects in a small room, and may cause permanent 
injury to hostages. There ig a need for a smaller concussion 
grenade which will produce sufficient noise and shock for a small to 
medium sized room without the probability of permanent injury in- 
herent in current military grenades. It will be useful in cases 
where a timed close quarter attack is to be launched to be capable 
of producing a series of explosions at points around the location. 
These must be loud and must create a shock wave, but they must not 
cause serious damage. 

13 Crowd control equipment. Barriers, ropes, signs, etc., are 
likely to be required by the perimeter group. 

14 General equipment. A hostage situation which attracts atten- 
tion is likely to be in every sense a major operation and there may 
well be a need for the more routine major incident equipment such as 
catering facilities, tables, chairs, camp beds, blankets, station- 
ery, etc. 

15 Other services. It will often be necessary to have ambulance 
and fire services on stand-by close to the scene. 

The list of possible requirements is almost limitless and it is 
important that the commander should address his mind fully to the 
problem so as to take advantage of any equipment which might be of 
assistance to him. 


(a) Briefing 


(i) Initial briefing: Whilst there may have been good reason to 
rush the briefing for the first few members of the cover group, 
there will be no reason for failure to brief adequately thereafter. 
Every man must be completely familiar with the situation, with the 
plans, and with his own role. Where relatively complex operations 
are involved, the commander might find it useful to brief his group 
commanders and sub-commanders in detail and then give a broad out- 
line to all men before allowing the group commanders to complete the 
detailed briefing of their men. 

(ii) Progressive briefing: The use of radio channels for the 
continuous dissemination of progress reports will create serious 
problems from the point of security and volume of traffic. Informa- 
tion from officers in position must be fed back if it is of imme- 
diate concern and some information must flow outwards. Whenever 
possible this information should be conveyed by codewords or the 
most brief comments which are unlikely to be understood by the 
criminals or the media representatives who may be listening in. Men 
in forward positions should be relieved fairly frequently. Each 
time they are withdrawn they should be carefully de-briefed to ex- 
tract any information they might have. Before being redeployed they 
must be briefed afresh, reminding them of the plans and their role, 
and bringing them up to date on every aspect of the operation. It 
is vital that all be kept as fully informed as possible by some 
means or other, and that their sense of close involvement is 
maintained. 
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(iii) Control of shooting: The importance of this point has 
already been stressed but in all briefing and re-briefing it must be 
re-emphasised. There must be no failure to report immediately and 
precisely the details of any shooting. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A hostage situation presents the police with a difficult and complex 
problem. The problem is made more difficult by the fact that the 
individual police officers involved will rarely have had previous 
experience of such situations. Although the taking of hostages for 
various reasons is becoming more common, the spread and frequency of 
incidents is such that few police officers will gain practical ex- 
perience. No matter what is done, the hostage situation will remain 
difficult, and involvement, particularly at the decision making 
level, will be a daunting prospect. Yet the problem can be tackled 
in both the long and the short term. It requires the establishment 
of a sound and logical policy. It requires the development of a 
sound strategy with proper attention to intelligence, prevention, 
reaction and follow-up. It requires the development and implementa- 
tion of sound and effective tactics. It requires a high standard of 
training for the junior ranks likely to be involved. Most of all, 
it requires that middle and senior ranks be alive to the problen, 
aware of the implications, conversant with the policy and strategy, 
and skilled in the application of the tactics. A professional 
approach will reduce the menace of the hostage situation to manage- 
able proportions. 


Chapter 20 


THE PROTECTION OF PUBLIC FIGURES 
- THE PROBLEM AND THE STRATEGY 


The problem of protecting public figures from assassination, kid- 
napping or some lesser form of injury is of long standing and cer- 
tainly pre-dates any organised police. It has become a little more 
complex as civilisation has advanced. Modern means of transport, 
modern communications and modern weapons have made the job of the 
protectors more difficult, but these difficulties can be exaggerat— 
ed. The rifle which killed President Kennedy in 1963 was no more 
fatal than the knife which stabbed Caesar. There are many who point 
to the countless assassinations over the centuries and say that it 
is impossible to protect a public figure from a determined assassin. 
Those who support that view would do well to study the case of 
General de Gaulle who, during his term of office as French Pre- 
sident, was the subject of over thirty known assassination attempts 
or plots. (1) His attackers were the Secret Army Organisation 
(OAS), which was composed to a large extent of professional soldiers 
and which had immense resources at the height of its campaign. 
During his public life, de Gaulle was a difficult person to protect. 
He often refused to take even elementary precautions and scorned 
many of the measures likely to save his life. He eventually retired 
from public life and died peacefully at the age of eighty. No doubt 
he enjoyed more than a little good luck during his term of office, 
but he also enjoyed the services of an effective protection 
organisation. 

An examination of successful assassinations in recent times will 
almost invariably reveal avoidable weaknesses in security. Often 
the weakness is in the security system, or the lack of any system; 
often it displays a lack of knowledge and training on the part of 
those responsible for security; often it displays a simple human 
failure. President Lincoln was assassinated because his bodyguard 
went for a drink, leaving him unguarded for a short time. Lee 
Harvey Oswald, who assassinated President Kennedy, was under in- 
vestigation by the FBI, but those responsible for guarding the 
president were not notified of his activities. There is some dis- 
pute about the effect which such a notification might have had, but 
the head of the Protection Research Section of the Secret Service 
testified that action would have been taken if they had been alert- 
ed. (2) In February 1972, Ulster MP John Taylor was shot as he 
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walked to his car. His protecting officer was too far away to take 
effective action and there is every reason to believe that the loca- 
tion of that officer was very significant. There are a number of 
cases which indicate that the positions of protecting officers can 
be important. If they are too far away an assassination may be made 
easy, but if they are too close the assassin may be enabled to kill 
both the subject and the protecting officers with a single burst of 
fire or a single bomb. The many assassinations and attempts over 
the years which illustrate failings can help to evolve a system 
which will reduce future failures. Whatever system is evolved, 
there will always be failures. In the final analysis, the system 
must depend on human beings, and human beings will fail occasional- 
ly. Despite this, if the problem is properly understood and if 
appropriate strategies and tactics are developed, it is possible to 
provide a very high degree of protection to public figures. 


THE PROBLEM 


The nature of the problem facing those responsible for protecting 
public figures is frequently misunderstood and tends to become con- 
fused in romanticised or over—-dramatised myths. Each time a head of 
state is assassinated, the theorists see deep and devious plots in- 
volving cinema-style revolutionaries with black cloaks, and holding 
smoking bombs. In fact, the risk to a head of state is greatest 
from some pathetic, inadequate, deranged individual. It becomes im- 
portant, therefore, to ensure that the problem of attacks on public 
figures is carefully studied over a substantial period of time and 
in various countries, and that shallow 'popular' writings on the 
subject are not allowed to cloud the issues. There have been a 
number of serious studies of assassination, (3) but they are usually 
concerned with the sociological aspects of the problem and many of 
the points of special interest to the police receive little atten- 
tion. The Warren Commission Report contains some useful information 
about the organisation of certain aspects of a protection service, 
but the researcher will find it necessary to study many works and to 
cross check many points if he wishes to isolate the factors impor- 
tant to a study of the police problem. A study of the problem 
should establish: 

1 The type of person likely to be given protection by the police 

2 The nature of the activity and the location in which the subject 

might be found 
3 The methods of attack likely to be used 
l| The type of person or organisation likely to be involved in the 
attack 

From a study of these factors it should be possible to develop an 
effective protection strategy and then to produce tactics suitable 
for the various situations under which an attack might take place. 


The subject 


Police protection against assassination, kidnapping or other attacks 
may be provided to a wide range of people and the nature of the 
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problem will vary according to the office or position of the sub- 
ject. Six categories might be considered: 

4 The head of state of the country concerned and that person's 
immediate family; for example, the British royal family and the 
presidents of various countries. 

2 Domestic politicians of very senior rank such as prime minis- 
ters, secretaries of state, etc., who are likely to be identified 
with a wide range of government activities or policies. 

3 Foreign heads of state, senior politicians or diplomats to 
whom the level of threat will vary considerably and might be connec- 
ted with their own domestic situation, or with their relationship to 
the policies of the host country. 

h Junior politicians whose posts are particularly sensitive. 
During the recent Ulster disturbances, whichever politician is 
Secretary of State for Northern Ireland would fall into this cate- 
gory, but at other times he would not. Politicians concerned with 
controversial legislation, and in particular those who are the sub- 
ject of public vilification for their activities, will fall into 
this category temporarily as, for example, during the passage 
through the British Parliament of the Industrial Relations Bill in 
1971 when the responsible minister was the subject of bomb attacks. 

5 Senior officials such as judges, prosecutors and occasionally 
senior police or army officers dealing with specific problems. 

Often the problems will be concerned with terrorists, but occasion- 
ally they might arise in cases involving major criminals. 

6 In special cases it might be necessary to protect private 
citizens who would otherwise be unknown. For example, during a 
period of high activity of Arab terrorists it might be necessary to 
protect a prominent Jew if intelligence indicated a risk. Witnesses 
at trials of terrorists might similarly be at risk and, unusually, 
witnesses at criminal trials might be included in this category. 

Protection might be provided continuously throughout the sub- 
ject's lifetime or term of office, at levels which vary according to 
a current assessment; or it might be provided only for a specific 
occasion. 


Subject activity 


The possible activities of a person subject to police protection are 
limitless, but specific problems might be considered when the poten- 
tial target is: 

1 Within a private residence or other building to which only iden- 

tifiable persons have access 

2 In a hotel or other building where large numbers of people have 
access to parts close to the subject 
Travelling by car on a routine journey 
Travelling by train, plane or boat 
Walking in crowded areas, possibly electioneering or meeting 
people 
Travelling in formal procession 

Speaking at a public meeting or other large gathering either in 
the open or in a building 
Performing some public ceremony such as laying a wreath or open- 
ing a building 
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Methods of attack 


A very careful examination of attacks on public figures indicates 
that it is possible to categorise them according to the nature of 
the attack and that, with only very rare exceptions, the method of 
attack will identify the type of attacker. Six methods might be 
considered: 

(i) Close quarter attack: The close quarter attack is most 
usually made with a pistol, but knives and other weapons may fea~ 
ture. In most such cases the attacker positions himself so that the 
target will come close to him, and he may well make several attempts 
or wait for long periods to achieve this. Almost without exception 
the victims of such attacks will be at monarchical, presidential or 
most senior politician level. Equally frequently the attacker will 
be mentally deranged and his motive, if a motive can be found, will 
be of the most trivial nature. The following examples typify this 
class of attack: 

(a) July 1966. The leader of the Australian parliamentary 
opposition had just got into his car after making a speech when a 
youth ran to the car and fired a sawn-off rifle at him. The 
attacker's explanation was that he felt a nobody and would remain a 
nobody unless he did something out of the ordinary. 

(b) November 1966. A man waiting outside the Australian Parlia- 
ment Building was found to have a sawn-off rifle, ammunition and a 
picture of the prime minister. He admitted that he was waiting to 
kill the prime minister because 'He was the head man of Australia 
and other Australians had abused him. ' 

(c) May 1812. British prime minister Spencer Perceval was re- 
called to a Commons debate. As he walked through the lobby a man 
stepped from behind a pillar and shot him from touching distance. 
The man later explained that he had nothing against Percival person- 
ally, but the government had failed to obtain redress for his 
previous imprisonment in Russia. 

(d) December 1972. A mentally deranged man was waiting in a line 
of people who were to greet the wife of the President of the 
Philippines. Suddenly the man rushed forward and stabbed her with a 
long knife. His motive is not clear. Shortly before, precisely the 
same method of attack had been used against the Pope when he had 
visited the Philippines. 

(e) September 1901. The last man in a line of people waiting to 
meet President McKinley of the USA had a handkerchief around his 
hand, concealing a pistol. When the president came close, the man 
shot him through the body. The attacker said he thought the pre- 
Sident an enemy of the people. 

(f£) November 1972. A woman posing as a journalist waitied for 
the British prime minister to arrive at Egmont Palace, Brussels. 
When he arrived she threw a tin of black ink over him from touching 
distance. Her reasons were concerned with plans for the development 
of an area of London. Such an incident may be thought quite tri- 
vial, but its consequences could well have been fatal. 

With two exceptions, all American presidential assassinations and 
attempts fall into this category, as do all six attacks on Queen 
Victoria in England. Attacks on heads of state and the most senior 
politicians are almost invariably the work of the deranged. Attacks 
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on heads of state in the course of a revolution fall somewhat out- 
side the type of operation being considered here, and if they are 
excluded from consideration together with attacks on authoritarian 
tyrants in office, the probability that the attacker will be de- 
ranged is even greater. 

In attacks of this type there is a very high probability of the 
arrest of the attacker and, in many cases, the attacker appears to 
be seeking arrest and the subsequent trial. Despite this, such 
attackers do not, as is sometimes suggested, display a death wish or 
suggest a desire to perish with their victims. They most usually 
feel that they are serving a cause and wish to be seen as heroes of 
that cause. The threat of failure, or of death in the course of 
success will therefore deter them. It is clearly impossible to know 
how many such attacks on public figures have been prevented by 
security arrangements, but there are a number of cases where it has 
been established that security has turned an attacker from his in- 
tended victim. Such matters will usually come to light when the 
attacker is arrested for some other crime. The man who shot and 
wounded Alabama governor Wallace in 1972 had followed President 
Nixon for some time, intending to kill him, but had been deterred by 
the presidential security arrangements. The man who shot President 
Roosevelt in 1933 admitted having armed himself and setting out to 
kill the King of Italy, where he then lived, but having been de- 
terred by the security arrangements. 

Only in the most unusual circumstances will a close quarter 
attack be the work of anyone but a single deranged person. The 
assassination of a head of state invariably produces allegations of 
conspiracy and political intrigue, but in any attack of this type 
such theorising is likely to be without foundation. The very rare 
close quarter attack which is not the work of the deranged mind 
occurs only if a rare combination of circumstances exists. In 
November 1971 four Black September terrorists shot the Jordanian 
prime minister as he returned to a hotel in Egypt. They had waited 
in the hotel lobby and used pistols from touching distance. When 
the case is examined more closely it can be seen that the assassins 
were intent on dramatising the attack and it is also clear that they 
were confident that, in Egypt, they would be treated as heroes and 
not punished. They did not have any need for the escape route which 
can be seen to be significant in other terrorist attacks. 

(ii) Mid range attack: An attack from medium range is most 
likely to involve rapid fire weapons such as sub-machine guns, but 
may also involve pistols or rifles, occasionally hand grenades and 
might, in the future, involve rocket launchers. It is typified by 
the terrorist assassination group who have planned their attack 
well, and will frequently have rehearsed it. In comparison with 
close quarter attacks by the deranged, this type of attack is rare, 
and is less likely to succeed. Typical examples might be: 

(a) August 1966. General de Gaulle was being driven through a 
Paris suburb to an airport with a second car filled with security 
men behind his car. A man at the roadside signalled with a news- 
paper and, from a car ahead, a sub-machine gun opened fire at the 
general's car. Assassins in a second car also opened fired. The 
general's car accelerated through the ambush and he escaped unhurt. 
The attack was the work of the OAS, and about fifteen men, mostly 
ex-soldiers, were involved. 
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(b) April 1972. A similar plan was used in the successful assas- 
Sination of General Sanchez of Argentina who was leading a campaign 
against extremists. On this occasion the victim's car was stopped. 

(c) December 1971. The Jordanian ambassador was being driven 
through London when terrorists opened fire with a sub-machine gun as 
the car negotiated a junction. After emptying their gun, the 
terrorists escaped by car. The ambassador was not seriously hurt. 

(d) February 1972. The Ulster Home Affairs Minister, John 
Taylor, was walking to his car some thirty yards from his business 
premises. The officer assigned to protect him was some distance 
away. Assassins opened fire with sub-machine guns and then escaped 
by car. 

Clearly, these incidents were carefully planned by extremists and 
the availability of a viable escape route was important. In a demo- 
cracy no political advantage will accrue to a terrorist organisation 
from the assassination of a head of state or senior politician. The 
likely reaction to such an event would bring down upon the terror- 
ists retribution of a type not possible in normal conditions. The 
level of risk to that grade of subject from a mid range attack is 
therefore low in a democracy. Where the head of state or senior 
politician is seen as tyrannical, or where he is seen as the embodi- 
ment of a particular policy (as was the case with the OAS and 
General de Gaulle, or with the more recent assassination of General 
Franco's deputy), such attacks are likely to occur. In the case of 
persons falling into the lower categories of subject, the risk from 
this type of attack is significant in a democracy as well as under 
an authoritarian regime. The assumptions about the risk of such an 
attack in a democracy may be less valid if the more extreme terror- 
ist organisations, whose policies are purely destructive and who 
have no constructive alternative to that which they seek to destroy, 
are permitted to gain a foothold and to operate. On any reasonable 
assessment, however, the risk of an attack of this nature to sub- 
jects in the first two categories living in a democracy remains 
quite low. The risk to persons in lower categories is significantly 
higher. 

Very rarely mid range assassination attempts may be the work of 
the deranged, but a noticeable difference is indicated by the lack 
of escape planning. On 30 May 1970 a young negro opened fire with a 
rifle on a crowd addressed by a United States senator in North 
Carolina. It seems that his attack was directed towards the senator 
but he was also intent on hitting as many people as possible. He 
fired a number of shots from behind some cars before turning the 
rifle on himself. The senator was not hit, but three others were 
killed and a number wounded. Such 'mass murder' attacks seem to be 
a recent phenomenon of the USA and it is difficult to assess the 
importance of this case to assassinations generally. Certainly this 
case is sufficiently distinguished from other cases falling under 
this heading (by the absence of escape route planning for instance) 
to show that the classification remains valid. 

(iii) Long range sniper attack: A disproportionate amount of 
attention has been attracted to this method because of the assas- 
sination of President Kennedy in November 1963 when a man using a 
rifle fitted with a telescopic sight fired from a building overlook- 
ing the route at a range of 190 feet. In fact this method of 
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assassination is very rare indeed. It may not be coincidental that 
a great deal of publicity was given to three alleged plots to kill 
General de Gaulle by this method, two in May 1962 and one in 
February 1963. In two of these alleged plots the attackers were 
arrested before the attempt was made and the third plot was dropped 
by the attackers because of active security at the scene. The 
Kennedy assassination is the only significant case where a long 
range sniper attack was actually used. As a source of danger the 
sniper attack cannot be ignored but, placed in perspective, it is 
probably the least likely method of attack. 

(iv) Booby trap bomb attack: There were at least three alleged 
plots and one attempt to kill General de Gaulle with bombs. ‘The 
attempt occurred on 8 Septemebr 1961 when the general's car was on a 
straight stretch of road leading to his home. A bomb with a petrol 
ignitor and twenty-two pounds of plastic explosive was hidden at the 
roadside. The assassins were OO yards away, hidden in a wood. 

When the bomb was detonated, the main charge failed and the 
general's car drove on past the flash of the petrol ignitor. Two 
plots involved planting bombs at memorials at which the general was 
to lay a wreath. One was to have been exploded by radio control 
from within the crowd. The most bizarre plot was to employ a method 
apparently used by French smugglers. A dog was to be loaded with 
explosives and guided by 'silent' whistle to a point near the 
general when the bomb would be exploded by remote control. More re- 
cently, in December 1973, Basque terrorists assassinated General 
Franco's deputy by a carefully planned scheme which involved tunnel- 
ling under a street to plant 100 pounds of explosives at a point 
which Admiral Carrera Blanca's car would pass. The appropriate 
point was marked on a wall above, and the bomb was detonated by a 
man watching from a ladder nearby. 

Having regard to the increasing use of the bomb as a terrorist 
weapon this method of attack becomes more likely. In addition to 
its direct use against the holders of lesser posts, it might be used 
for propaganda advantage by exploding a bomb, with or without warn- 
ing, immediately before or after a visit by a head of state or 
senior politician. The bomb threat must, therefore, be taken very 
seriously. 

(v) Kidnapping: Kidnapping, in this context, is typically a pro- 
duct of South America where urban guerrillas have kidnapped foreign 
diplomats for political advantage and important foreign businessmen 
for money. Kidnappings for political advantage have reportedly been 
planned by the IRA in England, but no attempts have been made. The 
fact that kidnappings have been successful and that many governments 
have displayed their willingness to capitulate under such threats 
must increase the risk from this type of attack. Whilst generally 
directed at persons falling into the third or lower categories, kid- 
napping by extremist groups might rarely involve the most senior 
categories. 

The planned kidnapping is likely to be executed very much in the 
manner of the mid range attacks described earlier. Typical of such 
an attack was the kidnapping of the American Ambassador to Brazil in 
1969. A lookout was stationed to signal the start of the operation. 
A van swung across a narrow street to block the path of the sub- 
ject's car. A 'fruit vendor' produced a sub-machine gun from his 
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barrow and several armed men rushed from a nearby house. The ambas- 
sador was bundled into a stolen car and taken to a prepared hideout. 
Exactly the same method, including the use of a fruit vendor with a 
hidden sub-machine gun, was used in the kidnapping of the British 
Ambassador to Uruguay in January 1971. The pattern seems to be 
quite firmly established and is varied a little according to the 
geography of the area and the habits of the subject. The attempt to 
kidnap Princess Anne in London in 197) was the work of one unstable 
mind, but there was an effort to follow, as far as a single attacker 
could, the pattern for terrorist kidnappings. 

(vi) Other methods: The five categories listed cover almost all 
attacks on likely targets, but the mind of the assassin is unlikely 
to be stable and attacks falling outside those categories are likely 
to be made. One of the more extreme ones was reported from the USA 
in February 197), when a man who was killed whilst attempting to hi- 
jack an aircraft in Baltimore left a tape recording stating his in- 
tention of crashing the plane into the White House. There is no way 
of knowing if the attack would have been carried through, but the 
plan existed. On at least two occasions detailed examination was 
made of plans to bomb General de Gaulle's home or palace in an 
assassination bid. On each occasion the plan was dropped because of 
the low chance of killing the general and the high risk of killing 
innocent people. 


Types of attacker 


Offenders in hostage situations were categorised as terrorists, 
hardened criminals, or the mentally deranged, but it was shown that 
for many purposes the distinctions were blurred. In connection with 
the protection problem, the distinction between the terrorists and 
the mentally deranged is usually much sharper, but there will remain 
an overlap where the less stable members of an extremist group take 
independent action. In general, however, their objectives, methods, 
planning qualities and other factors will show a marked difference. 
The involvement of hardened criminals will be present only in the 
most unusual circumstances where a threat exists to officials or 
witnesses at a trial or in similar circumstances. If such a situa- 
tion exists, the individual criminal or organisation concerned will 
have moved into a category where the threat to society which they 
pose is more than mere criminality and they can properly be classed 
as terrorist organisations and treated in the same way. In connec- 
tion with the protection problen, therefore, offenders can be cate- 
gorised as mentally deranged or terrorists, and a number of studies 
have disclosed important factors about the psychological aspects of 
these assassins. A good deal of this information will be vital to 
police operations and will be considered in detail later. 


Conclusion 


The problem of providing protection is frequently seen in terms of 
the duties of the close protection officer - the bodyguard. A myth 
created around this figure produces an image of a man who will spot 
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an assassin before he makes his attack, and will then foil the 
attack singlehanded by fast shooting or some other physical action. 
The close protection officer has an important part to play in pro- 
viding protection, but a proper examination of the available evi- 
dence will show that the task demands a great deal more than provid- 
ing tough, fit, well trained bodyguards. Shooting by a close pro- 
tection officer has rarely, if ever, saved the life of a subject. 
There can be no doubt that the best way to protect anyone is to keep 
him away from the danger or, if a threat arises quickly, to get him 
well out of the way. The August 1966 attack on General de Gaulle 
was foiled, not by engaging in a gun-battle, but by magnificent 
driving which took him out of the danger area. The April 1972 
attack on Argentinian General Sanchez had fatal results because his 
car was stopped. The attack on Princess Anne in 1974 was intended 
as a kidnapping. If the attacker had meant to kill, he would most 
certainly have succeeded. Yet if the royal car had simply accelera- 
ted away there would have been little or no danger to the princess. 
The close protection officer is a person of last resort who comes 
into play when other more effective measures have failed. His role 
is a small part of a protection operation, and it is by no means the 
most important part. The provision of an effective protection ser- 
vice is a long term problem and, like other long term problems of a 
complex nature, it requires the development and maintenance of a 
suitable strategy; the application of appropriate tactics; and 
thorough training at both command and junior levels. 


STRATEGY 


An effective, long term strategy for protection duties involves the 
four measures applicable to all complex police operations: 

1 Intelligence 

2 Prevention 

3 Reaction 

lh Follow-up 
Each of these measures is vital and a failure of any of them could 
significantly affect the safety of the public figure concerned. 


1 Intelligence 


Intelligence is probably the most effective tool of an efficient 
protection service. There can be no doubt that the effective (and 
ruthless) intelligence system created by the French to deal with the 
OAS prevented a number of assassination attempts on General de 
Gaulle and had a marked effect on the morale of the attackers. Good 
intelligence should provide information about: 

(i) The subject - Who is likely to be attacked? 

(ii) The attackers - Who is likely to make the attack? 

(iii) The timing - When is an attack likely to be made? 

(iv) The method - How and where is the attack likely to be made? 
Each of these aspects must be considered in relation to both terror- 
ists and the mentally unbalanced attacker. 

(i) The subject: Heads of state and the most senior politicians 
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must be considered to be constantly at risk from the deranged assas- 
sin, though the level of danger will vary considerably according to 
a number of factors which will be considered under 'The timing'. 
Where a subject in these first two categories is seen by extremists 
as a tyrant, or as the embodiment of a particular set of policies 
which run counter to the extremists' interests, the risk of an 
attack by such an organisation is likely to be high. In other con- 
ditions, the risk from terrorists to these subjects is low. Indica- 
tions of the level of risk from extremists might come from infor- 
mants or agents within the organisation, or from the monitoring of 
Sympathetic or 'underground' press, or from any other propaganda 
sources. The personal vilification of a head of state or senior 
politician by or on behalf of an extremist group will indicate a 
rise in the risk level. 

Persons falling into lower categories are very much less likely 
to be the subject of an attack by the mentally deranged. If such an 
individual is the subject of a campaign of vilification in the media 
or by well publicised propaganda releases by extremists, the atten- 
tion of the deranged may, exceptionally, be focused on him. The in- 
telligence organisation must, therefore, monitor the media sources 
reaching the general public to identify a possible risk from the de- 
ranged; and must monitor the less widely circulated underground 
press, propaganda releases, statements from extremist organisations 
and the like to help identify potential targets of these organisa- 
tions. In addition to merely noting mention in these various 
media, a check should be made on the degree of vilification and the 
amount of space devoted to an individual. One study (lh) has shown 
that the size and scope of demonstrations and protests organised by 
politically extreme groups could be forecast by the amount of space 
in both the underground and established press which was devoted to 
the subject during the build-up period. There is every reason to 
believe that similar methods would help identify potential victims 
of terrorist groups and in extreme cases, those who were exception- 
ally put at risk from the deranged. In addition the usual intelli- 
gence tools of informants - agents, surveillance and the like - must 
be exploited to the full. 

(ii) The attackers: The identification of persons likely to be 
involved in attacks will often help to indicate both the subject and 
the probable method of attack. The recognition of dangerous ex- 
tremist groups, or of specific individuals within such groups, is 
likely to be facilitated by informants, agents and surveillance. It 
must also be recognised that extremist groups do not usually reach a 
dangerous stage overnight. Before such an organisation reaches a 
stage where it might embark on assassinations or kidnappings there 
will most usually have been a phase during which it issued its de- 
mands, its threats and its ultimatums. A careful check on the pro- 
paganda output of a newly formed organisation will often indicate a 
need for closer surveillance. Within organisations identified as 
threats, the activists in this field are often the younger, less 
stable elements. The identification of these individuals is most 
likely to be by means of informants or surveillance. 

It is in the identification of a potential deranged attacker that 
an intelligence unit can provide one of its most useful, and perhaps 
more unexpected services. In any country there are likely to be 
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many unstable people, but only a very small number of them will be 
potentially dangerous in this field. The task of isolating in- 
formation about these individuals requires a widely based organisa- 
tion operating continuously in sifting information supplied from 
local police or from specialist units. A good deal of research has 
been done on the problem, particularly in the USA. (5) The find- 
ings, modified slightly, can be tested against unstable attackers of 
persons falling within the first two categories of subject in 
various parts of the world, and they appear to remain valid. The 
deranged attacker will, it seems: 

(a) Suffer from schizophrenia, in most instances of a paranoid 
type. 

(b) Whilst not necessarily the product of a broken home, will have 
experienced relationship difficulties with one parent. 

(c) Become incapable of maintaining steady employment during a 
period of from one to three years prior to an attack. 

(a) Have almost insurmountable difficulties in forming close, last- 
ing relationships (even though he may be married). 

(e) Identify with some cause or ideologically based movement, but 
have difficulty in participating with others in that movement} 
or be excessively concerned with some grievance and have taken 
exceptional measures to bring this to the notice of authority. 

A number of people who could fit this profile will come to the 
notice of the police, but only a few will match all four points and. 
so merit close investigation. In some cases it may be difficult or 
impossible to recognise in advance the motivation falling under item 
(e) which will drive the unstable mind to an assassination attempt, 
but careful police investigation of those who come to notice can do 
a great deal to identify potential attackers and to take steps to 
ensure that they are not permitted to make an attack. 

As an example of the validity of the profile, it might be com- 
pared to the man who attempted to kidnap Princess Anne in March 
197). Evidence given at his trial and published in many national 
newspapers (6) showed that he was schizophrenic and had paranoid 
tendencies; he had the requisite difficulties in forming relation- 
ships; he had held seven jobs between 1964 and 1972 and had been 
unemployed from September 1972; he was obsessed with what he called 
'the lack of facilities for treating mental patients under the 
National Health Service'. Very significantly, ten days before the 
attack took place he had been found by the police loitering near the 
princess's Sandhurst home. He had a driving licence in an assumed 
name and a superficial check on him revealed nothing. It is entire- 
ly probable that a more thorough enguiry through an established in- 
telligence unit could have resulted in identifying the man as 
fitting the profile. A fuller investigation might then have reveal 
ed his extensive preparations, which included the illegal purchase 
of guns, and prevented the attack. 

(iii) The timing: Details of the timing of a particular attack 
might be supplied by informants, by agents, or through surveillance; 
and an intelligence organisation must be geared to obtaining and 
using such direct information. Good intelligence should, however, 
do a great deal more than that. It should be possible to recognise 
a climate in which attacks become likely. A good deal of work has 
been done on this point (7) though it seems, with respect, that some 
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of the findings need modification. In relation to terrorist 
attacks, the pre-conditions for assassinations or similar attacks 
are: 

(a) The existence of a regime or individuals who are seen as tyran- 
nical or the embodiment of particular policies which are not 
acceptable to certain groups; OR, in a democracy, a crisis in 
which democratic institutions appear incapable of taking re- 
medial action. 

(b) A process of defamation and vilification of individual politi- 
cians or institutions. 

(c) The presence of parties or groups with an ideology or technique 
of direct action. 

(d) The presence of activists. 

A thorough analysis of current affairs, of the media, and of the 
propaganda output of extremist organisations will indicate in ad- 
vance when political violence can be anticipated. Assassinations 
and kidnappings are rarely the first steps in such campaigns, but 
may be relatively early in the programme of some organisations or 
ideologies. Adequate intelligence should be able to alert opera- 
tional officers to a rising level of danger. 

That a climate tending to extreme political activity can be re- 
cognised by such means is, perhaps, not surprising. What may be 
more surprising is that attacks by the mentally unstable appear to 
require precisely the same climate. Clearly, the unstable mind re- 
sponds easily to suggestion and it can be shown, on a world-wide 
basis, that there is a greatly increased probability of attacks on 
subjects falling into the first two categories during periods when 
the four factors outlined above are present. The individual attack- 
er, mentally disturbed and without rational motive, will be un- 
connected, in most cases, with situations such as that in Ulster. 
His target may be equally remote from such problems. Yet the high 
rate of violence in that country, coupled with the apparent failure 
of democratic institutions to deal with the problem and with the 
existence of the other three factors, will produce a risk of attack 
in Britain far beyond that generated by the terrorists. The danger 
is compounded by the constant reporting of other terrorist activi- 
ties throughout the world. It may at first seem odd to suggest that 
the situation in Ulster generates a climate in which attacks by the 
unstable upon members of the British royal family become more 
likely; but the proposition is valid and intelligence should have 
recognised the situation in advance. 

(iv) The method: The final task of intelligence is to indicate 
where and how attacks might be made. The forecasting of methods of 
attack is, of course, an uncertain business; yet it is clear that a 
great deal can be done. Any detailed study of assassination and 
other attacks shows a remarkable amount of copying. It is well 
known that terrorist groups are now linked internationally, and that 
they exchange ideas, personnel and weapons. The unstable attacker 
has been identified as a major risk and he too is often demonstrably 
copying a recent attack method. Numerous examples exist where good 
intelligence might have alerted those responsible to the type of 
threat likely to exist: 

(a) The attack on the Australian opposition leader in 1966 was 
followed four months later by an attempt on the Australian prime 
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minister using exactly the same type of weapon and the same method. 

(b) The attack on Governor Wallace of Alabama at a political 
meeting on 16 May 1972 was followed on 30 May by an attack at 
another meeting in North Carolina. 

(c) The attack on Mrs Marcos, wife of the Philippine president, 
in 1972 was a carbon copy of an attack on the Pope when he visited 
the Philippines a short time before. 

(d) The attack on the Jordanian ambassador in London in December 
1971 had been preceded by the attack on the Jordanian prime minister 
when in Egypt one month before. 

(e) There is a very real possibility that Oswald's choice of a 
rifle as the weapon to use against President Kennedy was influenced 
by the widely publicised plots against General de Gaulle in which 
the use of a rifle had featured. 

(£) The previously mentioned attempted sky-jacking where the 
stated intention was to crash the plane into the White House was 
just ten days after a much publicised forced landing by a stolen 
helicopter in the White House grounds. The pilot of the helicopter 
was mentally disturbed and there had been speculation about an 
assassination attempt. 

(g) The January 1971 kidnapping of the British Ambassador to 
Uruguay was a carbon copy of the September 1969 kidnapping of the 
American Ambassador to Brazil. Many other kidnappings have followed 
the same pattern. 

This phenomenon of copying is well known in most areas of crime 
and a more careful study of world events, and in particular of those 
events which a media analysis suggests have received a substantial 
amount of publicity, either generally or amongst certain groups, 
might at least provide notice of the likelihood of a particular type 
of attack. Clearly, the system cannot be infallible. There must be 
a first attack of the series and that method could not be predicted. 
Within its limitations, a great deal can be done, and should be 
done, in this sphere. 

Good intelligence, as a means of forestalling an assassination, 
is the best possible protection to any subject. Even where it 
cannot entirely prevent an attack, it might at least alert officers 


on the ground to specific dangers and so enable them to prevent the 
attack. 


2 Prevention 


Whilst recognising that intelligence is invaluable, it cannot be ex- 
pected to be infallible. The measures next most likely to provide 
adequate protection are those designed to prevent a planned attack 
which has not been discovered by intelligence. Prevention may be 
achieved in two ways: (i) Unpredictability - in certain circum- 
stances it will be possible to make the movements of the subject so 
unpredictable that attackers will not be able to plan or prepare an 
attack. This might involve route planning and changing, frequent 
changes in routine and, in some cases, diversions and the use of 
substitutes. (ii) Preliminary checks - when a route or location is 
fixed either by choice or by force of circumstance, measures should 
be taken to check the route or location prior to the arrival of the 
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subject with a view to discovering and removing any would-be 
attacker, bombs or other devices before the subject comes into con- 
tact with them. 

(i) Unpredictability: The planning and varying of routes, fre- 
quent and unpredictable changes of routine, and similar measures are 
designed to make it difficult for the would-be attacker to prepare. 

The practicalities of the lives and routines of many subjects impose 
severe limitations on these measures. Public figures such as heads 
of state or politicians must, in many cases, adhere to pre-arranged 
and widely publicised routes and schedules. Yet many routine jour- 
neys and visits do not create such a requirement and many terrorist 
attacks have succeeded because of unnecessary predictability. Where 
a routine, 'non—public' journey is to be made, the ideal method may 
be to survey a number of possible routes and then, at the latest 
possible moment, have the police commander or the subject himself 
select one at random. Ideally, it should be possible to change 
routes part way through a journey. Any terrorist attack is likely 
to be preceded by a period of watching, studying the various routes 
and seeking a sufficient degree of predictability to permit rapid 
preparations. If, by having one man watch the start of a journey, 
it is possible to predict an entire route, the attackers may well 
have time to make their preparations. 

Whatever variations are made to the route, the origin and des- 
tination are likely to be known and so the route will be predictable 
close to each. Preventive measures of the second type should there- 
fore be strengthened close to the destination and, if the departure 
time might be known in advance, close to the point of origin. When- 
ever possible the timing of moves should be varied and the absolute 
minimum notice should be given of the intention to move. In many 
cases there will be justification for using decoy vehicles and 
personnel, having one vehicle leave openly, whilst the subject takes 
a less open, and possibly indirect route. 

Over a period of time this process of route and routine variation 

is inconvenient to the subject and to the protecting officers, and 
it involves a great deal of detailed planning and effort. On 20 
December 1973 Admiral Carrera Blanca, Prime Minister of Spain, fol- 
lowed his strict routine of visiting his church in Madrid for Mass 
at his usual time. He left by his usual route. This predictability 
allowed Basque terrorists to rent a basement and tunnel twenty yards 
into the street where they planted a massive charge of explosives. 
They painted a line on a roadside building and one of their group, 
posing as an electrician, mounted a ladder from where he detonated 
the charge when the admiral's car was at the line. Predictability 
on a purely routine journey made the attack easy. 

(ii) Preliminary checks: The route or location of the subject Eri 
may be fixed and publicly known well in advance. A study of assas- 
sinations shows that attackers will frequently wait in position for 
a considerable time and there are a number of cases where it can be 
shown that police activity in advance of the subject has prevented 
an attack. (8) Officers familiar with identified suspects; with 
the characteristics, methods, and patterns of behaviour; and with 
the physical layout of the area, should be deployed ahead of the 
subject so that they might intercept an attacker before the subject 
arrives. 
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The searching of a route or a building, or the checking of people 
arriving at a function such as a public meeting may seem like an im- 
possible task, but the responsive identification process described 
in Chapter 10 will play a very important part and will greatly in- 
crease the chances of success. Where an intelligence unit has 
created for itself a reputation for efficiency its successes will 
add to the uncertainty in the criminal's mind. He will never know 
just how much information the police have about him and his inten- 
tions, and he may disclose himself, or at least give up his attempt, 
in the face of police activity. In addition to looking at people, 
the preliminary check should involve an examination of the physical 
features of the route or building. If the officers concerned are 
not sufficiently familiar with the area, they should check the route 
or building well in advance, and then check it again shortly before 
the subject is due. They may then note any suspicious changes or 
preparations. A pile of sand at the roadside hid a bomb designed to 
blow up General de Gaulle. A newly painted line on a building and a 
'workman' who wasn't working could have betrayed the booby trap set 
for Admiral Carrera Blanca. This preliminary checking for suspects 
or other signs can and does pay dividends. The bomb threat brings 
particularly heavy demands on these preventive mesures. Buildings, 
stopping places, dnager points along a route and other identified 
areas of threat must be searched in advance of the arrival of the 
subject and must then be secured so that no bomb can be planted 
after the search. In the case of a building, such searching is 
usually best done by its normal occupants, after they have been 
vetted. Searching of public places will usually be a matter for the 
police. 

The effectiveness of preliminary checks can, in many cases, be 
substantially increased by photographing anyone who for any minor 
reason brings himself to attention, or by photographing those who 
have so positioned themselves that they will be close to the sub- 
ject. In his own account of his kidnapping (9) the British Ambas- 
sador to Uruguay details many instances when he saw people watching 
him and he strongly suspected that they were terrorists. Photo- 
graphs of these people would have been invaluable to intelligence 
and to any subsequent investigation. Openly photographing such sus- 
pects might well have made them unwilling to take any further part 
in the operation and so have seriously hindered the terrorists. 
Conversely, it might be thought that covert photographing would have 
been more useful. At public meetings and on similar occasions when 
press photographers might be expected, photographs of those waiting 
close to where the subject must pass may be useful, not least in 
helping pinpoint a person who is following the subject around, wait- 
ing for an opportunity. 

Where a non-specified route can be selected at short notice, the 
use of preliminary checks will depend on the circumstances and on a 
realistic, but cautious assessment of the threat. It might be de- 
cided to check each of several routes and to maintain surveillance 
on all of them until the subject has gone. It might be decided to 
select a particular route and then conduct the preliminary check 
prior to the start of the journey with the slight chance of indicat- 
ing the route to any watcher. It might, in some cases, be decided 
to dispense with the preliminary checks entirely, depending only on 
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unpredictability as the preventive measure. 

The object of preventive measures is to ensure that the assassin 
or his weapon are prevented from coming into contact with the sub- 
ject, either by making the subject's movements unpredictable or by 
identifying a potential attacker or his preparations before the sub- 
ject reaches them. Such preventive measures can be shown to have 
worked on many occasions and there must be many more cases where an 
unsuspected would-be attacker has been deterred. 


3 Reaction 


Where intelligence and prevention fail, the police must provide the 
greatest degree of physical protection possible in the circum- 
stances. Public figures will generally demand the lowest possible 
level of obvious activity, and will not accept a degree of protec- 
tion which would isolate them. Physical protection must take 
account of the types of attack already described and of the measures 
most likely to frustrate such attacks. An examination of the avail- 
able evidence clearly indicates the need for a pre-planned reaction 
to an attack. Where protection officers have no specific course of 
action in mind there will be a period of stunned inactivity follow- 
ing a sudden and violent attack and the consequence of this could 
well be fatal. The response to an attack must be immediate and un- 
hesitating. The attackers will have the initiative and will be pre- 
pared to follow a certain course. Instant reaction by the protec- 
tion officers will seize back that initiative and swing the balance 
of advantage to the police. Almost any reaction is better than none 
but, clearly, a planned and co-ordinated response is most likely to 
be successful. The normal picture of a close protection officer 
executing a fast draw and shooting down the attacker before he can 
reach the subject is far from the most suitable method of protec- 
tion. It may, in some circumstances, be necessary to execute a fast 
draw and shoot, but in virtually every situation the action most 
likely to protect the subject is to get him clear of the area. The 
close protection officer's response should therefore be to get his 
subject away, without concern for the fate of the attacker or anyone 
else. In some cases it may be necessary to shoot or to use some 
physical force on the attacker but this should be for the sole pur- 
pose of getting the subject clear and not part of an attempt to kill 
or arrest the attacker. It will be necessary to have at least two 
officers concerned with close protection, one to concentrate solely 
on getting the subject clear and one to repel the attacker or other- 
wise facilitate the removal. It is impossible to provide a reason- 
able degree of protection with a single 'bodyguard' no matter who he 
might be. Only when the subject is clear of the area of possible 
danger should a secondary operation be started to deal with the 
attacker. Where, for some reason, it is not possible to get the 
subject clear, contingency plans will cater for action to protect 
him at the point of attack. 

This basic protective action must continue even if the attacker 
is known to be killed or arrested. The subject must be removed from 
the area until it is clear that there are no other sources of danger 
and that any crowds are completely under control. This is a matter 
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for all the police officers in the area, not merely for the close 
protection team, however large or small that might be. If the sub- 
ject is travelling by car, the car should at once be driven off, as 
fast as practicable to some pre-arranged place. This may mean di- 
verting from the fixed route and, in the case of a lengthy journey, 
it will be necessary to select a number of 'safe places' (possibly 
police stations) along the route. The driver's familiarity with the 
area should be such that he can take any one of a number of dif- 
ferent routes to any one of the safe places. If the subject is 
walking through a crowd, safe places should be predesignated so that 
if an attack takes place everyone will know to clear a way. If the 
subject is addressing a meeting, the safe place might be a bullet 
resistant lectern provided for the purpose, or it might be a room 
close to the platform into which the subject can be taken quickly. 


h Follow-up 


In relation to the protection of public figures it is accepted in 
some quarters that the ‘retribution principle' has a very strong de- 
terrent effect. Many attacks will be prevented by good intelli- 
gence, by preventive measures or by a proper reaction, but failures 
will occur and it must be accepted that an assassin may occasionally 
get through. The dangers are further reduced if it can be demon- 
strated that, though the attacker might, in rare cases, reach his 
target, he cannot possibly escape. At one end of the scale it is 
suggested that the principle is sound only if the attacker is cer- 
tain to be killed, whilst others argue that it need only be demon- 
strated that he will be arrested. From the point of view of pre- 
venting copying and for the safety of the public it is important 
that the attacker be stopped there and then. This must not be per- 
mitted to impede the removal of the subject, but once he is clear, 
the police must reorganise at once in a secondary operation to 
ensure, as far as possible, that the attacker is arrested imme- 
diately. The whole object should be to demonstrate quite clearly 
that such attacks cannot succeed and that such attackers cannot 
escape. 

If, despite effective tactics, the attacker does escape, no 
effort must be spared to ensure an early arrest and this should in- 
clude the most drastic measures necessary in the situation. Careful 
consideration should be given to the type of information released to 
the media, bearing in mind that they will probably demand consider- 
able detail and will seek to get it from other than police sources 
if necessary. One of the objects of supplying information to the 
press must be to prevent copying by emphasising the positive effects 
of protection. Follow-up measures must be designed to deal with 
that offender, and to do everything possible to deter any potential 
offenders. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The provision of an effective protection service is a long term pro- 
ject requiring the careful study of all available information, 
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including a continuing analysis of all assassinations or attempts. 
It requires the development of a long term strategy, involving the 
four measures common to all complex police operations. It also re- 
quires the application of the basic police tactics to the task, 
using precisely the same formula, the same headings and the same 
type of action as are suggested for all operations. A preliminary 
plan will cover the preventive measures, the basic plan will cover 
reaction and a secondary plan will cover the follow-up. Each of 
these will require contingency plans. Each aspect of the basic 
tactics is applicable to protection operations and the application 
of the tactics will be considered in the next chapter. 
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Chapter 21 


THE PROTECTION OF PUBLIC 
FIGURES - TACTICS 


The tactics developed for use in protection duties must take account 
of the strategy set out in the previous chapter, and must conform 
precisely to the basic tactical principles already used for other 
operations. The headings set out on the card suggested in Chapter 5 
will be as appropriate as an 'aide-memoire' for the commander of a 
protection operation as they will in any other situation. Some 
points will require modification, but the basic pattern will remain. 


OBJECTIVE AND PRIORITIES 


A fundamental change will occur in the objective of the police and 
in the order of priorities which they must apply to the people in- 
volved. The duty of the police in a protection operation will be to 
safeguard the subject of the operation and a point occurs where that 
duty transcends their duty to give immediate protection to the 
public. Judgments on the scale of values to be placed on human 
lives are bound to be difficult, but the assassination of any of the 
subjects listed in the previous chapter will be so detrimental to 
the long term stability and well-being of any society that the order 
of priorities for the police must change. The order in a protection 
operation must be: 

1 The person under protection 

2 The public at large 

3 The police 

h The criminal 
This change will be of the utmost importance in judging the accept— 
ability of a proposed course of action. 


- IMEDIATE AIM 


Any attack on the subject of a protection operation will result in a 
precise situation, but the operation is too complex for the imme- 
diate aim to be stated simply as 'to arrest the criminal'. Previous 
experience indicates that the action most likely to safeguard the 
subject is to remove him from the danger area as speedily as 
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possible and this, therefore, must be the aim of the basic opera- 
tion. Any action against the attacker at that stage must be limited 
to whatever is absolutely necessary to facilitate the removal of the 
subject, and there should be no concern with making arrests. A 
secondary operation, to be started when the aim of the basic opera- 
tion has been achieved, will be designed to contain and then arrest 
the attacker. This will usually be a simple, precise operation but, 
if the criminal escapes from the scene, it may involve a search and 
so will be imprecise, having as its aim the locating and containing 
of the attacker. A preliminary operation will be imprecise and will 
involve searching, but its aim will be twofold. The overall objec- 
tive of the police is to safeguard the subject and the first task 
for those involved in the preliminary operation will be to divert 
the subject from any suspected danger. When this has been done the 
aim will be to locate and contain an attacker prior to mounting a 
precise operation to arrest him, or to begin a further imprecise 
operation to search a wide area. If the suspected danger is a bomb 
or other device, the second aim will be to safeguard the public by 
dealing with the bomb in the usual fashion. It is extremely impor- 
tant that the aim of each stage of the operation is clearly under- 
stood by all those taking part. 


CONTAINMENT 


As with any police operation, containment is vital to a protection 
operation, though its application may not be as obvious or as simple 
as it is in other situations. Containment is vital to any follow-up 
measures, and is important to freeing the minds of police officers 
in the raid and support groups for their basic role of getting the 
subject away. In the smallest operation, where a subject is being 
taken on an unpredictable journey with minimum manpower, containment 
may have to be left to the police of the area but arrangements must 
be made to ensure that they are ready and able to respond rapidly to 
any call for assistance. Where the staffing of an operation per- 
mits, a cover group should be available, though the strength and 
degree of availability will vary considerably. 

If any attack takes place containment should be designed to con- 
fine the attacker to the smallest practicable area so that his 
escape is as near impossible as circumstances permit. In some cases 
this may be achieved by having mobile officers on the outer area of 
the operation, available for redeployment by the operational comman- 
der. In other cases men might be deployed in static posts to 
achieve a quicker and more effective containment. In cases where 
the target is making a journey by car, the cover group might be 
travelling along parallel routes and to the rear, rather like the 
classic surveillance pattern. However the men are deployed, any 
attack on the subject should instantly produce a situation where the 
attacker will be contained. 
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PLANNING 
(a) Gathering information 


The commander of a protection operation should be supplied by the 
intelligence unit with all relevant information about the risk 
assessment to that subject; about any possible terrorist activity, 
or the possibility of attacks by a deranged person; about the 
general climate as it relates to the possibility of an attack; 

about recent attack methods which might be copied; and with any 
other available information. To this the commander will need to add 
details of the subject's itinerary, possible routes and variations, 
details of the party accompanying the subject; information about 
the subject's blood group, allergies, etc., in case of a need for 
urgent medical attention; and any other details which might be re- 
levant to the security aspects of the subject's movements. He must 
arrange for a survey of any routes or locations so that danger areas 
are identified, and he must establish the size and nature of any 
crowds which might assemble at various points. 


(b) Basic plan 


The basic plan is concerned with the action to be taken in case of 
an attack, and its aim must be to get the subject away from the area 
at once. Where unpredictability is possible, the first step will be 
the selection of routes and fixing of routines. This having been 
done, the basic plan must be prepared on the assumption that an 
attack will take place. It must be prepared with a single minded 
concentration on the immediate aim and without consideration for 
preliminary searches or for the secondary task of arresting the 
attacker. Where the itinerary involves a number of different loca- 
tions, perhaps with lengthy journeys between, it should be divided 
into sections so that each set of plans will refer to one part of 
the itinerary. If this is done the various sections must, of 
course, be properly co-ordinated. 

When the route and itinerary are fixed, the next step will be the 
selection of safe places to which the subject will be taken in case 
of an attack. If the subject is travelling by car, a number of 
police stations along the route might be designated. If the subject 
is addressing a meeting, a particular room or place close to the 
platform might be selected. When safe places have been selected for 
the various parts of the itinerary, the role of each officer in the 
process of removing the subject should be fixed. In a very small 
scale operation this will involve the close protection team (the 
raid group) only. R1 will be responsible for getting the subject 
away, whilst R2 repels the attacker or otherwise clears the way. R2 
must not get caught up with trying to arrest the attacker, or with 
anything else, unless it is known that the subject is safe and 
clear. There will be a reluctance to leave the attacker, but de- 
tailed arrangements should have been made with the local police for 
a rapid and effective response to contain the area and deal with the 
secondary operation. The raid group must be satisfied to leave the 
attacker and concentrate on their task of getting the subject clear. 
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When the operation is on a larger scale, both members of the raid 
group, possibly assisted by a support man, will concentrate on 
getting the subject away. Other support men will concentrate on re- 
pelling the attacker or otherwise facilitating the removal of the 
target. This may well take the form of an immediate counter-attack 
designed to seize the initiative and draw attention away from the 
subject. A cover group would move in to contain the attacker, and a 
perimeter group which would probably be made up of officers already 
on crowd control duties, would clear the crowds away from the sub- 
ject's route, using strenuous measures if necessary. In the secon- 
dary operation the perimeter group's task will be concerned only 
with the safety of the public, but at this stage they, like all 
other officers, are concerned first with safeguarding the subject 
and their task is to clear a route. 


(c) Contingency plans 


When a basic plan has been prepared for one section of the opera- 
tion, it must be carefully examined for the contingencies likely to 
arise. These might include: (1) Subject injured in first attack, 
but remains movable: The basic plan should continue but, instead of 
taking the subject to the safe place he should be evacuated to a 
previously designated hospital where staff will be made available 
and the relevant medical information will be to hand. (2) Subject 
immobilised: In a small operation it might be appropriate simply to 
push the subject to the ground with Ri protecting him, if necessary 
with his body, whilst R2 repels any attacker and calls for assis- 
tance and medical aid. The sources of assistance must be carefully 
pre-arranged. In a larger operation, both members of the raid group 
would stay with and protect the subject whilst the support group 
dealt with the attackers. 

Other contingency plans would be required in some situations. 
For example, when the subject is travelling by car, provision must 
be made for a replacement vehicle should the subject's vehicle be 
damaged. It is not intended to list all possible contingencies, but 
merely to indicate the need for contingency planning. 


(d) Preliminary plans 


The preliminary operation will cover those preventive measures de- 
signed to discover a would-be attacker, his bombs or other devices, 
before the subject comes into contact with them. Since this action 
will be taken before the subject arrives it will, chronologically, 
be before the basic plan; but in the preparation of the operation 
the basic plan should be completed first, so that the preliminary 
operation can be properly keyed in. Often the preliminary operation 
will begin well ahead of the basic plan, and it is important that it 
be prepared thoroughly, with its own phases of containment, plann- 
ing, organisation and execution; and that its aims, which are to 
divert the subject from any located danger and then to locate and 
contain any suspect, or locate and deal with any bomb, are kept 
clearly in mind. In essence, the preliminary operation will involve 
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searching with differing degrees of thoroughness. If the plan 
covers a route with which the officers are not familiar, they may 
travel it some time before the subject is due, noting any potential 
hazards. They may then travel the route again shortly before the 
subject, examining any people who may have assembled, watching for 
any known suspect or any suspicious activity. They should also be 
watching for any changes along the route, fresh piles of sand, lines 
or other markings and so on. It seems generally to be considered 
that protection duties are a matter for plain clothes officers, but 
in this preliminary checking, the responsive identification process 
is much more likely to be set in train if uniformed officers are 
used. Further, officers responding to a suspect will find their 
task easier and less likely to be unwittingly obstructed by the 
public. Unless the cover group from the basic operation is imme- 
diately available and is sufficiently mobile to contain any area 
along the route, steps should be taken to make extra cover men 
available for the preliminary operation. 

A preliminary check of a building might start well in advance of 
a visit, with a check on the background of cleaning and maintenance 
staff and of anyone to be in the building when it is visited. Some 
time before the arrival of the subject, police would contain the 
building by closing and securing all but one or two entrances and 
guarding these. The staff of the building would then be assembled 
and checked whilst a search team checked the building for any sus- 
pects. When this had been done, the staff of the building would be 
asked to search those parts for which they were responsible, search- 
ing for any parcels or other items which might be bombs and report- 
ing anything out of the ordinary to the police. When the searching 
was complete, officers would man all entrances, maintaining surveil- 
lance on everyone admitted. 

The objective of the police is to safeguard the subject and the 
first response to any danger must be to divert him. The commander 
of the preliminary operation must report to the operational comman- 
der at once and, unless it can be ensured that the area will be 
cleared before the subject arrives, he should be diverted. Clearly, 
such a decision will require the exercise of some discretion on the 
part of the operational commander. To divert for every hoax call or 
vague suspicion would be quite impractical and, in any case, would 
invite further hoaxes. With the subject diverted, the commander of 
the preliminary operation would deal with whatever situation exist- 
ed. If a suspect had been located, he should be contained until a 
precise operation could properly be mounted to effect his arrest. 

If he had been able to leave the scene a strategic containment de- 
signed to confine him to a specified area would probably be followed 
by a more detailed search. These operations would be carried out in 
the manner already described. A suspect bomb would be dealt with in 
the normal way. 

In many operations, the preliminaries might best be handled by an 
armed response team, supplemented when necessary with a cover group 
and a perimeter group and followed by officers to man observation 
points and maintain surveillance. The concept of the search team, 
as discussed in Chapter 15, is sufficiently flexible to cater for 
this. In small operations, the preliminaries might have to be 
covered by a very small number of men who would rely on support 
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being instantly available in case they located a suspect. Contin- 
gency planning for the preliminaries will often be prepared only as 
the operation gets under way and the comments in Chapter 15 on con- 
tingency planning for the armed response team will be appropriate 
here. 


(e) Secondary plans 


The aim of the basic plan is to get the subject clear, ignoring the 
attacker except in so far as any action may be essential to facili- 
tate the subject's removal. When the subject is clear, a secondary 
operation will be required to deal with the attacker. In any opera- 
tion in which the close protection officers, Ri and R2 have support 
available to them, they will concentrate on getting the subject away 
possibly aided by the actions of the support group. The officer who 
commanded the support group for the basic operation will usually 
become commander of the secondary operation. The men who acted in a 
support role in the basic operation will become the raid group for 
the arrest process. In some cases one cover group will be available 
through the preliminaries, the basic plan and the secondary plan, 
but even when a separate preliminary cover group is used, the same 
men will usually act in a cover role through the basic and secondary 
operations. 

The secondary operation will often be precise, involving the 
arrest of an attacker who may be disabled, or even dead. No matter 
what his apparent injuries, he must be dealt with as an armed 
prisoner in the manner described in Chapter 8. Particularly in a 
small scale operation where only the close protection officers have 
accompanied the subject, the secondary operation may be imprecise, 
involving the searching of a building, or perhaps an urban area. In 
a location which is easily contained it may be possible to prepare a 
detailed secondary plan. In other cases it may be possible only to 
designate officers to their roles and to plan in broad terms. The 
detailed handling of the operation must then be undertaken by the 
commander of the secondary plan who will operate like the commander 
of an armed response team. 


ORGANISATION 
(a) Manpower 


To provide a high level of protection to a large number of subjects 
on a routine basis would swallow-up vast numbers of police officers 
and involve massive expenditure. In many cases such levels of pro- 
tection are not justified by the threat assessments. There is a 
tendency to be very wasteful of manpower in protection operations 
because of a failure to utilise officers already involved in some 
other aspect of the same operation. The need which sometimes exists 
for restricting information, linked with the totally inaccurate 
"bodyguard' myth, often creates a situation where, of scores of 
police employed in supervising the visit of some public figure, only 
a very small number of plain clothes police officers are involved in 
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protection and they keep themselves apart, preserving a totally 
false mystique about their role. The remainder of the police are 
left in ignorance of the protection plans (if there are any plans! ) 
and of the role they might play. 

It is perfectly clear that, no matter how low the threat assess- 
ment, a reasonable degree of protection cannot be given by a single 
'bodyguard'. Where the threat assessment is low and where routes 
and routines can be made almost totally unpredictable, the employ- 
ment of two close protection officers might be sufficient if ade- 
quate arrangements are made for a rapid response to any attack, 
using well trained local officers. In such a case, the close pro- 
tection officers would concentrate on getting their subject clear, 
leaving other action to the local officers. 

Where a public figure of any sort is to make a scheduled 
appearance, uniformed police will almost invariably be involved in 
tasks such as traffic or crowd control. These officers should also 
have their role in the protection operation. A motorcade is often 
preceded and followed by police motor cyclists and these officers 
are ideally situated and mounted for rapid redeployment as a cover 
group. Uniformed officers, including drivers and officers deployed 
in front of a crowd, may form the support group, and their tasks 
will be greatly simplified by their uniforms. Officers on crowd 
control duties form the perimeter group and should be so organised 
and briefed. Duties can often be combined at various stages of an 
operation. If a public figure is to speak in a particular building, 
a uniformed officer might be used in the containment phase of the 
preliminary operation in the way already described. When the build- 
ing has been cleared the same officer would be involved in con- 
trolling any queue which formed, and in surveillance of those enter- 
ing. In the basic plan he would continue his cover group role at 
that exit, and would probably continue in that role for the secon- 
dary operation, unless the exit could be properly secured when he 
might be brought into a support role for the secondary operation. 
Arrangements would be made for reinforcements and for reliefs in 
case the man became involved in a routine arrest unconnected with 
the protection operation. In some instances one man might have a 
different role in each part of the operation. 

Once the mystique of the plain clothes bodyguard has been dis- 
pelled, it is possible to utilise resources effectively and the 
proper manning of a protection operation becomes much more simple. 
The deployment of manpower into the four groups set out in the basic 
principles is essential, but when the “operation changes from pre- 
liminary to basic or from basic to secondary, the role of the in- 
dividual can also change within the four groups. 


(b) Command structure 


The command structure in a protection operation will vary infinitely 
as will the size and scale of the operation. At one end of the 
scale the protection of a subject where unpredictability can be ex- 
ploited to the full might involve a two man close protection team 
(R1 and R2), possibly with a third man conducting preliminary 
checks. R1 would be in charge of the entire operation, and any 
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secondary operation after an attack would be manned and commanded by 
the local police in the normal manner. At the other end of the 
scale, a protection operation could be massive, involving basic, 
preliminary and secondary plans for a dozen different sections. One 
example of a command structure at its most complex is shown below: 


Overall 
Commander 
Other Operational Other 
Operational Commander Operational 
Functions (Protection) Functions 
Administrative 
Assistance 
Basic Preliminary 
Operation ana Operation 
Ge en ee a ee Route Building 


| Checking Search 
a Team Team 
Raid Support __ Cover Perimeter 

Group Group Group Group 

Sub-Groups Sub-Groups 


secondary 
Operation 


Raid Support 
Group (2) Group (2) 


An overall commander would control many organisational and opera- 
tional functions including protection. An operational commander 
would be responsible for protection and he would require an adminis- 
trative staff to take care of such problems as log keeping, communi- 
cations, deployment changes and so on. If an attack takes place 
there will be intense pressures from all sides. The operational 
commander will need to redeploy men instantly, to make provision for 
the subject to be diverted to and received at a safe place, to 
arrange for routes to be cleared and so on. Unless all moves are 
recorded and properly marked on a visual display, he will quickly 
lose track of some part of the operation. 

A commander would lead the basic team, with its group commanders 
and sub-commanders where appropriate. A separate commander would 
head two armed response teams, one dealing with the route and one 
with a building. Each of the teams would be organised as explained 
in Chapter 15. The officer commanding the support group for the 
basic operation would act as commander for the secondary operation. 
The cover and perimeter groups would operate throughout all three 
stages in this example, and would therefore be controlled by the 
operational commander through the commander of the appropriate stage 
of the operation. The example given might fit one particular set of 
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circumstances, but flexibility will be necessary to tailor the com- 
mand structure to the needs of each different operation. 
Command post: In a large scale operation, the operational com- 

mander should be installed in a control room from where he can keep 
! track of all aspects of the operation, can maintain adequate visual 
displays and can deploy or redeploy men by radio. If the operation 
is confined to, say, a single building, the command post might be 
within the building and so located that the commander can have 
visual control of at least part of the proceedings. In some cases 
the command post might be a car, but whenever a command post is 
mobile, the commander must ensure that he is not too close to the 
subject and that he acts as operational commander and resists the 
temptation to become caught up in one aspect of the operation. Ina 
small scale situation, involving two or three men, no command post 
is needed. 

Uncommitted men: As the operation is pre-planned there should be 
little difficulty with uncommitted men. In the preliminary opera- 
tion each man will have his role and, if the operation becomes pre- 
cise on the finding of a suspect or a bomb, additional men will be 
called as needed. In the basic operation, each man must have his 
clearly defined role, including the possibly large numbers of men in 
the perimeter group. It is extremely important that each man sticks 
to his own job. Obviously, if a member of the perimeter group were 
to see a man about to make an attack, he would not simply stand 
there and watch the crowd. He would respond to such an emergency as 
circumstances dictated, but unless such an emergency arises, he must 
stick to his job of clearing the public away unless he receives 
specific orders to the contrary. If a large number of police rush 
to the scene of an attack in an uncoordinated fashion they will 
hinder rather than assist. The secondary operation will frequently 
be only partially planned and, in his response, the commander must 
ensure that he does not permit his organisation to collapse. He 
must control officers who are redeployed to him and ensure that only 
| the required number of men are involved. 


(c) Equipment 


(i) Weapons: Pistols. There is a tendency for officers on close 
protection duties to use small, lightweight pistols such as small 
frame 2in. barrel revolvers, or small, lightweight semi-automatic 
pistols, on the grounds of comfort and concealment. Extensive tests 
carried out under the supervision of the author indicate that in 
circumstances appropriate to protection duties the chances of a hit 
with such a weapon are reduced by more than 20 per cent against a 
revolver with a hin. heavy barrel. Total concealment is very rarely 
essential and in any case is much more a function of the holster 
than of the extra two inches of barrel and slightly larger frame. 
Comfort too is a function of the holster and there can be no doubt 
that a revolver with a lin. heavy barrel can be carried continuously 
with perfect comfort and with more than adequate concealment. There 
can therefore be no case for accepting the lower probability of a 
hit inherent in lightweight revolvers and pistols. A revolver with 
a hin. heavy barrel is appropriate as may be some of the full sized 
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semi-automatic pistols. Ammunition must be selected for stopping 
power and, having regard for the fact that it may have to stop a de- 
ranged man who is in front of a crowd of innocent people, the use of 
any ammunition other than hollow point bullets in weapons of +38 
calibre is irresponsible. Holsters must be carefully designed for 
the special circumstances of each officer. Men in plain clothes 
will require quite different holsters from those worm by uniformed 
officers. Officers designated as drivers, who may have to draw a 
pistol whilst sitting behind the steering wheel, may require spe- 
cialised holsters. Whatever holster is used should be designed for 
directional draw from a belt unless the circumstances of its use 
make this impossible. 

Shotguns. The shotgun is ideal for those situations where a dis- 
play of strength and firepower is thought appropriate. In many 
cases the use of shotguns will be restricted to secondary opera- 
tions, but they should certainly form part of the equipment of many 
of the cars used in a protection operation. 

Rifles. The sniper rifle might be used to reinforce crowd sur- 
veillance at static observation points overlooking a processional 
route, or in similar situations where its range and extreme accuracy 
will be vital. The trained sniper and his observer will usually be 
sufficient for each observation point. 

Sub-machine guns. Sub-machine guns are used by officers on pro- 
tection duties in various parts of the world but they are, in fact, 
singularly inappropriate for the task. They are not suited to quick 
mounting and fast, accurate shooting. In the hands of any but the 
exceptional shot, they are difficult to shoot accurately, even when 
time permits of aiming. They tend towards indiscriminate automatic 
fire. Most types use ammunition which lacks stopping power and is 
capable of dangerous over-penetration. They do have one important 
asset and that is their psychological impact, but that same impact 
can be produced by a shotgun, which is infinitely superior in all 
other respects. 

(ii) Communications: The nature of the communications set-up 
must vary according to the scale of the operation. In any but the 
small scale operation, an exclusive radio scheme is essential. 
Vehicle radios must be linked to VHF/UHF repeater pocket radios in 
all cases. Even where the operation involves only a motor car 
journey, it is essential that repeater radios are provided for the 
raid, support and cover groups, all of whom may have to leave their 
vehicles if an attack takes place. In all operations there may well 
be a requirement for loud hailers for crowd control, for communica- 
tion with suspects or as an emergency back-up to radios. It is also 
important to ensure that communications are not neglected in the 
small scale operation. Every car used must be fitted with VHF radio 
and should have pocket repeaters to ensure that the team are never 
out of contact with the appropriate control. In this sort of situa- 
tion a special call sign should be allocated to ensure that any call 
receives the highest priority. 

The communications problem goes far beyond the provision of 
radios and loud hailers, the allocation of call signs and, where 
necessary of codewords. An attack on a public figure is very ob- 
vious to those close by, but police officers only a short distance 
away may be quite unaware of an incident and may therefore fail to 
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take elementary action such as clearing the route. Any car used to 
carry persons subject to protection should have good radio communi- 
cations and should also be fitted with a 'panic button' accessible 
from every seat in the car. The operation of this button should 
broadcast an alarm signal to the control room. The signal must be 
distinctive and, if possible, should be varied for different opera- 
tions. In all cases, the signal should be capable of being over- 
ridden by voice transmission from the car and must not jam trans- 
missions from or to any other vehicles. In addition to its radio 
alarm, the panic button should activate a very distinctive 
'screamer' at a pitch fixed for maximum impact on anyone close by. 
Such a device will, in the first instance, produce a surprising 
impact on any crowds close by who do not anticipate the noise and it 
will freeze most of them into momentary inactivity. Second, it will 
alert the police over a reasonable area to the fact of the attack 
and will indicate to them the location of the car. This will be the 
signal for the basic plan to be put into effect and, in particular, 
it will enable the perimeter men to clear a way to the appropriate 
safe place. 

Where a subject is moving on foot in a crowded area, considera- 
tion should be given to having close protection officers carry a 
pocket alarm capable of producing the same type of noise, though 
perhaps it will be a little less loud and last for a shorter time. 
Such alarms, which operate when a retaining device is removed and 
are battery powered, are readily available. It will generally be 
better if the retaining device is secured to the officer's clothing 
so that he may pull out the alarm and drop it to the ground to give 
the necessary warning. The sound will not then travel with the sub- 
ject, but all concerned will know to clear a way to a safe place. 

(iii) Other equipment: A wide range of equipment, much of it 
already discussed in detail, will be of value in a protection opera- 
tion. Preliminary operations might require various surveillance 
aids, telescopic inspection mirrors, explosives detectors and so on. 
The following items might be thought particularly significant to 
protection and should be considered along with other equipment al- 
ready discussed: 

(a) Identification. In the confusion likely to follow an attack, 
the rapid identification of police officers is vital. Those in 
plain clothes should have armbands of differing colours for dif- 
ferent operations. To help avoid confusion with the public, they 
might usefully bear the word 'Police'. These would be kept in a 
pocket until action became necessary when they would be slipped on 
to the left arm. Where uniformed officers ostensibly on crowd con- 
trol duties are required to act as support or cover, it might be 
useful in some cases if they too had armbands, though these could be 
of the standard type and need not have the word 'Police' on them. 
These armbands would distinguish the officers for the benefit of 
commanders and for members of other groups. To insure against imi- 
tation a range of colours should be available and a decision about 
the 'colour of the day' can be delayed until the last possible 
moment. 

(b) Vehicles. It is desirable that the vehicle used by a subject 
should have at least a degree of protection against gunfire. It is 
possible to produce a car of standard appearance which is completely 
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proof against high powered rifle fire, but such a vehicle is ex- 
tremely expensive and is so heavy as to limit manoeuvrability and 
speed. Lesser degrees of hardening can be carried out to standard 
cars. The threat of assassination by high powered rifles can be 
shown to be very low in most countries, and protection against the 
more powerful pistol and sub-machine gun cartridges would usually be 
sufficient. Where hardening, even to the lower standards suggested, 
includes roof and windows, the cost will be high and many problems 
arise. In most cases it will be sufficient if the car is hardened 
below window level, and including the floor, so that the subject is 
relatively safe when lying down. Such protection can be provided 
with the addition to the vehicle of material such as ballistics 
nylon, and the cost need not be high. In all cases, a blanket of 
ballistics nylon should be installed in the back seat or on the 
doors so that it can be pulled over a subject lying on the floor by 
the subject or by a close protection officer. 

All the doors of any vehicle used by a subject should be capable 
of being locked instantly from the inside by the subject or by the 
close protection officer. Persons attacking the vehicle at close 
quarters, or persons obstructing its path, can be effectively re- 
pelled by electrifying either the door handles only, or the whole of 
the exterior bodywork. The electrification can provide for a sharp 
but harmless shock and should be activated by the panic button or 
door lock button already referred to, or by a separate switch. 

The car should be fitted with safety wheels so that it can be 
driven at high speed after the tyres have been badly damaged. The 
normally available puncture resistant tyres are not sufficient and 
it is usually better to fit the wheel with a narrow solid inner 
tyre, higher than the rims, upon which the car can run if the stan- 
dard tyre is blown completely away. 

Fuel tanks should be fitted with a fire and explosion inhibitor 
such as 'Explosafe' manufactured by Expanded Metals Ltd. This 
material consists of a honeycomb of expanded aluminium which fills 
the fuel tank and separates the fuel into millions of minute com- 
partments, preventing explosions and inhibiting fires even under 
attack from fire bombs or incendiary ammunition. Fire extinguishers 
should be available to all occupants and, in many cases, it will be 
desirable to fit an extinguisher system so that one person can 
operate fixed extinguishers carefully located inside the vehicle and 
at danger spots such as fuel tanks or the engine compartment. The 
car should carry a larger than usual first aid kit with items such 
as large wound dressings. 

(c) Body armour. It is unlikely that a subject will be prepared 
to wear armour unless a very high risk can be demonstrated. Stan- 
dard body armour will be impractical, but the newer types of con- 
cealable armour will be practical and will offer a sufficient 
degree of protection for most threats. Bearing in mind that, in 
some contingencies, the close protection officer may have to shield 
the subject with his body, consideration should always be given to 
the wearing of such armour, at least by the raid group. 

(d) Other armour. Bullet resistant document cases are commer- 
cially available and they, or a brief case containing a panel of the 
type of material used in the bullet resistant clipboard, could use- 
fully be carried by R2 in some situations. With this he would be 
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able effectively to ward off close quarter attacks with pistols, 
knives, axes or similar weapons. Ballistics nylon has a remarkable 
resistance to knives and an armguard of this material, worn beneath 
the jacket on the forearm, would allow members of the raid group to 
ward off surprise knife attacks with little risk of injury. Bullet 
resistant lecterns might usefully be provided whenever a subject is 
Speaking in public. In case of attack, the subject would need only 
to bend down behind the lectern, R1 would move round to the open 
side of the lectern and R2 would move to repel any attacker. Almost 
complete protection could be afforded against gunfire. 


(d) Briefing 


(i) Initial briefing: A protection operation may be complex and the 
briefing will have to be thorough so that every man will know exact- 
ly what he must do and how he fits into the overall picture. The 
need for a thorough briefing is, perhaps, self-evident in such 
cases. The need may be less apparent in the most Simple cases 

where only two or three men are involved and where the commander may 
fall into the trap of assuming that the others know what is required 
of them. Any omission in initial briefing will lead to confusion if 
an attack takes place, and such confusion could be fatal. The com- 
mander of the small team must go over every detail, as must the com- 
mander in the large operation. 

(ii) Progressive briefing: The progress of the subject along his 
route must be relayed to all concerned on an almost continuous basis 
so that each man may adopt the appropriate degree of readiness and 
so that, for example, he will know which safe place might be used. 

(iii) Control of shooting: Having regard for the overriding need 
to protect the subject, the raid group may be compelled to delay the 
reporting of any shots until they are clear of the area. If this is 
probable, the support group commander must report the situation at 
once, and the raid group should confirm this as soon as practicable. 
Everything possible must be done to ensure that the firing of shots 
does not create a dangerous misapprehension. 


CONCLUSION 


Whilst it may well be impossible to guarantee 100 per cent protec- 
tion for any subject, the development and implementation of sound 
strategies and the employment of suitable tactics can provide a very 
high degree of safety in the face of even the most extreme threat. 
The tactics may, at first, seem a little complex, particularly if 
they are seen in isolation. But with proper training and familiar- 
ity the system will be found to be easy to use, more than suf- 
ficiently flexible, and comprehensive enough to avoid the pitfalls 
which have, in the past, resulted in deaths. The fact that the 
basic principles are in no way distinct from those used in all 
police operations will simplify training, familiarity and retention. 
The greatest risk lies in failure to prepare adequately because of 
an assumption that nothing will happen. There can be no excuse for 
such neglect by police officers to whom the subject of an operation 
has entrusted his life. 
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MAJOR SECURITY OPERATIONS 


A wide range of quite complex security operations must be undertaken 
by the police from time to time. Some are isolated operations, some 
are frequently recurring tasks, and a few present a continuous prob- 
lem. These security operations might involve, for example: (a) 
Providing for extra security at a court house during the trial of 
terrorists or other prisoners where it is believed that an attempt 
may be made by persons outside to release the prisoners. such 
security is in addition to any necessary to ensure that a prisoner 
cannot engineer his own escape and any operation would probably have 
to be co-ordinated with protection operations in respect of the 
judges, jury, witnesses, etc. (b) Long term security against 
terrorists at airports and similar establishments. (c) The escort- 
ing of prisoners in transit where it is believed that terrorists or 
criminals may launch an attack from the outside to free their com- 
rades. (d) The escorting of highly valuable loads such as gold 
bullion or large quantities of currency where the risk is beyond 
that normally encountered by commercial security organisations, and 
the attack is likely to involve numbers of well armed criminals. 

These operations will involve much more than simply preventing 
the escape of the prisoners or the theft of the loads in transit, 
and could involve combating teams of determined and well armed 
terrorists. There have been cases in which it seems clear that 
those responsible have failed to recognise the true nature of the 
threat and have failed to define clearly the aims of their opera- 
tion. It is not enough to mount an operation to ensure that the 
prisoner cannot escape or that the property cannot be stolen. A 
security operation of this type must, of course, safeguard its sub- 
ject, but it must also aim to ensure the arrest of any attackers. 

In short, the attitude of the police must be aggressive and not 
merely one of semi-passive defence. 

The tactics involved are not, therefore, those of the protection 
operation, where the object is to safeguard the subject and where it 
is often proper and necessary that an attacker be allowed to escape 
or to receive little attention until the subject is clear of the 
area. In this case the object is the normal police object of pro- 
tecting the public by neutralising a dangerous offender. Any 
prisoners already held must be retained, and any valuables under 
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escort must be safeguarded; but,equally, those who launch an attack 
of the type contemplated here are an extreme danger to society and 
the operation must seek to neutralise them. The correct approach to 
this type of problem is a mixture of the methods used in protection 
operations as discussed in Chapters 20 and 21, with those used in 
ambush operations as discussed in Chapter 17. 

Any problem falling under this heading has long term implications 
involving the activities of terrorists or active, dangerous and 
hardened criminals. No such situation can be seen in isolation and 
it is therefore vital to establish a strategy identical in principle 
and very similar in detail to that evolved for protection operations 
as discussed in Chapter 20. The strategy involves the four measures 
of intelligence, prevention, reaction and follow-up. The intelli- 
gence organisation should provide information about general terror- 
ist or criminal activity. By the use of informants, agents, sur- 
veillance and, where appropriate, media analysis, it should also 
provide more specific information about the target, the attackers, 
the timing and the method. Where little information is available 
the intelligence unit must still provide an assessment of the risk 
involved. Whilst this may in some cases be little more than an 
educated guess, the experienced police officer with a knowledge of 
criminal and terrorist activity and an extensive background of deal- 
ing with such individuals will make a sound assessment in most 
cases. The experienced police officer is most likely to allow him- 
self an adequate margin of error to ensure that he does not under- 
estimate his opponents. 

Prevention in these cases, as in protection operations, may in- 
volve unpredictability and preliminary checks. Route and routine 
variations are as important to the security of prisoners or loads in 
transit as they are to the protection of public figures. Prelimi- 
nary checks are vital to almost all operations falling into this 
category and the comments about preventive measures made in Chapters 
20 and 21 have equal application here. Reaction will be markedly 
different from the reaction in a protection operation. In the 
latter case the safety of the subject is paramount and there is no 
intention to arrest the attacker immediately. In the type of opera- 
tion being considered here, the aim will be to safeguard the 
prisoners or the valuables, but at the same time to arrest the 
attackers. The tactics will therefore be those of the ambush situa- 
tion. Follow-up will generally involve quite distinct operations to 
arrest suspects or pursue enquiries/when the major part of the 
operation is over. In all cases the follow-up must involve the 
ever-—important media relations problems of ensuring that any subse- 
quent arrests receive adequate publicity and of illustrating, as far 
as possible, that any attack was a total failure. The problem of 
copying must be constantly kept in mind. 

The strategies and tactics involved have been discussed in con- 
siderable detail in previous chapters, and it should be sufficient 
at this stage to illustrate how the mixture of ambush and protection 
tactics might work. This might best be done by briefly considering 
sample problems involving the shipping of gold bullion from one part 
of a city to another in the face of a possible attack by determined 
criminals; and of guarding a court house at which a terrorist is to 
be tried and where there is a possibility that his comrades will 
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mount an attack to free him. There will be no attempt to produce 
detailed plans for these situations and comment will be restricted 
to a brief explanation of the application of methods already 
discussed. 


CONTAINMENT 


Whether the available intelligence is detailed or vague, pre- 
planning is essential and must be undertaken on the assumption that 
an attack will take place. The operation is therefore precise and 
forewarning is assumed. The planning phase is therefore the first 
to be considered and the implementation of containment will precede 
the execution phase. Each plan, basic, preliminary or secondary, 
will include provision for containment and the methods may vary for 
each of the plans. Containment will therefore be discussed as each 
plan is outlined. 


PLANNING 
(a) Gathering information 


Background information about the possibility of an attack, the 
likely number of attackers, etc., should come from the intelligence 
assessment. To this the commander must add detailed information 
about the location. In the case of the bullion escort this will in- 
volve an examination of the points of origin and destination, and a 
survey of all possible routes between., In the case of the court 
house it will involve detailed examination of the building and of 
other buildings close by, particularly those which overlook the en- 
trance or the court room. It will also be necessary in both cases 
to survey a wider area in respect of approach and escape routes, to 
establish patterns of vehicular and pedestrian activity, and gener- 
ally to produce a clear picture of the location. Plans of all re- 
levant buildings, large scale maps of the immediate area and smaller 
scale maps of the surrounding area will be vital. 


(b) Basic plan 


The aims of the operation are to safeguard the bullion or the 
prisoners and to ensure the arrest of any attackers. The first step 
in preparing the basic plan is to secure such unpredictability as 
may be possible. In the case of the bullion movement it should be 
possible to produce a high level of unpredictability by selecting 
one of a number of routes at the last possible moment and by making 
the departure time unpredictable. If the operation is a recurring 
one, route and routine variations become even more important. In 
the case of the operation at the court house, little can be done 
except perhaps to vary the times at which the court will sit and 
rise, and possibly to vary the room within the building in which the 
court will sit. 

When route and routine have been decided upon, the basic plan 
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must cater for the action to be taken in case of an attack. Assump- 
tions will be made about the location and nature of the attack, and 
variations from that assumption will be covered by contingency 
planning. The basic plan, as always, must be prepared within narrow 
confines if confusion is to be avoided. The first action in case of 
an attack is containment and in these situations, containment must 
seek to ensure that the attackers cannot reach their target, and 
cannot escape outwards. The cover group will therefore establish a 
number of 'rings'. In the case of the bullion in transit a close 
cover group would be with the gold carrying vehicle. In case of 
attack their function would be to immobilise the vehicle and then, 
using additional armour which should be provided, simply stay with 
their load and ensure that the attackers could not reach the load or 
the police officers. From positions in front, to the rear and to 
the sides, a second cover group, probably consisting of motor 
cyclists who could get through the traffic, would move in ata 
signal from the operational commander. They would take up positions 
behind cover, around the outside of the vehicle, containing the 
criminals at the scene. Both these cover groups must remain in pro- 
tected positions because they will be facing each other. A peri- 
meter group should move in simultaneously to carry out the all- 
important task of clearing and protecting the public. A raid group, 
with support, would then move in to make the arrests. These last 
two groups might well be travelling by car ahead of or behind the 
target vehicle. 

In the case of the operation involving the security of the court, 
the close cover group would probably be inside the court room, very 
close to the prisoners and, if possible, able to move them to secure 
cells in case of an attack. The basic plan might call for any 
attackers to be permitted entry into a hallway, at which stage the 
second cover group would move in from outside, whilst elements of 
the close cover group prevented them from going further into the 
building. Perimeter men should be available both inside and outside 
the building to clear the public and to protect them. The operation 
would have to be co-ordinated with any protection operations to pro- 
tect the judge, jury or witnesses, who would be taken to predesig- 
nated safe places. With the attackers contained within the speci- 
fied area, a raid and support group would move in to arrest in the 
usual fashion. If the area to which the attackers might be confined 
was less clearly defined, it might well be thought that an armed 
response team would be able to respond more flexibly to any situa- 
tion which arose. 


(c) Contingency plaming 


In every operation of this sort the basic plan must be examined, 
step by step, in the light of the intelligence assessment to prepare 
plans for all likely contingencies. There is no need here to cata- 
logue all the contingencies which might arise, but of special impor- 
tance in all cases will be the probability of a break-out beyond the 
inner containment. The inner cover group will almost invariably 
leave gaps in their containment and the fact that the perimeter 
group may have difficulty in completing their work will inhibit the 
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use of firearms by the police in some cases. An outer cover group 
will usually be essential. This might consist of adequately manned 
and armed vehicles on normal patrol within a specified radius of the 
likely point of attack. On a signal, these cars would take up pre- 
arranged positions to operate road checks. The methods of respond- 
ing to a break-out, the possibility that the attackers will stop 
short of the intended ambush point and other such contingencies may 
well raise a need for additional support men to take up pursuit, or, 
perhaps, for more than one armed response team to be available. 

Other contingencies, similar to those listed for police ambushes, 
are likely to arise. Each must be carefully considered. Where 
terrorists or gangs of hardened criminals are involved, considera- 
tion must always be given to their possible use of disabling agents 
such as ammonia, acid or similar substances. Agents such as CS are 
less effective because of their safety factors and are therefore un- 
likely to be used in such cases, though the possibility cannot be 
dismissed. Appropriate protection should be available. 


(d) Preliminary plan 


In the case of the bullion transit operation a detailed check of the 
points of origin and destination should be made after each has been 
properly contained. Before a check of the route is made, the outer 
cover group should be ready to take up their positions, and the 
inner cover group and perimeter group should be instantly available. 
The actual checks of the route and of the buildings at the origin 
and destination should be carried out as they would be in a protec- 
tion operation. As far as practicable, the area would then be kept 
under surveillance until the bullion vehicle had passed. 

In the case of the court room, the preliminary operation would 
begin well before the arrival of any prisoners. The building would 
be contained by the inner cover group, the staff would be checked 
and an armed response team would search for any intruders. The 
staff would then carry out a check for any parcels or other objects 
not normally present. Following this clearance, the building would 
remain secured with careful checks on anyone and anything coming 
inside. A similar operation might be necessary in respect of any 
buildings close by, particularly those which overlook the entrances 
or court room. The outer cover group would then be called into 
position and a careful check would be made of surrounding streets 
and of any parked vehicles. Surveillance of the surrounding area 
would be by means of static check points or by patrols. Armed re- 
sponse teams should be available to respond to any incidents re- 
ported by the patrols. Many contingencies could arise during the 
preliminary operation and each must be the subject of a contingency 
plan. 


(e) Secondary plans 
In general, secondary operations will not arise. Incidents involv- 


ing searches for, or the arrest of, suspects may arise well clear of 
the original operation in both distance and time. These should be 
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treated as new operations and dealt with accordingly. 


ORGANISATION 
(a) Manpower 


The manpower requirement will vary substantially from operation to 
operation but as such operations are frequently based on scant in- 
formation which gives a vague indication of a relatively large scale 
attack, they tend to be expensive in manpower. It is therefore 
essential that full use is made of every man committed to the opera- 
tion and that officers who might have routine tasks not associated 
with security are also employed in a security role when possible. 
The commander must first examine his basic plan and fix the manpower 
. requirements in relation to the four groups. Consideration of the 
contingencies arising out of the basic plan may increase this 
manning somewhat. Having established his requirements thus far, he 
should then look at his preliminary operation and its contingencies 
and, whenever possible, should utilise the same cover and perimeter 
groups. If, exceptionally, a secondary operation is called for, 
this should be checked last and, again, maximum use must be made of 
men already committed to some other part of the operation. The em- 
ployment of a large proportion of uniformed personnel will do much 
to avoid confusion both amongst police and with the public. 


(b) Command structure 


Command structures will vary according to the size and nature of the 
operations. There might be a need for a very simple standard struc- 
ture, or for more complex arrangements such as the one outlined in 
Chapter 21. The commander must adjust the command structure to the 
needs of the particular operation. A wide range of command struc- 
tures, all falling within the same basic framework but tailored for 
specific operations has previously been discussed and there is 
little point in further elaboration here. Of special importance in 
the command structure will be the administrative assistance. If an 
incident occurs in a complex operation of this sort, the commander 
will need the assistance of log keepers, manpower deployment dis- 
plays, communications officers and so on, if he is to keep track of 
the rapid redeployment of men which may become necessary. 

Command post: A command post should be established and, having 
regard for the area which must be controlled within the outer con- 
tainment, a force control room or specially arranged command post 
should be used. It must be equipped with communications facilities, 
maps, manpower deployment and availability displays, etc. 

Rendezvous post: In a pre-planned operation of this type those 
concerned will rendezvous at a convenient location such as a police 
station which has facilities for briefing, etc. 


l 
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(c) Equipment 


(i) Weapons: According to the nature of the operation and the role 
of each individual, pistols, shotguns and rifles may be required. 
Pistols should be issued to every man, whether or not he has another 
weapon, and whether or not his immediate role requires that he be 
armed. In some instances members of the perimeter group will have 
little need for arms, but the safety of the public and the flexi- 
bility of the operation will be enhanced if those men carry guns. 
Having regard to the fact that any confrontation which occurs be- 
tween the police and the criminals should be in conformity with the 
basic principle of ensuring that the police create a situation of 
obvious and overwhelming superiority, the psychological impact and 
devastating effect of the shotgun makes it desirable that they be 
used whenever possible. In static situations such as that at a 
court house, riflemen might usefully be employed to reinforce the 
cover group from static positions on nearby buildings. They might 
also be used in static positions for certain parts of other 
operations. 

(ii) Communications: Radio communications amongst police must be 
perfect. In a moving operation such as that involving the shipment 
of bullion, vehicle radios must be supplemented by pocket repeaters 
so that the men remain in contact when they leave their vehicles. 

In the static situation such as that around the court house, an ex- 
clusive pocket radio scheme should cover the immediate area, whilst 
links with vehicles used in the outer cover group or on area patrols 
may be via the command post. Officers working from vehicles should 
have pocket repeater radios so that they are not lost to contact. 
Loud hailers will be required by the perimeter group, even when 
operating inside a building. They will also be required for use by 
the raid group in many situations. Radio call signs should, as far 
as possible, consist of a codeword to identify the operation, fol- 
lowed by the individual's group name or letter, and his number (R1, 
Inner Cover 2, etc.). Codewords used to signal action of any sort 
must be kept as brief and simple as possible. 

(iii) Other equipment: The equipment already listed in various 
chapters covers the requirements of all major security operations 
and there is little point in listing it all again. A commander must 
check through his plans step by step to ensure that he makes proper 
use of any equipment which might help him or his men. 


(d) Briefing 


(i) Initial briefing: From what has already been said it must be 
clear that an operation of this type is complex and requires a rapid 
and correct response from every man in the event of an attack. Full 
initial briefing is therefore vital. Every man must know exactly 
what is to happen, exactly what his role and objectives are to be, 
and how his task fits into the operation as a whole. 

(ii) Progressive briefing: In an operation of this nature there 
are likely to be long periods of inactivity or routine movement. It 
is highly desirable that every man in the operation is kept informed 
of the situation on a continuous basis, but difficulties may arise 
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in relation to the security of radio transmissions. It should be 
possible to change the police radio frequency for each new operation 
but, even so, the problem remains. In moving operations it might be 
overcome by designating each of the possible routes with a letter 
and then numbering the various stages of the route. Thus a broad- 
cast of a codeword selected for that day, followed by J5 would in- 
dicate that the bullion van was at point 5 on route J. It would be 
necessary to ensure that there was no confusion with individual call 
Signs, etc., in these codings. However it is done, every effort 
must be made to provide for progressive briefing, no matter what the 
problems. 

(iii) Control of shooting: As in all operations, any shots fired 
must be reported at once and all personnel must be given sufficient 
information about the shooting to ensure that they do not misinter- 
pret the situation. 


CONCLUSION 


This brief outline of the way in which a major security operation 
might be organised is intended to stress again that the basic 
tactics can be employed to solve a difficult problem if applied with 
flexibility and intelligence. Whilst every operation must be con- 
sidered unique, the basic tactics are common to all and the methods 
used in one situation will, with slight modification, be appropriate 
to quite different problems. 


Chapter 23 


SURPRISE ENCOUNTERS 


The tactics so far discussed have been primarily concerned with 
those operations in which the police have an opportunity to plan and 
organise, whether through forewarning, or by so handling an emer- 
gency situation that the opportunities are created. Other situa- 
tions exist where a police officer suddenly finds himself closely 
involved in a highly dangerous situation, and to that officer talk 
of tactics may seem somewhat academic at the time. The Majority of 
police casualties occur in short range surprise encounters. An 
officer is called to a disturbance and suddenly finds himself under 
fire. An officer conducting an entirely routine check of a building 
or vehicle suddenly finds himself in close confrontation with an 
armed criminal. In cases where only the police officer is involved 
the problem is serious enough, but surprise encounters can be of 
dramatic and drastic proportions. Terrorists at an airport or some 
other location may open fire on innocent crowds or upon an aircraft 
as has happened at Paris, Rome, Zurich, Lydda and other places. In 
a small English holiday resort, a mentally deranged man walked into 
an office block and began shooting people out of hand! What tactics 
can be applied to such situations? 

In the first instance, it is clear from examining reports on a 
world-wide basis, that many of the so-called surprise encounters 
result from, or are exacerbated by, the police response. Bristow 
(1) showed that a number of situations in which time, reinforcements 
and extra equipment were readily available became surprise encoun- 
ters because police officers moved in to take action without seeking 
help, and without plans or organisation. Many cases reported since 
Bristow's survey confirm this finding. The poor handling of 
prisoners, poor methods of approaching vehicles and bad positioning 
when speaking to occupants have created or exacerbated dangerous 
Situations. Where two police officers are involved, there is fre- 
quently a failure to have the second officer in a safe supporting 
position, making it clear to the suspect that the second officer can 
respond to any threat. All these points, and many more, have been 
covered in detail in the earlier chapters. Police officers who have 
received adequate tactical training are less likely to create a 
Situation which might subsequently be labelled a ‘surprise encoun- 
ter', but which is in fact no more than a demonstration of poor tac- 
tics and bad training. 
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There remain, however, those incidents which are genuine surprise 
encounters, which no one could foresee or anticipate. In these 
Situations also, the principles and philosophies already expounded 
will apply. Good firearms training will do a great deal more than 
Simply teach a policeman to shoot. It will teach him about tactics 
and should instil to a subconscious level the principles involved. 
It will teach him to understand such vital matters as reaction time 
and the way in which this can be extended by psychological impact. 
It will teach him about psychological mastery, about seizing or re- 
gaining the initiative and holding on to it. It will teach him the 
factors which bear on the probability of a hit with pistols, shot- 
guns or rifles, at various ranges, under various conditions of 
shooter or target movement, and under various conditions of psycho- 
logical stress. It should teach him about disarming techniques and 
the relative ease with which a person within touching distance can 
be relieved of his weapon. It should teach him about the protective 
capability of various types of cover. Perhaps most of all, good 
firearms training should give the officer the benefit of the ana- 
lysed and refined lessons to be learned from the mistakes of others. 
With this knowledge and training, the officer will be better able to 
deal with any surprise encounter in which he might be involved. 

A successful outcome to the genuine and unavoidable surprise en- 
counter will often depend on the reaction of the police officer 
within the first second. He must first have absorbed and been con- 
ditioned to the principle that he exists to protect the public. He 
cannot protect the public if he is needlessly killed or injured, but 
neither can he do so if he thinks only of saving his own skin when 
members of the public are in serious and immediate danger. Surprise 
encounters will therefore fall into two categories: 

(i) Where there has been a sudden, unforeseeable confrontation be- 
tween a police officer and an armed criminal and where there 
is, as far as can be seen, no serious and immediate danger to 
the public. 

(ii) Where the confrontation is, in effect, between the criminal and 
the public, and there is serious and immediate danger to 
innocent persons. 

If the situation is a direct police-criminal confrontation, the 

object of the police officer should be to withdraw if possible, to 

seek to contain the criminal and to implement the normal tactics. 

In some situations this might involve accepting a very tenuous con- 

tact with the criminal until reinforcements can arrive, and this 

will involve a high risk of an escape by the criminal. This proce- 
dure is alien to the police officer's normal reaction to an emer- 
gency and he may be loath to accept the possibility of the crimi- 
nal's escape. There are constant pressures on a police officer to 
take positive action in the face of any threat. He feels that the 
public expect it, and that his superiors and colleagues demand it of 
him. Good tactical training will ensure that the police officer 
knows what to do, but it will also assure him that he is doing what 
his superiors want of him, and what is acceptable to his fellows. 

In some situations an attempt to withdraw may be unduly hazardous, 

and there may be no alternative to an immediate counter-attack, un- 

desirable though this might be in general terms. 

There is a school of thought which seems to be specially popular 
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amongst some American writers, that great stress should be placed on 
fast-draw training to enable a police officer to stand and shoot his 
way out of a confrontation. Often, the writers themselves are 
highly skilled, able to draw and shoot a pistol in an amazingly 
short time, and able almost to guarantee a hit at any short or 
moderate range. Their skills are constantly rehearsed and maintain- 
ed, and their performance always takes place when they are alert to 
the fact that they are going to be required to shoot. A police 
officer must be able to draw his pistol smoothly, cleanly, and with 
reasonable facility; but the relevance of highly developed fast- 
draw skills to practical policing is questionable. The average 
police officer will not develop or maintain the high degree of skill 
and, in any event, a surprise encounter, by definition, occurs when 
the police officer is off guard. In some situations, shooting is 
the right way out, but fast-draw training is far from the complete 
answer. In the vast majority of cases, where the criminal has the 
initiative and is ready for action before the police officer is 
aware of the slightest danger, fast draw is less likely to safeguard 
the officer than is evasive action such as diving for cover, or even 
diving to one side. 

It is possible to develop a carefully schooled series of re- 
sponses geared primarily to the distance between the police officer 
and the criminal. If the officer is within touching distance, the 
most appropriate response will usually be to attack at an opportune 
moment, using a correctly devised disarming technique. Surprise and 
reaction times will combine to give the officer a very high chance 
of success in his initial moves. The initial attack might be 
carried through by overpowering a single criminal, but if more than 
one criminal is involved, or if the officer feels that he cannot 
quickly and easily overpower the criminal, the time so gained will 
allow the officer to withdraw and attempt to contain the criminal 
whilst he seeks assistance and then implements the normal tactics. 
Where a full withdrawal might not be safe, the officer might back 
off to a point from which he can launch a counter-attack using a 
truncheon, a firearm, using a vehicle as a weapon, or using any 
other drastic and effective measures. 

If the range is beyond touching distance but within seven yards 
the danger to the officer may well be at its greatest. The most 
appropriate response in most situations will be to dive for cover, 
or simply to dive out of the line of fire. Without pausing, the 
officer should then withdraw completely if he can do so, calling for 
assistance und attempting to contain the criminal until sensible 
tactics can be implemented. If withdrawal is not possible, an imme- 
diate counter-attack on the lines suggested above will be necessary, 
but the officer should avoid closing in to use a truncheon. If the 
distance exceeds seven yards the danger to the police officer from 
the criminal's fire is, in fact, quite low. If he escapes the first 
shot, a rapid response, involving moving out of the line of fire 
and, if possible, behind bullet proof cover, is likely to succeed. 
From that point the officer should call for assistance and seek to 
contain the criminal until normal tactics can be implemented. 
Rarely, the officer might be compelled to counter-attack if a with- 
drawal is not practicable. 

Training in this type of response will substantially reduce the 
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officer's reaction time and it is this last factor which is un- 
questionably the most vital. Any surprise encounter will produce a 
delay in reaction which might vary from a fraction of a second to a 
matter of minutes. The greater the reaction time, the greater the 
risk to the police officer. Training and mental preparation will 
reduce reaction time and allow the officer to regain the initiative. 
What he then does may be a matter of instinct, but should preferably 
be a developed instinct. The vital thing is that he must do some- 
thing, and do it quickly. An incorrect course of action executed 
positively and immediately will give the officer a very high chance 
of survival. If he should stand there for minutes trying to work 
out the most appropriate course of action, his chances of survival 
may well be very low. The key to survival is immediate action. 

Where the unavoidable surprise encounter involves serious and 
immediate danger to the public, as in the instances where terrorists 
opened fire on a crowd, or where a deranged person is killing people 
out of hand, the problem is more complex and is more likely to lead 
to an ill conceived response. The object of the police is to safe- 
guard the public, and the order of priorities demands that, in such 
a situation, the police will accept a relatively high level of 
danger. They are not required to commit suicide, but if the safety 
of the public cannot otherwise be achieved, they may have to incur a 
considerable risk to their lives. In situations such as those en- 
visaged, public safety can only be achieved by separating the crimi- 
nal from the public, but this can be done in two ways: (i) by re- 
moving the public and containing the criminal who can be dealt with 
later through normal tactics; (ii) by eliminating the criminal, 
which will usually involve killing or incapacitating him. That the 
first course is more humane towards the criminal is of little or no 
importance. If it is practicable, that is the course which will 
best protect the public and the police in the vast majority of 
cases. Where more than one police officer is available, it may well 
be possible for some to make an immediate counter-attack which will 
not expose them to undue risk, whilst others clear the public from 
the area. If this can be achieved a dangerous and ill prepared 
counter-attack need not be pressed home, and normal tactics can be 
used subsequently. Where there is no opportunity to clear the 
public because of the small numbers of police, the larger number of 
criminals, or other practical difficulties, there may be no alterna- 
tive to an immediate and dangerous counter-attack. Such extreme 
measures, where casualties are probable, could only be justified in 
extreme cases, and if taken, the measures must be rapid, drastic and 
ruthless. The criminal will have achieved psychological mastery of 
the situation and will expect to retain this. A sudden attack de- 
signed to create the maximum psychological as well as physical 
impact might well seize that initiative, and so give the police 
mastery of the situation. If such an attack is to be made, it must 
be pressed home until its object has been achieved. The object is 
to safeguard the public in a situation where nothing other than the 
counter-attack could possibly succeed. Any action, no matter how 
ruthless or apparently inhumane, is justified in such a situation, 
and this would include such methods as using wounded or captured 
criminals as shields or decoys. 

The sort of situation which has previously been labelled a 
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Surprise encounter will often be avoided by the use of good tactics. 
Proper training in tactics, in the use of firearms and in the re- 
lated skills and knowledge will allow the policeman to deal with the 
genuine unavoidable surprise encounter in the way best calculated to 
allow him to perform his duty to society. Whenever possible, the 
action should be designed to allow the officers to extricate members 
of the public and themselves from danger without extreme measures. 
When this has been done, normal tactics can be applied. When this 
is impossible, immediate counter—measures may be unavoidable. 


NOTE 


1 Alan Bristow, Police Officer Shootings - A Tactical Evaluation, 
‘Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science’, 


vol.5h, no.1, 1963. 
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OPERATIONS NOT INVOLVING 
FIREARMS 


This book has been concerned throughout with incidents in which 
firearms are involved, and has explored what is, in fact, a com- 
pletely new science of police tactics. Military tactics have been 
regarded as a science since the days of Alexander the Great, and the 
study of that science has involved scholars and generals as well as 
fighting soldiers. It is therefore surprising to find that the 
application of the science to the police has received so little 
attention; and, in general, such efforts as have been made have in- 
volved the unthinking application of military tactics, or the appli- 
cation of unsupported theories. But the police problem extends 
beyond those incidents in which criminals are armed and, to a cer- 
tain extent, a system of police tactics would be of little value if 
it could be applied only to one relatively rare, albeit extremely 
serious type of operation. The tactics outlined here have their 
major application in armed operations, but they are equally appro- 
priate in many situations in which firearms are not involved. The 
point will be but briefly made here, but it is hoped that it will 
suffice to illustrate that this science can be expanded to help the 
police towards a more efficient performance of their more routine 
and mundane duties. The problem might be explored by applying the 
basic tactical principles to a situation in which the police propose 
to raid a ground floor apartment in connection with the distribution 
and use of dangerous drugs, and where there is no reason to suppose 
that firearms, or any extreme violence will be used. 

The overall objective, the order of priorities, and the methods 
outlined in the basic tactics card described in Chapter 5 are re- 
lated to operations involving dangerous offenders who present an 
imminent and direct threat to public safety. In cases such as a 
drugs raid, the imminent and direct threat is absent and, although 
the police operation is for the protection of society, the offenders 
will not normally place themselves in a position where their safety 
can be subordinated to the success of the police operation. The 
relevance and importance of the operation to the good of society 
needs to be kept in perspective, and extreme measures will not be 
justified. 
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IMMEDIATE AIM 


The operation will be precise and its immediate aim will be to 
arrest those offenders found to be in possession of drugs or other- 
wise offending. 


CONTAINMENT 


The operation is pre-planned and the containment phase will be put 
into effect immediately before the execution phase. Planning and 
organisation may well take place over a period of time before the 
operation. The mechanics of containment will therefore be discussed 
under the basic plan. 


PLANNING 
(a) Gathering information 


Clearly, some information must have come to hand to justify the 
planning of the raid. Before the matter is taken further the com- 
mander will wish to assemble as much information as possible about 
the people who will be present and about the location. The process 
of gathering information might be relatively simple, or might in- 
volve a great deal of effort in surveillance and investigation. 


(b) Basic plan 


A suitable basic plan might be for the police to arrive in a number 
of vehicles. A smaller cover group would go to the rear to prevent 
escape from any windows or rear exits. A larger cover group would 
go to the front and would seal the door to the apartment block, the 
entrance to the apartment, and any staircases or corridors leading 
from the apartment to other parts of the building. Perimeter men 
would remain outside to keep the public clear and to guard the 
police vehicles. The raid group, with support, would then enter the 
apartment and those present would be searched. The raid group, 
working in pairs, should first search the people present. Any found 
to be in possession of drugs should be photographed with the evi- 
dence and the arresting officer before being handed over for trans- 
portation to a police station. The photographers and the officers 
taking over the prisoners would form parts of the support group. 
Later, the raid group would search the apartment itself, and any 
evidence would be photographed in situ before being seized. 


(c) Contingency plans 


(i) Break-out: Arrangements to deal with those who attempt to break 
out might involve having raid group officers near each exit to 
arrest and take away any offenders. The cover group could thus be 
left in position to ensure that the exit remained sealed. If 
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containment were difficult to impose, more elaborate arrangements 
might be needed to deal with the possibility of offenders breaking 
through. 

(ii) Failure to gain entry: Any delay in gaining entry to the 
apartment will result in the destruction of evidence. Equipment 
must be on hand to force the door if it is locked, but if this 
fails, plans should be prepared for a second point of entry. 

Perhaps the raid group officers accompanying the rear cover group 
would break through a rear window, or perhaps the main raid group 
would divert to a window in case of difficulties. 

(iii) Raid group in difficulty: The raid group, working in 
pairs, will move in to search and arrest anyone found with drugs. 
Each pair of men will become engrossed with a particular suspect and 
if anyone not then being searched is attempting to hide evidence, 
the action might go unnoticed. Further, if the odd suspect becomes 
extremely difficult or even violent, one pair of raid group men may 
have more than they can handle, yet other pairs will be so engrossed 
that they will not appreciate the difficulty or, if they go to 
assist, they will leave their own suspect unwatched. For these 
reasons an element of the support group, under a sub-commander, 
should go in with the raid group and position themselves around the 
room, taking no part in the searching of suspects, but ready to move 
in if any of the raid group need assistance. 

Other contingencies may arise, the switching off of lights for 
example, and each must be catered for. 

= Preliminary and secondary operations (which have an immediate aim 
different from that of the basic plan) will rarely, if ever, be 
called for in a drugs raid. 


ORGANISATION 
(a) Manpower 


The four groups used in armed operations will be appropriate to the 
unarmed raid of this type 

(i) The perimeter group will ensure that the police vehicles do 
not create a traffic jam, that members of the public do not create 
an obstruction, and generally ensure that the operation is unhinder- 
ed by the public. They will also be responsible for guarding the 
police vehicles left outside. The drivers of police transport, 
supplemented as required, might well be used for this task. 

(ii) The cover group will be responsible for containment, ensur- 
ing that the people in the apartment cannot get out. 

(iii) The raid group will be those officers whose job it is to 
achieve the immediate aim; that is, they will search suspects and 
make initial arrests. They will also search the apartment when the 
people have been cleared. They should be specialist drugs officers, 
able to recognise the various types and forms of drug, and familiar 
with the behaviour of drug takers. Other officers, it will be 
noted, will not need this specialist knowledge and the use of these 
tactics will therefore reduce the demands on specialists and allow 
them to extend their activities. 

(iv) The support group provide all the necessary back-up 
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facilities for the raid group. In this operation they will be 
broken down into three sub-groups. One sub-group will be standing 
by to go to the aid of anyone in the raid group who is in difficul- 
ties and will be generally available for assistance of any sort. A 
second sub-group will consist of photographers and possibly exhibits 
officers, who will act on the directions of the raid group to pro- 
duce evidence required for court. The third sub-group will take 
charge of prisoners when the initial processing by the raid group is 
complete. They will transport the prisoners to a police station for 
detention and further processing. 


(b) Command structure 


The following command structure would be appropriate for this 
operation: 


Operational Commander 


Administrative Assistance 


Perimeter Group Cover Group Raid Group support Group 
Commander Commander Commander Commander 
Front Rear Front Rear Raid Group Pairs 


Back-up Photography, Prisoner 
Team etc. Transport 


Command post: Whilst the operational commander will wish to be 
near the scene, he must not go charging into the apartment with the 
raid group. His command post will probably be a police vehicle out- 
side. Ideally he would remain in the command post throughout, but 
at a later stage he might visit the inside of the apartment to check 
on progress. If he does so he must ensure that he maintains radio 
contact with his administrative assistant in the command post. 

Rendezvous post: The operation is pre-planned and the rendezvous 
post may be at any convenient police station. In the interests of 
security it would probably be wise not to rendezvous too near the 
scene to insure against information leaks resulting from guesswork. 

Uncommitted men: The operation must be arranged in confidence 
and it is unlikely that the routine police cover of the area will 
create any problems. If it is thought that difficulties might 
arise, some discreet method must be found to clear the police from 
the area without divulging information about the raid. 


(c) Equipment 


(i) Weapons: There is no indication of any need for weapons and the 
police will therefore follow their standard practice in relation to 
the carrying of weapons on routine duties. 

(ii) Communications: Good radio communications are vital and an 
exclusive pocket radio scheme will be necessary. Loud hailers will 
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be required by the commander of the raid group so that he may give 
his instructions over the noise of the apartment. They might also 
be required by members of the perimeter group. 

(iii) Other equipment: The range of equipment already listed 
must be compared with the needs of the basic and contingency plans 
to ensure that anything which might be of value is available. Items 
such as body armour will not be required in this case, but door 
forcing equipment will be necessary. Inspection mirrors with tele- 
Scopic handles will be invaluable for searching otherwise inaccess-— 
ible places, and many other items can usefully be employed. 


(d) Briefing 


(i) Initial briefing: Detailed initial briefing is important for 
all men involved, including, for example, those perimeter men left 
outside. In cases where specialist officers are used in an opera- 
tion such as a drugs raid there is a tendency to assume that they, 
and other officers, will be familiar with the general pattern and 
most of the detail. No such assumptions should be made, and every 
detail must be explained to every officer. In the interests of 
security the briefing must be delayed until the last possible 
moment, after which all men must be kept together until they move 
off. 

(ii) Progressive briefing: The raid group commander should 
transmit a report to the operational commander as soon as the impact 
of the police raid is over. This will include details of the 
numbers present, numbers breaking out, any difficulties encountered, 
and so on. Further progress reports should be sent from time to 
time. It is also important that the operational commander should 
re-transmit some of this information to other officers involved so 
that they can be properly informed about the progress of the opera- 
tion as it might affect their role, and so that their interest and 
attention are maintained. 

(iii) Control of shooting: Whilst no shooting is expected, the 
principles involved should be applied to any resistance or violence 
shown by individuals. If one suspect resists violently and is sub- 
dued, brief details should be given so as to avoid creating amongst 
other officers a mistaken impression about the level of violence. 
An officer working some distance from the disturbance could get a 
wrong impression of the level of violence involved and this could 
change his entire attitude and approach to the operation. 


CONCLUSION 


The basic tactics can be applied to a drugs raid and to any other 
Similar operation in exactly the same way as they have been applied 
to armed operations. There is no doubt that their scope is even 
wider and the tactics can be developed to encompass many facets of 
police work. Firearms training and tactical training have generally 
received far too little attention, and in Many cases this is because 
of the relative infrequency of armed operations. When the subject 
is seen in its true perspective, which is broader than has 
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previously been imagined, further study and better training are not 
merely justified, they are urgently necessary. A whole new science 
is waiting to be explored and exploited. 
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